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AD  VERTISEMENT. 


The  design  qfthejolhwing  Work,  which  is  c&ni- 
plete  within  itself,  is  to  give  a  view  of  the  General 
Principles  of  the  Mind  of  Man,  accompanied  with  a 
brief  illustration  of  their  nature,  mutual  relations, 
and  more  important  tendencies.  Should  these  spe- 
culations he  favourably  received,  it  is  not  improbable 
^at  they  may  he  succeeded  by  others,  having  for 
their  object,  the  application  of  the  doctrines  here 
stated  to  the  explanation  of  the  more  interesting  In- 
tellectual, Active,  and  Moral  Phenomena  of  Human 
Nature. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  almost  a  common-place  maxim  in  philosophy, 
that  we  should  h^in  with  ascertaining  particular 
facts  before  we  proceed  to  establish  general  principles* 
and,  in  reference  to  matter^  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  this  maxim  is  well  founded ;  but  in  reference  to 
mind,  it  is  much  less  important  than  many  seem  to 
imagine.  The  facts  pertaining  to  mind  already  ascer- 
ttuned,  and  ascertained  with  all  the  evidence  that  any 
reasonable  person  can  desire,  are  innumerable.  They 
are  presented  to  our  consciousness  in  myriads  every 
hour,  and  are  more  troublesome,  indeed,  by  their  num- 
ber and  variety,  than  by  any  other  circumstance  with 
which  they  are  attended.  It  is  not  so  much  particu- 
lar  facts  that  we  need  to  investigate  in  the  study  of 
the  mind,  as  the  general  laws  by  which  they  are  re- 
gulated. 
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lu  this  opinion  1  am  aware  that  I  differ  from  the 
generality  of  rnodero  autbors.  Mr  Stewart,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  liis  writings,  speaks  slightingly  of  the  ex- 
position of  general  principles,  and  strongly  urges  the 
propriety  of  chiefly  directing  our  attention  to  particu- 
lar plienomena.  "  With  what  feelings  of  contempt," 
says  he,  in  his  Prelimiaary  Dissertation  to  his  Phi- 
losophical Essays,  quoting  from  M.  De  Gcrando* 
**  would  the  physiologists  of  former  times  have  looked 
down  on  the  clicnii&ts  of  the  present  age,  whose  timid 
and  circunisaibcd  system  admits  nearly  forty  different 
priftcipfes  in  the  composition  of  bodies  !  What  a  sub- 
ject of  ridicule  would  the  new  nomenclature  have  af- 
forded to  an  alchemist !  The  philosophy  of  the  mind 
has  its  alchemists  also."  -^ 

Stewart  here  seems  totally  to  o\'crloo1t  the  essential 
difference  between  mind  and  matter.     Many  of  the  h 
most  important  facts  in  the  philosophy  of  the  latter  ^ 
were  for  a  long  time  unknown,  and  many  important 
ones  arc,  no  doubt,  unknown  still ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  at  least  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  V 
philosophy  of  the  former.  An  indefinite  multitude  of 
facte  in  the  sdence  of  mind  are  already  practically 
known  to  all ;  and  the  great  object,  therefore,  is  not  ■ 
to  discover  them,  but  to  trace  tbcm  to  tlic  principles 
on  which  they  depend. 

There  are  no  doubt  facts  of  a  different  nature  r 
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taining  to  minil ;  but  to  the  discovery  of  these  the 
previous  discoTcry  of  general  principles  is  almost  io- 
dispensahle.  Stewart  indeed  speaks  as  if  every  kind 
of  fact  must  be  discorered  Ijefore  wc  venture  to  gene> 
raliiw.  "  It  is  necessary,"  wys  he,  in  his  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,  "  to  ascertain  facts  before  wc 
begin  to  reason,  and  to  avoid  generalizing,  in  any  lo- 
sUutce^  till  we  completely  Mcure  the  ground  that  we 
have  gained.  Such  caution,  nhtch  is  necessary  in  all 
the  Sciences,  is,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  neces- 
sary here,  where  the  very  facts  fjom  which  alt  our  in- 
ferences must  be  drawn,  ore  to  be  ascertained  only  by 
the  most  patient  attention  ;  and,  where  almost  all  of 
them  are,  to  a  great  degree,  disguised ;  partly  by  the 
inaccuracies  of  popular  language,  and  partly  by  the 
mistaken  theories  of  philosophers." 

That  noany  of  the  facts  in  the  Science  of  >liiid  are 
disguised  by  the  inaccuracies  and  theories  which  Stew- 
art refers  to,  every  person  will  allow  ;  but  how  is  it 
possible  to  avoid  sucli  sources  of  error  but  by  resort- 
ing to  the  general  principles  which  lay  open  to  us  the 
truth  ?  The  roost  patient  and  scrupulous  attention  to 
the  facts  themselves  is  an  expedient  in  a  great  mea- 
sure useless,  nor  docs  Stewart  in  his  own  practice  pay 
much  r^ard  to  it.  He  states,  for  instance,  aa  one 
fact,  that  ideas  of  sjMce  and  lime  are  connected  in 
the  niind  by  means  of  Axxoci^ion  ;  as  anotber  fact. 
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tliat  the  Senxafimn  vrliich  arc  excited  by  externa)  ob- 
jects, and  the  jterceptiotu  of  material  qualities  which 
follow  these  sensations,  arc  alsu  connected  by  Associ' 
atioti ;  R%  a  third  fact,  tliat  the  regard  wliich  is  paid 
to  unlucky  days,  to  unlucky  colours,  and  to  the  inffn' 
ence  of  the  planets,  is  to  be  ascribcfl  to  Assodatiott 
Itut  how  does  he  proceed  in  establishing  these  facts  ? 
By  the  patient  and  cautious  exercise  of  attention  di- 
rected immediately  io  the  facta  themselves?  Noii 
truly ;  but  by  first  illustrating  the  general  principle 
of  Association,  and  then  showing  how  naturally  and 
exactly  the  facts  fall  under  it.  No  person  of  common 
judgment  would  ever  think  c^  establishing  tliem  in  a 
diiferenl  way. 

Tke  mote  general  pnuetpU's  of  the  Mind  do  not 
seem  to  be  inTokcd  in  much  mystery.  They  are  to- 
be  found,  among  all  our  ordinary  feelings  and  convic- 
tious,  and  in  ascertaining  them  wc  have  not  so  much 
to  make  dUcoverten,  as,  from  the  variety  of  prineipica 
practically  discovered  by  nature,  to  select  those  of  moet 
powerful  and  extensive  influence.  An  eloquent  and  in- 
genious writer  has  compared  the  labours  of  tlie  Me- 
taphysician to  those  of  the  Grammarian,  who  arranges 
into  technical  order  the  words  of  alanguogc  which  is- 
spoken  familiarly  by  all  his  readers,  and  to  those  of 
the  Geographer,  who  exhibits  to  them  a  correct  map 
of  a  district,  with  every  part  of  which  they  were  pre- 
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viously  acquainted.  The  comparison,  I  imagine,  coii> 
talna  much  truth,  and  had  contained  still  more,  if,  in- 
stead of  referriug  to  the  grammariaH  and  geogra- 
p/ier,  it  had  referred  to  the  jtoiiikal  Ecotiomut, 
whose  general  principles,  though  difficult  in  their  ai>- 
plications,  are  nevcrthclcEs  in  themselves  so  evident 
as  to  be  knoim  and  acted  on  by  the  most  illiterate 
and  uninformed.  At  any  rate,  the  philosopher  of 
mind,  in  propoung  the  more  ffcrieral prinrijAes  of  his 
Science,  has  nothing  to  do  with  facts  to  which  man- 
kind are  entire  strangers.  Tic  appeals  to  common  ex- 
perience for  the  tnith  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  mankind  respecting  them  would  decisively 
prove  his  doctrines  to  be  erroneous. 

By  far  the  greatest  difBculty  in  the  study  of  the 
mind,  is  to  discover  the  iiifiuenee  of  general  prindpiea 
oti  }utfticular  phenomeno :  and  here  the  temptations 
to  error  arc  so  numerous,  and  of  a  nature  so  seductive, 
that  the  utmost  circumspection  is  hardly  adequate  to 
surmount  them.  The  following  arc  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal errors  into  which  philosophers  arc  apt  to  be  be- 
trayed, in  this  department  of  their  labours. 

1.  Drawing  conclusions  which  tlicir  principles  do 
not  warrant.  Hume,  for  instance,  icUs  us  that  the 
miud,  with  all  its  activity,  can  never  go  beyond  its 
own  operations,  and  that  therefore  wc  neither  hare, 
nor  can  have,  any  reason  to  believe  iu  the  existence 
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of  (lungs  outward. — to  believe  the  existence  of  an 
external  world,  for  example.  But  here  is  manifestly 
a  conclusion  which  his  principles  do  not  warr&ntt 
Though  the  mind  nc\Tr  go  beyond  its  own  operations, 
we  may  Lave  abundant  reason  to  believe  in  tlic  exist- 
ence of  things  outward ;  for  this  belief  itself  is  an  ope- 
ration of  tho  mind,  and  wc  may  have  just  as  good 
reason  to  perform  it  as  to  perform  any  other. 

2.  Declining  to  draw  conclusions  which  their  prin- 
ciples do  warrant.  Dr  Rcid  telts  us,  that  Conscious- 
ness is  the  immediate  knowledge  whicli  wc  have  of  our 
present  thoughts  and  purposes,  and,  in  general,  of  all 
the  present  operations  of  our  minds.  But,  not  content 
with  this  most  indubitable  statement,  he  every  where 
represents  Consciousness  as  a  distiticf  principle, — as 
much  80,  indeed,  as  Sensation  or  Association.  But 
this  is  certainly  a  most  mistaken  representation-  The 
knowledge  which  the  mind  has  of  its  present  opera- 
tions, is  obviously  included  in  the  operations  them- 
selves, and  implies  no  distinct  principle  whatever. 
How  is  it  possible,  for  example,  for  the  mind  to  feel 
an  excruciating  pain,  without  knomng  that  it  feels  it ; 
to  remember  a  past  event,  without  knowing  that  it 
remembers  it;  or  to  experience  an  affection,  without 
knowitiff  that  it  experiences  it  ?  The  very  nature  of 
pain,  of  remembrance,  of  affection,  and  of  all  other 
presetit  menUii operations,  imphea  their  being  known. 
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Their  existence,  and  our  ^now/edge  of  their  existence. 
are  not  two  different  things,  but  one  and  tbc  same 
thing  viewed  uuder  two  dificrent  aspects. 

Another  error  of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  found  in 
Stewart's  account  of  Conception.  "  By  Conceptioo^" 
Mr  Stc^va^t  says  he  means  **  that  power  of  tho  mind 
which  enables  it  to  form  n  notion  of  an  absent  object 
of  perception,  or  of  a  sensation  whicli  it  haii  fonnerly 
felt."  But  such  notions  arc  manifestly  derived  from 
Association,  and  require  no  other  principle,  i^lcwart 
himself,  under  the  head  of  Association,  tcUs  us,  "  tliat 
one  tttought  is  often  suggested  to  the  mind  by  anotbcr ; 
and  that  tlic  sight  of  an  cxtcmAl  object  oAcn  recalls 
former  occurrences,  and  levires  former  feelings,  arc 
facts  which  arc  perfectly  familiar,  even  to  those  who 
arc  least  disposed  to  speculate  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  nature.  In  passing  along  a  road  which 
we  have  formerly  travelled  in  the  company  of  a  friend, 
the  particulars  of  the  conversation  in  which  we  were 
then  engaged  are  frequently  suggested  by  the  objects 
wc  meet  with.  In  such  a  scene,  we  recollect  that  a 
particular  subject  was  started  ;  and  in  passing  the  dit 
fcrcnt  bouses,  and  plantations,  and  rivers,  tlic  argu- 
ments we  were  discussing  when  wc  last  saw  them  re- 
cur spontaneously  to  the  memory.  Tbc  conncxiou 
which  is  formed  in  the  mind  between  the  words  of  a 
language  and  the  idcns  they  denote;  tlic  connexion 
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wliicl)  is  formed  between  the  different  words  of  a  dis- 
conrse  we  have  coininitted  to  memory ;  the  conuexion 
between  the  diSereut  notes  of  a  piece  of  music  in  the 
mind  of  the  musician,  are  all  obvious  instances  of  the 
Rame  general  kw  of  our  nature."  Our  obtaining  "  a 
notion  of  an  absent  object  of  perception,  or  of  a  sen- 
sation which  we  formerly  felt."  arc  no  less  obvious 
instances  of  Association.  If,  in  jiassing  along  a  road, 
which  wc  have  formerly  travelled  in  the  company  of  a 
friend,  a&fiociation  suggests  tlic  particulars  of  the  con- 
versation in  which  wc  were  engaged,  must  it  not  also 
suggest  a  notion  of  the  absent  objects  of  perception 
to  which  our  conversation  referred,  and  a  notion  of  the 
words  or  sensations  of  sound  whicli  our  conversation 
involved  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  have  recalled  to  our 
thoughts  tiie  particulars  of  a  former  conversation, 
without  having  recalled  at  least  some  of  the  words  or 
sensations  which  were  employed  on  the  occasion?  Or 
what  ia  it  that  association  does  recall,  if  it  do  not 
recall  these  things  ? 

It  may  be  said,  I  know,  that  the  error  of  unduly 
multiplying  principles  is  an  error  on  the  safe  side, 
and  merits  some  indulgence.  But  why  should  error 
on  any  side  claim  indulgence  ?  The  great  object  of 
all  philoeophyis  to  ascertain  the  general  principles  <tf 
nature,  and  explain  by  their  assistance  the  dificpcnt 
phenomena  which  uatiue  exhibits,  and  the  more  gc- 
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ncral  the  principles,  procitlcii  they  beJttsU  tlie  more 
completely  is  Uie  object  of  philosophy  obtainctl.  Hnd 
Newton  confined  his  attention  to  the  cautious  enu- 
meration of  subordinate  facts,  instead  of  obeying  that 
adventurous  spirit  of  true  genius  by  which  he  was  aetu- 
ated,  could  he  ever  have  acquired  the  tenth  part  of  the 
admiration  which  all  at  present  arc  so  eager  to  award 
him?  Hash  and  inconsiderate  generalizations  are oor- 
tainly  undeGcrving  of  respect ;  but  let  none  bestow 
praise  on  those  who  run  luto  tlic  opposite  extreme, 
and  bewilder  themselves  and  others  among  an  inde- 
finite mass  of  ill-asaortcd  particulars. 

Nor  fthould  the  philosopher  of  mind  be  afraid  to 
push  his  principles  to  circumstances  the  mo8t  minute 
and  evanescent.  If  true,  they  will  apply  to  things 
trifling  as  well  as  to  things  moneatous,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  the  former  is  often  as  instructive  as  their 
application  to  the  latter.  In  reality,  it  is  their  apply- 
ing to  things  of  the  most  contrasted  characters  that 
presents  the  laws  of  nature  in  their  roo«t  interesting 
aspects.  If  the  lawof  graritation  excites  our  astonish* 
ment  by  its  prodigious  power,  our  astonishment  is  ten- 
fold inacascd  when  we  think  of  its  marvellous  tenuity 
—of  its  not  only  niling  the  planets  in  their  orbits, 
but  the  falling  to  the  ground  of  a  straw  or  a  pel>hle. 
In  the  operations  of  mind,  there  are  laws  whose  eflccts 
arc  no  less  contrasted.  The  law  of  Association  has  no 
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small  influence  in  regulating  us  in  the  most  sublime 
and  imporUnl  duties  in  which  we  can  engage,  and  it 
has  also  influence  in  regulating  us  in  jud^ng*  of  tbe 
tbnpe  of  a  hat,  the  cut  of  a  coat,  or  tlte  make  of  a 
pair  of  shoes. 

Even  nhcn  his  principles  would  lead  to  conclusions 
considerably  remote  from  the  ordinary  opinions  of  man- 
kind, the  philosopher  of  mind  must  not  be  afraid  to 
follow  them.  A  foudness  for  paradoxes  is  certainly  to 
be  avoided,  but  he  must  not  be  startled  though  he 
meet  them  occasionally.  The  laws  of  nature  often  lead 
to  results  that  seem  \cry  extraordinary,  and  which 
some  may  regard  as  absolutely  incredible;  but,  when 
satisfied  of  their  truth,  we  are  not  to  abandon  them. 
They  may  lead  us  into  mysteiies,  but  they  will  also 
lead  us  through  them,  and  oflcntimcs  surprise  us  with 
a  strange  and  regular  simplicity*  where  at  first  we 
could  see  nothing  but  complexity  and  disorder.  The 
not  goingjiir  enouff/t  with  our  principles  is  frequent- 
ly as  iinfavourablc  to  the  exposition  of  phenomena  as 
the  going  too  far.  Intrepidity  in  thinking  is  almost 
as  requisite  to  the  metaphysician  as  caution. 

3,  Another  error  into  which  philosophers  very  fre- 
quently fall,  is  mistaking  the  nature  of  the  facts  to 
which  their  conclusions  refer.  The  abettors  of  the  selt 
isli  system  in  morals  contend,  that  all  the  actions  of 
mankind  have  an  ultira.itc  view  to  their  own  individual 
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advantage ;  that  the  parent,  in  toiling  for  his  offspring, 
is  only  toiling  for  himself;  that  the  patriot  in  itntg- 
gling  for  the  liberties  of  lus  country,  and  the  warrior 
in  dying  in  its  defence,  are  equally  ungenerous ;  and^ 
in  fact,  that  no  human  being,  whether  brave  or  timo- 
rous, benignant  or  churlish,  com  passion  ate  or  unfeel- 
ing, religious  or  profane,  is  ever  actuated  by  any  real 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  others.  To  make  out  thii 
strange  system,  the  more  ingenious  of  its  abettors  al* 
lege,  that  the  parent  toils  for  his  children,  because 
their  welfare  is  graUfyhiff  to  certain  principles  of  bis 
nature,  and  thus  gives  him  pleasure ;  that  the  patriot, 
the  warrior,  the  bountiful,  the  compassionate^  nud  the 
devout,  have  also  certain  principles  of  nature  to  be 
gratified,  from  which  they  derive  pleasure,  and  that 
this  pleasure,  though  it  results  from  doing  good  to 
others,  is  as  much  their  own, — is  as  niucli  the  exclu* 
sive  property  o^self,  as  the  enjoyment  of  food  or  rai- 
ment, or  any  other  object  of  which  no  human  being 
but  self  can  share.  Here,  however,  tlic  main  fact  of 
the  case  is  altogether  overlooked.  To  act  from  a  re- 
gard to  se^t  is  not  merely  to  gratify  some  natural 
priuciple,  and  thus  obtain  pleasure ;  it  is  to  net  wit/i  a 
view  to  the  pleasure,  and  consequently  to  propose  the 
pleasure  as  the  end  of  our  actiug.  But  can  any  one 
look  to  human  behigs  and  say,  that  they  always  act 
thus  ?    Has  the  distracted  molher,  who  rushes  on 
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ccrUin  destruction  to  save  tlic  life  of  bcr  infant, 
nothing  in  view  but  the  pleasure  she  herself  is  to 
obtain  from  witnessing  its  deliverance  ?  Is  it  not 
perfectly  manifest  that  she  never  thinks  of  ae^  at 
all,  and  that  her  whole  object  is  to  rescue  her  bclovcfl 
charge  ? 

Another  example  of  mistaking  the  nature  of  fact$, 
may  be  given  from  the  strictures  of  Dr  Reid  on  the 
tenets  of  the  Nominalists  and  Kcalists.  In  attempt- 
ing to  refute  certain  errors  of  these  ingenious  specu- 
lators, Dr  Rcid  tells  u%  that  every  conception  has 
eomc  ohjec.i  towhich  it  refers, — that  he  who  conceives 
must  conceive  something, — and,  of  course,  that  every 
conception  must  be  a  conception  of  something.  But 
here  is  unquestionably  a  mistake  concerning  fact.  We 
can  form  a  conception  of  a  centaur,  of  a  tree  with  gold- 
en leaves,  of  a  horse  with  five  heads,  kz.;  but  such 
conceptions  have  manifestly  no  object  whatever  to 
which  they  refer.  They  &tc  pfieaomena  o/'mim/,  and 
nothing  else.  Dr  Keid,  indeed,  maintains,  that  in 
these  cases  the  conceptions  have  ohjects,  but  that  the 
objects  are  things  which  have  no  real  existence.  But 
this  is  not  only  to  mistake  fact,  but  to  advocate  a  di- 
rect contradiction.  A  thing  ivliich  has  no  real  exist- 
ence is  nothing  at  all,  and  can  neither  be  the  object ' 
of  a  conception,  nor  of  any  tiling  else.  No  truth,  sure- 
ly, can  be  more  evident,  than  that  that  which  has  no 
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being  is  noihinf^  ^  and  to  talk  oi  Mot/iiug  as  standing 
in  tlie  relation  of  an  object  to  our  concepUoDs,  is  cer- 
tainly a  strange  way  of  explaining  phenomcnit.  It  in 
precisely  similar  to  the  roodc  of  philosophizing  adopt- 
ed by  some  ancient  writers,  who  lalMurcd  to  point  out 
the  different  qualities  inherent  in  a  noacnfUy.  lit 
reality,  it  assumes  the  very  principle  on  which  theso 
speculators  proceeded. 

Dr  Kcid  lias  plainly  been  uiElcd  by  the  following 
argument,  which  has  often  imposed  on  philosophers: 
**  We  can  conceive,"  it  has  been  said,  *'  a  triangle 
which  does  not  exi»f,  and  demonstrate  from  it  the  pro- 
perties of  those  which  do  exist.  Hut  what  is  this  con- 
ceivetl  triaagle  ?  It  is  surely  something  different  from 
an  idea  in  our  own  mind.  Wc  do  not  speak  of  c<jui- 
lateral,  isosceles,  or  scalene  ideas,  nor  of  right-angled, 
acutc-anglcd,  or  obtuse-anglcd  ideas :  And  if  these 
attributes  do  not  belong  to  ideas,  it  follows  necessari- 
ly that  the  conceived  triatigle  ia  not  an  idea.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  the  object  of  an  idea,  and  an  object  which 
docs  not  exist."  I  shall  atlcrwards  have  occasion  to 
point  out  the  fallacy  of  this  very  specious  ailment. 
It  is  enough  to  remark  at  present,  that  the  doctrine 
whicli  Keid  means  to  establish  is  so  evidently  contradic- 
tory and  ridiculous,  that  no  ai^umcnt  whatever  couhl 
establish  it.  If  wc  arc  not  warranted  to  conclude,  that 
«  thing  which  has  no  existence  is  tiot/iittg-  whatever. 
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and.  consequently,  can  be  the  object  of  nothing  whal- 
cvcr,  all  belief,  and  judgment,  and  reasoning,  are  at 
an  end,  and  every  oonclunon  which  the  human  mind 
can  form  is  utterly  nugatory.  f 

4.  Another  error  into  which  philosophers  arc  apt 
to  fall,  is  the  taking  J(»-  granted  the  facts  fvhich  their  M 
reasoning  is  designed  to  prove.  The  elementary  truths 
pertainiug  to  the  mind  are  so  exceedingly  minute,  and 
50  much  intermingled,  that  an  inqnirer  is  extremely 
liable  to  pass  insensibly  from  one  tu  another,  and  ul- 
timately to  come  forward  'with  results  which  his  rea- 
soning is  totally  inadequate  to  support.  The  most 
profound  mctJipliyeicians  have  often  been  betrayed  in- 
to errors  of  this  kind.  Dr  Adam  Smith,  for  example, 
attempts  to  prove,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments, 
that  all  our  moral  ideas  and  feeUngs  spring  from  /tyta- 
pathy;  and  yet,  in  every  step  of  his  inquiry,  he  as- 
sumes the  existence  of  the  very  sentiments  which  he 
is  labouring  to  evince.  "  When  the  original  jia^on^" 
says  he,  "  of  the  person  principally  concerned  are  in 
l>crfect  concord  with  the  sympathetic  emotions  of  the 
spectator,  they  necessarily  appear  to  this  last  just  and 
proper,  and  suitable  to  their  objects ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, when,  upon  bringing  tlic  case  home  to  himself, 
lie  finds  that  they  do  not  coincide  with  what  he  feels, 
they  necessarily  appear  to  him  unjust  and  improper, 
and  unsuitable  to  the  causes  wliich  excite  them.    To 
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approve  of  the  passions  of  another,  therefore,  as  suit- 
able to  their  ohjects,  is  the  satae  thing  as  to  observe 
that  we  entirely  sympatkixe  with  them ;  and  not  to 
approve  of  them  as  such,  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
observe,  that  we  do  not  entirely  sympathize  with 
them." 

Now,  here  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  if  the  ori- 
ginal passions  of  the  person  principally  concerned  do 
not  involve  moral  sentiments,  the  sympathetic  emotions 
of  the  spectator  cannot  involve  them  either.  Whether 
we  regard  sympathy  as  our  entering  into  the  views  and 
feelings  of  another^  or,  with  Smith,  as  "  our  changing 
places  in  fancy"  with  another,  and  conceiving  our- 
selves to  be  affected  by  what  he  feels,  yet  it  certainly 
«annot  give  us  sentiments  which  he  does  not  feel,  and 
which  we  do  not  conceive  him  to  feel.  A  ready  com- 
munication of  sentiments  between  different  minds  un- 
doubtedly discovers  a  beautiful  correspondence  be- 
.tween  them,  but  no  such  communication  can  ever  give 
rise  to  a  sentiment  that  is  altogether  new.  The  trans- 
mission and  retransmission  may  be  as  often  repeated, 
and  may  comprehend  as  many  particulars,  as  we  please; 
but  still  it  can  convey  nothing  but  what  is  in  the  origi- 
nal mind.  Neither  mind  nor  matter  can  transmit  or 
communicate  what  it  has  not  to  itself;  Dr  Smith, 
with  aU  bis  acuteness,  has  manifestly  taken  for  grant- 
ed, that  the  person  with  whom  we  sympathize  is  en- 
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dowcd  with  the  very  sentiments  wliicli  by  means  of' 
sympatliy  he  thinks  he  has  accounted  for.  The  same 
iDiBtakc  penadcs  his  account  of  what  he  calls  merit 
and  demerit,  as  distinguished  from  moral  propriety 
and  impropriety^—  a  distinction,  by  the  way,  wludt 
seems  to  Iw  a  most  unphilosopbical  one. 

"  He  appears  to  deserve  reward,"  says  he,  "  who,  t*  I 
some  person,  or  persons,  is  tlic  natural  object  of  a  gra- 
titude which  every  tiumnn  heart  is  disposed  to  beat 
time  to,  and  thereby  applaud.  And  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  appears  to  dcserrc  punishment,  who,  in  the 
same  manner,  is,  to  some  person  or  persons,  the  natural 
object  of  a  resentment,  wliicli  the  breast  of  every  rea- 
sonable man  is  ready  to  adopt  and  sympathize  with. 
To  us,  surely,  that  action  must  appear  to  deserve  re- 
ward, which  every  body  who  knows  of  it  would  wish 
to  reward,  and  thereforedelights  to  see  rewarded.  And 
that  action  must  surely  appear  to  deserve  punish- 
ment which  every  body  who  knows  of  it  is  angry  with, 
and  upon  that  account  rejoices  to  sec  punished.'* 

Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  error  in  reasoning 

as  before.     That  action  must  uiuiuestionably  appear 

to  deserve  reward,  which  every  body  who  knows  of  it 

would  wish  to  reward,  ;;7"oyK/eflf  their  wishes  involve 

the  conviction  of  the  action's  being  morally  good.  And 

tliat  action  must  appear  to  deserve  punishment,  \vhich 

every  body  who  hears  it  is  angry  with,  and  on  that 
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account  rejoices  to  kc  puninlictl,  procUied  their  anger 
and  rejoicing  invo]rc  tlie  coavictioo  of  the  jiction'a 
being  morally  evil.  But  if  these  convictions  be  not 
involved,— the  very  convictions  which  Smith  ii  at- 
tempting to  account  for, — the  actions  can  appear  to 
clescTTC  nothing,  for  they  nrc  not  things  to  which 
moral  desert  can  at  all  be  applied. 

It  is  not  easy  to  mention  any  expcilicut»of  a  pou- 
tivc  kind,  that  can  much  assist  us  in  expounding  the 
phenomena  of  mind.  Attention  to  the  following  par- 
ticulars, however,  may  perhaps  be  of  some  nw. 

1.  We  should  carefully  remark  the  combinfti  infiu* 
ence  of  diUbrent  principles.  In  almost  every  mental 
operation,  there  are  more  principles  concerned  than 
one,  and  if  we  do  not  therefore  attend  to  their  joint 
influence,  we  may  labour  for  ever  in  explaining  phe* 
nomena,  and  yet  labour  to  no  purpose.  The  pheno- 
mena of  perception,  for  example,  are  usually  explain- 
ed by  referring  them  to  impressions  on  the  organs  of 
sense.  But  how  can  impressions  on  sense  afford  ideas 
of  objects  rM  extemaif  How  can  they  afford  ideas 
of  the  magnitnde  of  object*  ?  Or,  how  can  they  af- 
ford ideas  of  their  different  tiirections  ?  It  is  said,  I 
know,  that  after  we  have  obtained  an  idea  of  our  own 
body,  we  can  easily  discover,  by  its  means,  the  situa^ 
tion  and  magnitude  and  direction  of  other  bodies. 
But  in  what  way  is  the  discovery  effected  ?    Suppose 
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that  I  have  obtained  an  idea  of  the  exact  length  of 
my  hand,  yet  bow  can  1  obtain  by  it  an  idea  of  what 
is  perhaps  fifty  or  aa  hundred  times  longer  ?  The 
successively  applying  my  hand  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  object  is  evidently  not  enough.  >Iy  doing  so 
would  only  give  me  fifty  or  an  hundred  ideas  m  suc- 
cession, but  no  idea  of  the  entire  length  of  the  object.  | 
To  obtain  this  last  idea  some  other  principle  than 
sense  must  be  brought  into  operation, — a  principle 
which  can  retahi  and  combine  into  one  ichole  the  in- 
dividual ideas  which  sense  SHCcess'iveitj  furnishes. 
This  principle,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show,  is  Associa- 
tion :  a  principle  which,  ia  conjunction  with  sense, 
enables  us  to  explain  the  phenomena  with  great 
readiness. 

S.  We  should  carefully  remark  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  different  circumstances  romyjre//cw//«/Hf«iIi?r 
the  same  principle.  A  considerable  number  of  phe- 
nomena may  be  explained  in  this  way.  It  is  well 
known,  for  instance,  that  the  oftener  we  go  over  any 
train  of  ideas,  the  more  readily  docs  the  first  of  the 
train,  when  it  afterwards  occurs,  suggest  the  second* 
the  second  the  third,  the  third  the  fourth,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  train.  The  influence  of  repetition 
presents  some  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in 
mental  science,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.     They  may  be  ac- 
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ootmtnl  for,  I  iinagioo,  with  great  ease,  by  merely  at- 
tending to  tbc  dtlTcrcnt  circumstances  compTclicDded 
under  the  principle  of  association. 

It  is  uniformly  found  that  an  idcoy  by  precediag 
another,  acquires  cionic  degree  of  {lower  to  suggest  it, 
and  this  power  mast  remain  for  some  time,  clfie  it 
oould  not  be  said  to  be  acquired.  If  it  precede  the 
other  a  second  time,  it  must  acquire  another  degree 
of  power,  and  this  added  to  the  former  matt  doulite 
it,  a  third  time  must  triple  it,  and  so  on.  And  hence 
the  oftener  we  go  over  any  set  of  ideas  in  a  particular 
order,  we  should  be  able  to  go  over  them  again  the 
more  readily  in  the  same  order. 

The  cose  is  exceedingly  analc^na  to  certain  results 
presented  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  A  body,  by  fall- 
ing one  second  of  time,  acquires  a  certain  velocity ; 
by  falling  another  second,  the  velocity  is  doubled ;  a 
third  second  triples  it,  and  so  on.  This  accelerated 
velocity,  as  natural  philosophers  well  know,  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  any  distinct  law  of  matter,  but  is  merely 
a  consequence  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  increa- 
sing power  of  an  idea  to  suggest  others,  by  repeatedly 
preceding  them,  is  with  as  little  reason  to  be  imputed 
to  a  distinct  law  of  mind,  but  is  merely  a  consequence 
of  the  law  of  association. 

3.  But  the  laws  of  nature  not  only  make  things  act 
in  conJtcndioN ;  they  not  unfrequcntly  make  them  act 
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h  Opposition ;  and  it  is  necessary,  tberefore,  to  attcnc 
to  tlieir  conflicting  as  well  as  to  their  cooperating 
influence.     When  we  witness  the  ascent  of  smoke, 
we  would  not  conclude  that  smoke  possesses  a  princi- 
ple of  letiiy  wliicli  makes  it  mount  upwards.     The 
true  doctrine,  we  well  know,  is,  that  smoke  possesses 
gravity  as  well  as  other  bodies,  but  that  its  gravity  is 
counteracted  by  that  of  the  atmosphere.     In  the  sci- 
ence of  mind,  the  influence  of  counteracting  circum- 
stances is  also  to  be  attended  to.     W  bile  listening  to 
a  public  speaker,  should  an  uproar  arise  among  thepcr-  fl 
sons  around  us,  and  prevent  us  from  hearing  him,  we 
would  not  conclude  that  the  speaker  had  lost  his  Toice, 
or  that  bis  voice  bad  lost  its  power.    The  true  ac- 
-  count  evidently  is,  that  both  remain  as  before,  but 
that  their  power  is  counteracted  by  the  superior  influ- 
ence opposed  to  it.     Even  the  common  people  would 
explain  the  case  in  this  way,  and  tell  us  that  the  voice 
of  the  speaker  was  overpowered  by  our  more  noisy 
companions, — that  it  was  drowned  by  their  superior 
clamour,  and  prevented  from  reaching  us.    While  en-fl 
gaged  in  repeating  a  poem  which  we  have  perfectly 
committed  to  memory,  should  an  object  of  terror  pre-i 
sent  itself  to  our  view,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  all  thoughtsj 
of  the  poem  instantaneously  vanish,  and  that  an  en« 
tirely  different  set  of  thoughts  and  feelings  take  pos- ' 
session  of  our  mind.     Is  the  force  of  memory  in  this^ 
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ease  destroyed,  or  even  impaired  ?  No,  unquestion- 
aUy :  But  a  counteracting  force  of  superior  power 
has  come  into  operation,  and  the  influence  of  memory 
is  overcome.  A  mere  cliild  would  give  this  explana- 
tion, and  tell  ns  that  it  was  unahle  to  go  over  ita  task, 
not  because  it  had  committed  it  imperfectly  to  me- 
mory, but  because  it  was  fnterrupterJ  by  the  terrify- 
ing object  which  it  witnessed.  The  conflicting  influ- 
ence of  opposing  causes  will  often  enable  ns  tu  explain 
phenomena,  which  would  otherwise  be  utterly  unac- 
countable. 

4.  Specific  exam^es  should  as  fre<[uently  as  pocu- 
ble  bo  brought  forward,  liy  this  expedient,  the  phi- 
losophers of  matter  arc  enabled  in  meet  cases  to  con- 
duct their  inrcatigations  with  great  distinctness  and 
accuracy,  and  the  philosopher  of  mind  has  every  mo- 
tive to  resort  to  the  same  expedient.  His  subject, 
though  abounding  in  facts,  is  omaxingly  difficult,  aud 
requires  every  aid  which  prudence  can  suggest.  Any 
progress  that  has  hitiicrto  been  made  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  mind,  has  been  effected  in  this  way,  aud 
its  future  progress  can  be  advanced  in  no  other. 

It  is  a  mode  of  proceeding,  however,  that  is  very 
unfavourable  to  those  loose  and  rambling  speculations 
which  some  seem  so  fond  of;  and  it  will  never  suit 
those  who  cannot  submit  to  accurate  thinking.  But 
these  inconveniences  are  not  to  be  regarded.     The 
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study  of  the  miud  should  cither  be  conducted  with 
precision,  or  abandoned  altogether.  Discussions  im 
inch  a  subject  that  have  no  determinate  object,  are 
utterly  useless,  and  can  only  serve  to  amuse  the  idle 
and  the  frivolous. 

To  persons  of  reflection,  a  rigorous  mode  of  investi- 
gation is  far  from  wanting  its  attractions.  If  it  do  not 
afford  them  a  number  of  brilliant  and  fanciful  pic- 
tures, it  does  what  they  more  highly  value, — It  pre- 
sents to  them  things  in  their  true  colours  and  propor- 
tions, and  enables  them  to  establish  conclusions  thst 
will  bear  examination.  The  Science  of  Chemistry, 
*hen  vague  and  illusive,  afforded  amusement  to  not  a 
few  votaries  ;  but  who  that  has  a  particle  of  pbiloso* 
phical  genius,  would  prefer  such  amusement  to  tbef 
substantial  truth  and  sublime  interest  resulting  fnm 
the  labours  of  modern  accuracy  ?  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  language-— an  in- 
flucncc  ivhich  philosophers  are  continually  lamenting,^ 
— there  are  two  errors  to  be  particularly  guarded 
against, — J7ie  Jir»t  is,  regarding  those  things  as  onem 
which  are  expressed  by  one  term  ;  the  second,  the  re-" 
garding  those  things  as  more  ihtm  ouct  which  arc  ex-^ 
pressed  by  more  than  one  temt.  1 

The  Jirst  error  is  well  exposed  by  Dr  Brown,  in 
his  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Eflfect. 
Dr  Reid  has  somewhere  remarked,  iu  opposition  tc 
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Hume's  theory  of  Causation,  that  if  a  cause  be  n<^ 
thing  but  an  invarialile  antecedent,  then  night  must 
be  the  cause  of  day,  and  day  the  cause  of  uigfat.  But, 
as  Brown  justly  observes,  rfay  and  nif^ht  arc  not  words 
exprcssiro  of  particular  objects,  or  particuLiT  events 
but  of  portions  of  time  which  comprehend  many  dif- 
ferent objects  and  events.  Reid's  argument,  there- 
fore, is  north  nothing,  and  derives  its  whole  plausibi- 
lity from  the  source  now  -mentioned — Our  being  apt 
to  consider  tbiugH  as  one,  merely  because  they  are  ex- 
pressed by  o7ie  tcord. 

The  second  error — the  regarding  those  thing*  nt 
■more  than  one,  which  are  expressed  by  more  than  one 
tcord,  is  equally  to  be  avoided.  IJr  Keid  will  also 
furnish  an  example  of  this  blunder.  The  ronctfptJo/t 
which  we  form  of  a  sensation,  according  to  l)r  llcid, 
is  something  distinct  from  the  sensation  itself,  and 
implies  the  exercise  of  a  distinct  faculty.  He  every 
where  represents  conception,  or  simjtie  apprehenirion, 
as  a  separate  power  of  the  mind,  and  tells  us  that 
"  wc  cannot  ./(t/  jtain  without  eoitceicing  it,  thougli 
we  may  coticeive  it  without  Ji-eting  it."  "  In  cpcry 
operation  of  the  mind,"  he  farther  says,  "  in  every  thing 
we  call  thought,  there  must  be  concejitiou.  When 
we  analyse  the  various  operations,  either  of  the  under- 
standing or  of  the  will,  wc  shall  always  Bnd  this  at  the 
bottom,  like  the  caput  mortuum  of  tlic  chemists,  or 
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the  materia  prima  of  the  peripatetics ;  but  thougli 
there  is  no  operation  of  mind  without  conceptiou,  jet 
it  may  be  found  nakctl,  and  tlctachcd  from  all  otbcn, 
and  then  it  is  called  simple  apprehension,  or  the  bate 
conception  of  a  tiling." 

But  this  is  not  all.  Dr  Rcid  also  represents  cmt- 
aeioiuneJts  as  a  distinct  power  oi'  the  mind,  and  main- 
tuns  that  it  is  by  it  we  hare  the  knowledge  of  aU  our 
present  mental  operations.  "  To  perceive,"  says  he,  ' 
"  to  remember,  to  be  coHscioug,  and  to  conceive  or 
imagine,  arc  words  common  to  philosophers,  aud  to 
the  vulgar.  They  signify  different  operations  of  the 
miod.  which  arc  distinguislicd  in  all  languages,  and 
by  all  men  that  think."  ^ 

According  to  Dr  Reid,  then,  although  vre^el  tie 
moat  cxcrucititinff  pain,  yet  we  can  have  no  concep^^ 
tion  of  the  pain  without  the  additional  faculty  oi  con- 
ception, nor  any  K'Howkdge  of  the  pain  withoutthc  stiH 
additional  faculty  of  comcioumess.    But  I  appeal 
every  person  of  common  judgment,  if  it  be  not  a  co 
traUiclion  in  terms,  to  suppose  that  we  may  feel  p<tiit' 
without  cotteeiuug  it,  and  being  conscions  of  it    The 
very  existence  of  the  pain  mauit'cstly  involves  couce 
tion  and  consciousness.     In  fact,  the  feeling  or  sen 
sation  of  pain,  the  conception  of  pain,  and  the  co: 
sciouaness  of  pain,  are  evidently  nothing  but  different 
modes  of  expressing  the  same  thing  viewed  under  dif- 
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fvrent  aspects.  The  pain  u  stj'led  u  aensation,  when 
viewed  as  originating  from  sense ;  it  is  styled  a  (on- 
cepiioN,  when  ricwed  without  reference  to  our  belief 
or  disbelief  of  its  existence ;  and  it  is  styled  a  matttr 
^  consciouinesst  when  viewed  as  something  which 
from  its  nature  is  known.  To  assert  the  opcrition  of 
three  distinct  principles  iu  such  a  case  is  very  ridicu- 
lous. Were  a  person  to  hear  his  house  styled  some- 
times ftHedi/ice,  sometimes  a  f/uW/tM^,  and  sometimes 
a  caatle,  he  might  just  as  well  assert  that  he  bad  three 
different  houses,  because  each  of  the  words  has  a  dif- 
ferent meaning. 

As  to  the  language  to  be  employed  in  expiaining 
the  phenomena  of  mind  to  others,  the  chief  things  to 
be  attended  to  are  simjJic'Uy  and  precision.  N'aguc 
general  statements,  whicli  invohe  the  truth,  but  do 
not  describe  it,  arc  in  a  great  measure  useless.  Thoy 
arc  to  be  heard  every  day  from  the  lips  of  tlie  most 
illiterate,  but  arc  incapable  of  conducting  us  to  any 
definite  conclusion.  They  do  not  so  much  discover 
the  ti-uth  8B  tell  us  whereabouts  to  search  for  it.  A 
precise  view  of  things,  divested  of  every  extraneous 
circumstance,  is  one  of  the  main  duties  which  mental 
philosophy  has  to  perform,  and,  easy  at  first  sight 
though  it  seems,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult. 

When  metaphorical  language  i.^  employed,  Mr 
Stewart  recommends  that  it  should  be  coosidernbly 
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varied,  Uiat  the  defects  of  diflPerent  metaphors  may 
balance  one  another,  and  the  inconveniencics  that  m* 
su]t  from  the  exclusive  use  of  a  single  one  be  avoid* 
ed.  This  counsel  is  so  far  judicious^  But  stilt'it 
should  be  remembered  that  metaphors  are  very  ill  fit- 
ted for  expounding  metaphyseal  phenomena.  If  they 
do  not  lead  into  error,  it  is  all  that  we  can  expect  from 
them,  for  they  never  can  give  a  precise  view  of  the 
truth.  Wc  might  as  well  attempt  to  demonstrate 
Euclid's  Elements  by  mctaphon;,  a$  to  luifold  by  them 
the  nature  of  a  mental  operation. 

I  need  hardly  remark,  that  in  the  following  Specu- 
lations! have  adhered  as  closely  to  the  preceding  max- 
ims of  Philosophizing  as  was  in  my  power,  and  that  if 
inany  case  I  have  deviated  from  thcm,it  has  been  from 
inadvertence  and  not  from  design.     I  have  tlivided 
my  Ijucwbrations  into  l^^our  Parta,—-T/t^  First  cm- 
bracing  a  view  of  the  more  general  prindples  of  the 
mind  ;  f/ie  Second,  the  application  of  those  principles 
to  various  InteUiictual phenomena  ;  the  Thirds  their 
application  to  various  Active  phenomena ;  and  the 
Foiirt/i,thciT  ajjplication  to  \2txviwsM0ralpftemmena. 
This  division  has  subjected  me  to  the  necessity  of  a 
few  repetitions,  but  I  trust  they  will  not  be  found 
more  numerous  than  the  circumstances  demand.     I 
have  judged  it  priident  to  publish  only  the  First  Part 
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st  present,  till  I  see  how  my  SpecaUtions  are  Hkdy  to 
bereceiTcd. 

,  I  may  also  take  the  liberty  to  state,  that  my  r^ 
searches  have  been  prosecuted  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment, and  not  in  tbe  dischai^  of  any  professional 
duty.  I  am  not  extensirely  acquainted  with  meta- 
physical writings,  and  may  therefore  have  mentioned 
some  doctrines  as  my  own  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  my  predecessors.  If  I  have  done  so,  the 
only  apology  I  can  plead  is  ignorance.  I  have  studied 
to  deal  candidly  with  the  sentiments  of  others ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  for  writers  on  the  subject  of 
mind  to  avoid  appropriating  to  themselves  what  really 
may  belong  to  those  who  have  gone  before  them. 

I  shall  only  farther  state,  that  an  account  of  all  the 
leading  principles  of  my  Work  was  drawn  up,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  my  friends,  before  I  had  any 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  opinions  of  Dr  Brown ; 
and  that  since  I  have  perused  his  writings,  I  have 
seen  no  reason  to  alter  my  sentiments,  except  in  one 
or  two  trifling  particulars.  The  system  of  Dr  Brown 
certainly  discovers  great  ingenuity,  and  is  expounded 
with  great  eloquence ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  betray 
a  want  of  that  persevering  diligence  and  scrupulous 
caution,  without  which  metaphysical  inquiries  are  in 
a  great  measure  unavailing.     I  may  add,  that  it  is  a 
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gystem  of  the  moti  r^idnew9nty,aamxich  so  as  that 
of  aayjbialist  either  of  ancient  or  modem  tunes,  and 
is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  every  modification 
oijakdity  must  inevitably  encounter. 


CHAP.  I. 


SENSITIVE  PRINCIPLE.* 


Sect.  1. 


Ideas  ofExietuion. 


Many  of  the  iJcas  of  tbc  mind  are  originally  lug- 
gested  by  impresBions  on  the  organs  of  the  body. 
Some  philosopltcrs  contend,  tliat  they  arc  all  origin- 
ally suggested  in  ibis  way,  but  though  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  different,  yet  every  one  allows  that  the 
body  is  tbc  origin  of  a  great  number  of  ideas. 

The  oi^ans  of  the  body  which  suggest  ideas  ara 
styled  senaes,  and  arc  the  five  following  :  the  sense  of 
Smell,  of  Taste,  of  Hearing,  of  Sight,  and  of  Touch. 
The  ideas  suggested  by  the  sense  of  Smell  arc  our  va- 
rious sensations  of  smell ;  those  sn^ested  by  Taste 
are  our  various  sensations  of  taste ;  Hearing  suggests 
sensations  of  sound ;  Sight,  sensations  of  colour  ;  and 
Touch,  sensations  of  heat,  cold,  and  toHcI*.     AVhen 

*  It  M  nniiil  for  PhyBiologiirta  to  style  the  infinenc*  ponoasMJ  by 
the  Ixxly  to  prodace  fwling*  or  ideM  iii  the  miitd  the  Smtkitt 
Prinnplt. 
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an  object  makes  an  impression  on  the  sense  of  touch, 
besides  the  ideas  of  heat  or  of  cold  which  it  occa- 
sionally sugj^ests,  tticrc  is  always  another,  which  I 
b^  leave  to  call  the  sensation  or  idea  of  touch.  It 
IB  frequently  diHicult  to  distinguish  this  idea  from 
others  with  xvbicli  it  is  connected,  but  it  may  be  ren- 
dered perceptible  by  a  little  attention.  On  some  occa- 
sions any  one  may  distinguish  it.  ^V''hen  an  object 
makes  a  violent  impression  ou  the  organ  of  Touch,  a 
very  disagreeable  feeling  is  immediately  experienced, 
which  is  merely  the  sensation  of  touch,  excited  to  a 
dt^cc  tliat  is  painful. 

But.  besides  the  sensations  or  ideas  now  mentioned, 
there  is  another  suggested  by  impressions  on  the  body, 
of  much  more  imporlance  than  any  of  them — the  idea 
of  exlettsion.  This  idea  is  involved  in  all  our  con- 
eeptions  of  matter,  and  demands  the  utmost  atten. 
tion  from  all  who  would  examine  the  phenomena  of 
mind. 

Dr  Reid  contends  that  the  idea  of  extension  is  not 
suggested  by  impressions  on  the  body,  but  by  the 
sensations  which  result  from  these  impressions.  *'  £x- 
tension,"  says  he,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Alind,  "seems  to  be  a  quality  eugyested  to  us  by  the 
very  same  sensations,  which  suggest  the  otiier  quali- 
ties above  mentioned."  (He  had  been  speaking  of 
hardness  and  other  sensible  qualities.)  "  When  I 
grasp  a  ball  in  my  hand,  I  perceive  it  at  once  hard, 
figured,  and  extended.  The  feeling  is  very  simple, 
and  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  any  quality  of 
body ;  yet  it  suggests  to  us  three  primary  qualities, 
perfectly  distinct  from  one  another,  as  well  as  from 
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the  sens&tion  wbicli  indicates  them.  When  I  more 
my  hand  along  the  table,  the  feeling  is  so  simple,  that 
1  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  it  into  tilings  of  dil- 
fercnt  natures,  and  yet  it  immediately  suggests  hard- 
ness, smoothness,  extension,  and  motion, — things  of 
very  difTcreiit  natures,  and  all  of  thcni  ss  disiinclty 
understood,  as  tlic  feeling  which  suggests  them." 

Tlic  opinion  that  owx  tiensationx  qt  Jeeiings  sug- 
gest ideas  of  extension,  appears  to  me  very  improbable. 
Our  ideas  of  exteuaion  always  correspond,  uot  to  the 
nature  of  the  sensations,  but  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
impressions  ou  our  senses— a  prcsum|itiou,  at  least  of 
their  being  su^csted  by  these  impressions.  But  tl)c 
main  argument  is,  that  the  sensations  and  ideas  of 
extension,  as  far  as  cau  be  ascertained,  arc  suggested 
at  the  very  same  insUint.  \\'hcn  I  grasp  a  ball  in 
mjr  hand,  I  obtain  a  sensation  and  an  idea  of  exten- 
sioD,  but  I  eannot  perceive  the  minutest  interval  be- 
tween them.  They  seem  both  to  oceur  to  my  mind 
at  the  very  name  moment.  Why  then  should  1  im- 
pute the  former  to  the  impression  on  my  hand,  and 
not  the  latter  ?  To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  they  arc 
perfectly  simultaneous,  and  with  the  same  reason  I 
might  ascribe  the  sensation  to  the  idea  of  cxtciision, 
as  the  idea  of  extension  to  tlie  sensation.  The  fact 
clearly  is,  that  they  are  both  suggested  by  the  im- 
presnon  on  my  hand. 

In  a  subsequent  passage,  Th  Reid  observes,  "  that 
tlie  sensation  of  touch,"  (meaning  all  the  sensations 
excited  by  impressions  on  the  oi^an  of  touching,) 
«t  are  so  connected  by  our  constitution,  with  the  no- 
tion of  extension,  %urc,  and  motion,  that  philosophers 
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have  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other,  and  never  hare 
been  able  to  discern  that  ttiey  are  not  only  distinct 
things,  but  altogether  unlike."  Who  the  philosophers 
are  nbom  lieid  lierc  refers  to  I  do  uot  know.  Des 
Cartes,  Malebranche,  and  Locke,  three  very  eminent 
philosophers,  were  as  well  aware  of  the  distinction  at 
Dt  Kctd  himself.  "With  regard  to  Locke  in  parti- 
cular, his  well-known  division  of  the  qualities  of 
bodies  into  primary  and  secondary, — a  division  with 
vhich  Des  Cartes  and  ^lalebranche  were  also  well 
acquainted, — is  entirely  founded  on  this  distinction. 
His  primary  qualities  arc  nothing  else  but  those  which 
suggest  ideas  of  extension,  and  other  related  ideas^ 
while  his  secondary  qualitiets  are  those  which  suggest 
what  are  usually  called  sensations.  ^m 

The  real  state  of  the  matter  is  plainly  this.     Th^^ 
philosophers  now  mentioned  conceiTcd  that  our  bodi- 
ly senses  give  rise,  not  only  to  certain  Jeelhiff^Sf  but 
also  to  ideas  of  extension,  and  other  rclatcil  ideas,  and^ 
therefore  they  frequeutly  give  the  name  of  sensations^ 
to  the  whole  group ;   whereas,  Dr  Rcid  conceives 
that  our  bodily  senses  give  rise  to  nothing  but  certaia 
feeiingg,  and  that  it  is  those  feelings  which  give  rise 
to  ideas  of  extension,  and,  therefore,  he  limits  the 
word  sensation  entirely  to  the  feelings.     Tn  all  this, 
however,  there  is  nothing  like  confiision,  but  merely  ^ 
a  variety  in  the  application  of  a  term  arising  fromfl 
opinions  that  arc  at  once  distinct  and  intelligible.  " 
Dr  Reid,  notwithstanding  his  high  talents,  discoi'ers, 
throughout  his  whole  writings,  a  strange  propensity 
to  magnify  the  difference  between  himself  and  Iiis 
predecessors. 
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Dr  Brown,  in  cndcaTouring  to  explain  the  orifriii 
of  our  ideas  of  exlensJou,  remarks  as  follows :  *'  TJic 
band  is  the  great  organ  of  touch.  It  is  composed  of 
Tarious  articulations,  that  are  easily  morahlc,  no  as 
to  adapt  it  readily  to  changes  of  shape,  in  nccontmo- 
dation  to  the  shape  of  the  hodics  which  it  grasps. 
If  \vc  thai  our  hand  gradHaUy,  or  o/Mm  it  gradual- 
ly, we  find  a  certain  series  of  feelings,  varytng  with 
each  degree  of  opening  or  closing,  and  giving  the  no- 
tiou  of  9uccea«ion  of  a  certain  length.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  we  gradually  extend  our  itrmx,  in  various  di- 
rections, or  bring  them  near  to  us  again,  we  find,  that 
each  degree  of  the  motion  is  accompanied  with  a 
feeling  that  is  distinct,  so  as  to  render  us  completely 
conscious  of  the  precession.  The  gradual  closing  of 
the  hand,  therefore,  must  necessarily  give  a  succession 
of  feelings,-^!  succession  which,  of  itself,  might,  or 
rather  mmt,  furuish  the  notion  of  length,  in  the  man- 
ner before  stated,  the  length  being  different,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  degree  of  the  closing, — and  the  gradual 
stretching  out  of  the  arm  gives  a  succession  of  feel- 
ings, which,  in  like  manner,  must  furnish  the  notion 
of  length, — the  length  being  different,  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  stretching  out  of  the  arm.*' 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  tli&t  the  operations  here 
mentioned  will  give  rise  to  the  notion  of  length  of 
tlurofion,  or  rather  of  feelings  as  occurring  in  differ- 
ent points  of  duration,  and,  of  course,  as  occurring  iii 
succession  ;  but  unless  length  of  dttraiion  be  the  same 
thing  with  length  of  extension,  they  can  evidently 
give  UB  no  manner  of  notion  of  this  latter  species  of 
length  at  all 
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The  next  p&rt  of  the  process  Dr  Brown  stfttcs  ttius. 
"  In  these  circum stances  of  acquired  knowledge,  af. 
tcr  the  scries  of  muscular  feelings,  in  tlie  voluntary 
closing  of  the  hand,  has  become  so  familiar,  that  the 
whole  series  is  anticipated  snd  expected,  as  soon  as  iBe 
motion  has  l)Ogtni, — when  a  hall,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, IB  placed  for  the  first  time  in  the  infant's  hand, 
he  feels  that  he  can  no  longer  perform  the  usual  coii< 
traction, — or,  in  other  words,  since  he  docs  not  fancy 
that  he  has  muscles  which  are  contracted,  he  feels  that 
the  usual  scries  of  sensations  does  not  follow  his  will 
to  renew  it; — he  knows //ow  much  of  the  aceustomctl 
succession  is  still  remaining  i  and  the  notion  of  this 
jtrir/iculfir  /frttg'tk,viih\ch  was  expected,  and  interrupt* 
cd  by  a  new  scn<iation,  is  thus  associated  with  thcpar- 
iiculitr  tactiud Jcclhtj^  excited  by  the  pressure  of  the 
ball,-^tlie  greater  or  less  magnitude  of  the  ball  pre- 
venting a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  scries  of  feelings 
jn  the  accuBtoinc<l  contraction.  My  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  this  Uivtiial  feeliti^,  as  associated  with  that 
feeling,  which  atfent/s  a  cerUiin  prtigresit  ofcoutrac- 
tion^  the  two  feelings  at  last  flow  together,  as  in  the 
acquired  perceptions  of  vision  ;  and,  wlicn  the  process 
lias  been  repeated  with  various  bodies  innumerable 
times,  it  becomes,  at  last,  as  impossible  to  separate  the 
mere  tactualjeelings,  from  ihcjcelinjr  qfk-tiffi/i,  as  to 
separate  the  whiteness  of  a  sphere  in  vision,  from  the 
convexity  of  the  sphere,  which  the  eye  of  itself  would 
have  been  for  ever  incapable  of  perceiving." 

Kvery  person  will  admit,  that  it  may  become  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  mere  tactual  feeling  from  the  feel- 
ing of  length, — understanding  by  the  word  length, 
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letigtJi  ofduratioH ;  Liit  what  concern  tliis  lias  willi 
exiensioHf  I  am  utterly  at  a  los«  to  conceive.  There 
arc  no  tlotibt  many  analogies  betnecn  duration  and 
extension;  but  to  assume  that  ihcy  are  literally  one  and 
the  same  thing,  as  Di  Bronn  most  evidently  docs,  ii 
one  of  the  most  unnarrantable  assumptions  tliat  ever 
was  hazarded.  His  raode  of  accounting  for  our  know. 
ledge  oi  ^uperjkial  cxtenshti/is,  if  possible,  still  more 
wonderful. 

"  When  a  body,"  says  he,  "  is  placed  in  the  infant's 
baud,  and  its  little  fingcrii  arc  bent  by  it  as  before, 
sometimes  one  finger  only  is  impeded  in  its  progress, 
sometimes  tico,  sometimes  three ;  and  he  tlius  add« 
to  the  notion  of  mere  length,  which  would  hare  been 
the  same,  whatever  number  of  fingers  had  been  im- 
peded, the  notion  of  a  certain  number  of  proximate 
and  co-existing  lengths,  which  is  the  very  notion  of 
breadth."  I  am  not  sure  if  I  rightly  understand  this; 
but  the  meaning  seem*  to  be,  that  our  notion  of  a  plain 
superficies,  is  merely  tlic  concurrence  of  dilfercnt  sc- 
ries of  successive  feelings.  As  to  uur  knowledge  of 
extension  in  three  dhacnsiona^  Dr  ISrowu  says  little  or 
notbing. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  any  refutation  of  these 
most  singular  opinions.  The  very  tbundation  on  which 
they  rest  is  untenable ;  for  that  foundation  is,  that 
fluraiioH  and  exieusion  are  substantially  one  and  the 
same  thing ;  and  that  a  cubical  foot,  or  a  cubical  yartly 
is  not  csseutiolly  different  from  an  hour,  or  a  day, — 
both  being  composed  of  the  same  ingrwlients. 

"Would  we  only  attend  to  the  simple  facts  of  the 
case,  the  manner  in  nhich  our  ideas  of  extension  are 
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su^esteil,  might  be  Ktatetl,  I  iinAgiiip,  without  dini- 
culty.  They  seem  evideutly  to  be  suggested  accord- 
ing to  the  following  law.  Kreiy  hajtrrit.snm  on  a 
»en.t}iire  jtart  of  the  hvthj  siigf^sfs  a  .tciisntinn  ;  and 
in  connexion  with  it  an  idea  of  a  portion  qf  extcimoH 
corrf»}x>n(liiif(  to  the  extent  of  the  imjtressioH*  •^ 

L.et  it  be  observed,  however,  that  in  stating  this  as 
the  law  which  regulates  the  suggestion  of  ideas  of  cx< 
tension,  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  assert  that  it  is  »xi 
ultimate  principle,  beyond  which  our  researches  are 
not  to  be  carried.  Wc  arc  not  wanantcd  to  assert 
this  of  any  knowii  law  whatever,  whether  of  mind  or 
of  matter.  Kven  the  law  of  gravitation,  one  of  the 
most  general  of  all  laws,  may,  for  any  thing  wc  kuorr. 
be  resolved  into  some  other  still  more  general.  All 
that  I  venture  to  state  is,  that  ideas  of  extensioii  an?, 
in  point  qfjaef,  suggested  according  to  the  law  now 
mentioned ;  and  that  as  uo  attempt  to  account  for 
their  suggestion  on  a  more  simplo  principle  has  suc- 
ceeded, we  are  bound,  in  t/ic  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge,  to  regard  this  as  an  ultimate  law.  I  have  re- 
flected again  and  again  on  the  explanation  offered  by 
Dr  Brown,  and  with  eyery  disposition  in  my  power 
to  judge  impartially  ;  hut  the  only  impression  it  has 
left  on  my  mind  is  amazement  that  a  person  of  his 
eminent  talents  should  have  hazarded  an  explanation 

•  Tlic  Jaw  may  be  atntod  otiierwise,  tbiie : — Jiviry  impression 
on  a  senmtivc  pari  (jj'the  bodi/  suggests  a  senmiion  ;  and,  im  con- 
vfjrion  mth  it,  an  idea  of  a  jtortion  ofextetision  corresponding  to 
the  porlinn  nfnvrvom  erpartxiov  ajfcclfd.  It  i«  alwajrs  thi^  exlrp- 
mities  of  [lie  ncncs  that  are  atfirled  by  iiiijircssions  tm  our  sensi- 
tive orguis,  at  IcsHt  in  the  first  instFinrr. 
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vo  very  exlraordinan'.  Were  it  not  for  tlie  gravity 
be  every  where  maintains,  I  should  certainly  be  in* 
(luccd  to  believe  that  his  design  was  to  turn  the  whulu 
suhjcct  into  ridicule. 

The  law  which  1  have  mcntioncil,  and  which  may 
be  styled  The  Ijate of  Concsiiondenxx,  is  manifestly 
applicable  to  the  sense  of  Touch ;  for,  whatever  be  the 
form  or  magnitude  of  an  impression  on  tliiis  organ, 
wc  uniforraly  experience  «  Hcnsatiou  tmd  an  idea  uja 
jiortion  of  extension  of  a  corresponding  fonn  and  mag- 
nitude. An  impression  of  one  dimension,  suggests 
a.  sensation  und  uii  idea  of  one  dimension.  An  im- 
pression of  two  dimensions,  suggests  a  sensation  nnd 
an  idea  of  two  dimensiouji.  An  impression  of  three 
dimensions,  such  as  an  imprcHsion  on  the  whole  ex- 
ternal surfaee  of  the  hand,  suggests  a  uensation  and  an 
idea  of  three  dimensions.  "When  the  impression  is 
eircular,  wc  obtain  a  itensation  and  nn  idea  of  a  circle. 
When  the  impression  is  square,  we  obtain  a  gensatioti 
and  an  idea  of  a  square.  AVhen  the  impression  is  of 
small  extent,  we  obtain  a  sensation  and  an  idea  of  a 
small  extent.  When  the  impression  is  of  large  extent, 
WC  obtain  a  sensation  and  an  idea  of  a  la^c  extent. 
In  short,  let  the  impression  be  varied  as  it  may,  we 
always  experience  a  sensation  and  a  corresponding  va- 
riety in  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  impression  of 
which  wc  obtain  the  Idea.* 


*  Thfi  ioctriae,  that  our  scnatioos  muy  )>arc  a  MuQiing  extCB- 
£ion,  a  direct])-  «r  iii<tirfct])'  admitted  bycfory  onc,cr«n  by  tb«M 
who  prafesA  to  disaTow  it  "  When  a  L'oluurGd  hody,"  nys  Dr 
KckI,  "  isprescDtcd  (o  lis,  tlii-re  is  a  tvrUm  nppiirti iun  tiilliccyr, 
wiiiuli  wc  have  wiled  iJic  ttppeartincc  (rf  colour.  Mr  LvcLc  roll*  it 
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As  tlie  abuve  law,  too,  would  lead  us  to  expect,  the 
ficnsatiou  and  tbe  idea  of  extension  always  seem  blend, 
cd  witli  each  other,  and  of  tlic  same  apparent  dimen- 
sions.  When  any  part  of  the  body  is  pained,  we  feel 
as  if  tbe  pain  were  diffused  over  the  part  affected,  and 
of  the  same  exfeut  with  it.  When  any  part  is  afiicct- 
ed  with  cold,  we  feel  in  the  Karoeway,— as  if  the  cold 

ao  ideal  uod  itnlctd  it  luay  bv  culleilso  witli  the  grcatosi  propria 
ty.  Tliiti  iilca  vsui  linvc  do  «xi$ttpncc  but  wben  it  is  iierreirod.  It 
11  a  kind  of  (houglit,  uidoui  ODljrbe  tlieactof  «  tliiiiktag  bciag." 
But  doe*  not  this  apfte-iirance  or  sentatiim  of  colour,  wLith  Ur 
Hftid  admits  to  be  a  kiud  of  thought,  awm  ta  be  cxtvti()«d  ?  Can 
aoy  one  witjion  aD  appearand  of  colour,  which  has  no  appaml 
dimaitlons  ?  Stewnrt  iiaarrts  that  iht-  Bcnsution  of  culuiir  appears 
to  tic  mind  to  I)c  "  tomelhing  spread  vfcr  the  surface  offiwlitJi." 
But  is  it  [>o<»iblc  for  uiy  thinf;  to  appear  to  be  tprmAover  the  turf  act 
^bodm,  that  has  aosterning  exteiuum  Y  Dr  Brown  says,  tliat  he 
**  cannot  separate  the  colour"^ mean i rig  the  xcnpuilioti  of  culuur— • 
frniti  the  ivnj^th  imil  breadth  uf  the  trtiak  uf  n  large  oak  before 
him.  And  in  this  asticrtioii  he  necessarily  admits  the  opparail 
cxtoRftion  of  t)iv  spiisatiun  of  ctiluiir.  Ttotli  Stewart,  induetl,  and 
itrcinn  cuiitenil,  thiil  the  seeming  extcnnan  of  iTolour  in  tho  atav* 
tbcy  rcfi'i'  to,  is  not  the  reeuit  of  Bctisatiuii,  hut  of  iiHsuctatioD  ; 
but  that  atfeets  not  in  the  slightest  decree  the  ffcncrnl  doctrine 
itself.  The  truth  is,  every  system  of  pliilusuphy,  aiieient  und  itin- 
dern,  till  the  time  of  Dr  Reid,  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  our 
BCiiuitioiiH  have  frequently  ii  scaiiin^exleimon.  And  Dr  Iteid  and 
liis  followers,  as  wo  have  seen,  do  tlit;  KUtno  whenever  they  &k 
tlirowu  off  tlicir  gijiird.  I  iniiy  :tdd,  tliat  the  common  people  con- 
tinually iiiahe  use  of  lanfiuiipc  which  implies  the  snm'ing extens'ivn 
of  scnaations-  They  speuk,  for  example,  of  the  whole  of  such  a 
part  of  tiioir  {loAivf^feeiiii}^  pmn,ffelmg  kn!,  orfet.Ttng  cold, — Jan. 
gliagi."  wliidi  ueeessarily  imidics  thiit  the  scaxnlioK  vffiniu,  of  fical, 
or  oF  cold,  Gcenia  to  he  diffuacd  or  L'\ti:iiilt:cl  over  the  part  they  re- 
fer to.' 
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were  diff'meti  over  the  part, — or,  what  amouiiU  to  tlic 
iiaine  thing,  as  If  the  part  felt  the  scnsatiuu  of  cold: 
And  so  in  all  otber  cases.* 

Dr  Brovtii  remarks,  "  That  frith  our  present  ooin- 
plete  Iwlief  of  external  thiugs,  and  especially  of  our 
organs  of  sense,  the  most  important  of  these,  the  ori- 
gin of  our  knowledge  of  extension  seems  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  very  easy  explanation.  The  /u/uare  sar/hce 
presses  ou  our  orgtm  of  touch, — it  affects  not  a  nnglo 
physical  point  merely,  but  a  portion  of  the  organ,  cor- 
responding exactly,  in  surtacL>,  with  itself;  and  tlic 
perception  of  the  Bimilar  square,  it  will  be  said,  tliux 
immediately  arises."  And  in  a  subsequent  lecture 
lie  remarks,  "  I  next  proceeded  to  coniiider  the  other 
class  of  supposed  tangible  qualities,  which  includes  the 
various  modifications  of  ('j:tetmiun,  aud  urgcil  many  ar- 
guments to  show,  in  like  manner,  that,  however  in- 
dissolubly  these  may  seem  at  prt'JieHt  to  be  connected 
with  the  simple  feelings  of  our  organs  of  touch,  it  is 
not  to  our  simple  original  feelings  of  sense,  that  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  them  as  qualities  of  things  with- 
out," 

In  these  passages,  Dr  Brown  admits  every  thing  I 
plead  for  as  necessary  to  establish  the  law  of  cone* 
spondence, — at  least  in  as  for  as  foucA  is  concerned. 
For  if  there  he  at  present  such  a  connexion  as  lie 
speaks  of,  it  Is  manifest  we  must  rcganl  this  connex- 
ion as  oriff^itta/t  till  its  origin  be  uc<M}untcd  for ;  and 
this  has  never  yet  bL-cii  done. 

Ideas  of  extension  are  aliio  nilbrdod  by  tfw  avma:'  o/' 
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tight,  and  the  larger  or  snaallcr  the  impression  on  tlie 
organ,  the  larger  or  smaller,  other  things  being  equal, 
is  the  portion  of  extension  of  which  we  obtain  the  idea. 
Some  indeed  contend,  that  sight  affords  onlj-  sensa- 
lioH4  qfcoiour,  and  no  idea  of  extension  at  all ;  but 
this  opinion  has  never  been  established  by  adequate 
evidence;  and  it  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  not 
a  few  phenomena.  At  any  rate,  in  the  present  state 
t^our  knoicledf^,  we  certainly  have  by  sight  ideas  of 
extension,  and  ideas  of  ^eater  or  smaller  portions  of 
it,  other  things  being  equal,  according  to  the  impres- 
sions on  the  organ  ;  and  arc  bound,  tlicrcfore,  Co  re- 
gard this  as  an  ultimate  principle,  till  it  be  traced  to 
one  more  general.  This,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never 
yet  been  done,  and  I  am  utterly  unable  to  perceive 
how  it  can  be  done. 

In  connexion,  too,  with  the  ideas  of  visual  exten- 
sion, there  is  always  a  sensation — to  wit,  a  sensation 
of  colour ;  and  this  sensation  seems  diffused  over  the 
extension  of  which  we  obtain  the  idea,  and  blended 
witli  it.  The  law  of  correspondence,  therefoiCj  holds 
so  far  with  regard  to  sight. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  however,  that  every  ob- 
ject appears  to  the  eye  as  a  straight  line,  or  a  plane 
fiuperficies;  whereas,  impressions  ou  the  eye,  as  every 
one  knows,  are  always  concave:  and  though  ideas  of 
visual  extension,  therefore,  may  correspond  with  the 
magiti/ude,  yet  they  cannot  correspond,  it  may  be 
thought,  with  the^/7M  of  the  impressions. 

The  opinion,  that  every  object  appears  to  the  eye 
as  a  straight  Hnc,  or  a  plane  superficies,  though 
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far,  1  imagiue,  from  being  well-founded.  The  follow- 
ing diagram  witi  illustrate  what  I  conceive  to  be  tbc 
true  state  of  the  case. 


H 


P       B< 


T>et  A  B  C  be  a  plane  angle,  formed  by  tlie  lines 
A 13.  B  C  ;  let  D  E  F  be  the  eye,  DUE.  the  rctiua. 
and  G  11  J,  the  picture  of  the  angle  on  the  retina. 
Let  the  centre  of  the  eye  he  iu  the  wune  plane  with 
the  lines  A  B.  It  C,  and  he  directly  opposite  to  the 
point  B,  where  tbc  lines  meet  and  funn  the  angle. 

According  to  the  common  doctrine,  the  two  straight 
JJDcs  A  B,  B  C,  will  seem  to  form  one  straight  line, 
and  hare  the  appearance  of  K  F  L  clo«e  upon  the 
eye. 

Bisect  G  H  J,  the  picture  on  the  retina :  Bisect  also 
K  F  L :  Join  H  and  F,  tlie  two  points  of  bisection : 
Join  likewise  I  K,  and  G  L. 

From  the  well-known  laws  of  vision,  it  is  evident 
that  tbc  jwiiit  F  of  the  appearance  is  suggested  hy 
the  point  H  of  the  impression  ;  the  point  K  of  the 
ttppciirauce,  by  the  point  1  of  the  ipprcssiou  ;  and  the 
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point  L  of  the  .ippcarancc,  by  the  poiul  G  of  the  im- 
pression. The  line  H  F,  however,  is  shorter  than  ci- 
ther of  the  liucs  1  K,  G  L  ;  and  the  poiut  F,  there- 
fore, is  seen  at  a  less  distance  troro  the  part  of  the 
impression  corres|Kinding  to  it  than  the  points  K  L, 
from  the  parts  of  tlie  imprcssioa  corresponding  to 
ihcm ;  in  other  words,  tltc  points  I,  G,  of  the  im* 
pression,  suggest  the  parts  of  the  appearance  corre- 
sponding to  them  by  a  different  law  from  H.  All 
the  points  of  the  impression,  too,  fjettceen  H  anci 
G,  must  suggest  the  parts  of  the  appearance  corre-  M 
spending  to  them  by  a  different  law  from  H,  and 
likewise  by  a  diifcrcut  law  from  uiic  another ;  and  the 
same  must  be  the  case  with  the  points  hetween  H  and 
1.  But  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  tlmt  the  points 
of  tlie  impression  operate  according  to  diUcrcnt  laws  ? 
As  far  as  wc  cait  judge,  an  impression  on  one  part  of 
the  retina  oiwrates  exactly  as  an  impression  on  a.u- 
other.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  imagiuing, 
that  they  operate  according  to  different  laws.  If  they 
operate,  however,  according  to  the  same,  the  two  lines 
A  B,  B  C,  instead  of  having  the  appearance  of  the 
straight  line  K  F  L,  will  have  the  appearance  of  the 
carve  line  N  F  M, — the  point  N  being  at  the  same 
distance  from  I,  that  F  is  from  II,  and  M  from  G. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  all  objects,  in 
as  far  as  single  vision  is  concenied,  must  appear  to 
have  the  same  form  with  their  pictures  on  the  retina. 
A  straight  line  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  curve; 
two  straight  lines  situated  with  regard  to  the  eye  as 
A  B,  B  C,  will  likewise  havetiiea2)pear.inceofacurve. 
A  plane  superficies  will  have  the  appearance  of  pari 
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a  hollow  sphere.  A  solid  will  likewise  hare  the  ap* 
pcarancc  of  part  of  a  liollow  sphere.  In  other  wonb* 
the  law  of  correspondence,  in  as  far  ss  single  vision  ig 
concerned,  mil  apply  iis  exactly  to  Sight  as  to  Touch. 
Again ;  When  impressions  are  made  on  bolA  ei/e», 
it  uniformly  Iiappcns  that  there  arc  two  appearanoea 
corresponding  to  the  two  impressions,  except  when  tlio 
eyes  are  in  a  certain  position,  which  may  be  called 
theirnatural  position.  It  likewise  unifonuly  hapjicns, 
that  the  nearer  the  eyes  approach  this  position,  tho 
nearer  do  the  appearances  approach  one  another,  till, 
at  last,  when  the  eyes  come  to  the  very  position,  tho 
appearances  altogether  coincide,  and  of  course  fonn 
but  one  appearance.  It  also  uniformly  happen^!,  tlint 
afler  the  appearances  coincide,  the  united  or  combined 
appearance  is  much  more  vivid  than  the  separate  onci. 
So  that,  in  strict  propriety,  there  arc  two  appearanoea 
m  every  casCy  corresponding  to  the  two  imprc&ttiomH 
only  in  a  certain  position  of  the  cyea  the  appearances 
seem  to  occupy  the  same  spot,  and  consequently  to 
form  but  one  appearance,  la  other  words,  the  law  of 
correspondence  applies  as  completely  to  Sight  as  to 
Touch. 

From  the  supposition  that  c^'ery  object  appears  to 

the  eye  as  a  straight  line  or  a  plane  superficies,  is  do* 

rived  the  common  doctrine,  that  the  eye  alone  afTurds 

ideas  of  extension  only  in  two  dimensions ;  but  if  the 

doctrine  now  mcntion«l  be  just,  the  eye  must  alTord 

ideas  of  extension  in  three  dimensions,  fur  every  part 

I       of  a  hollow  sphere  has  three  dimensions.     This  doc- 

I       trine,  however,  will  have  no  iullucnoc  on  our  conclu- 

I      sions  respecting  the  acrjuircd  perceptions  of  sight,  for 
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in  whatever  way  objecU  originally  appear  to  the  eye^ 
whether  as  a  plane  or  as  a  curve,  they  must  still  ap- 
pear to  be  close  upon  the  eye,  as  soon  as  the  eye  is 
known  to  he  the  organ  that  affords  them ;  and  the 
notions  which  we  afterwards  obtain  of  their  Uistacce 
must  be  acquired  in  the  one  case  exactly  as  in  the 
other. 

The  Sense  of  Taste  is  generally  believed  to  af- 
ford only  sensations  of  taste,  such  as  xtveett  mm;  hit- 
ter, &c  ;  but,  from  sereral  phenomena,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  opinion  is  by  no  means  tenable, 
and  that  the  hiw  of  Correspondence  applies  to  Taste 
as  well  as  to  Sight  and  Touch. 

W^G  always  find  that  an  ioipressioii  on  the  organ 
(^  T<ute  is  accompanied  not  only  with  a  sensation, 
but  also  with  an  idea  oit\\e  pari  of  the  organ  qffect- 
etl.  All  impression  on  the  tongue  is  accompanied 
with  a  seusalion  and  an  tdca  of  the  tongue's  being  the 
part  affected,  and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  tongue 
icels  the  sensation,  or  that  we  feel  the  sensation  in 
the  tongue.  An  impression  on  a  small  part  of  the 
tongue,. — on  the  point  of  it  for  example, — is  accom- 
panied with  a  sensation  and  an  idea  of  a  small  part 
of  the  tongue's  being  affected ;  an  impression  on  a 
large  part  is  accompanied  with  a  sensation  and  an  idea 
of  a  large  part's  being  affected  ;  an  impression  on  the 
whole  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  is  accompanied  with 
a  sensation  and  an  idea  of  the  whole  upper  surface  of 
the  tongue's  being  affected.  That  is,  precisely  as  by 
Touch  and  Sight,  we  have  by  Taste  ideas  of  extension 
corresponding  to  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  im- 
pressions, for  it  is  im{)ossibIe  to  have  au  idea  of  th 
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dimensions  of  any  tiling  extended  without  liaving  an 
idea  ofa  portion  of  extension  corresponding  to  its  form 
and  magnitude.  As  in  the  case  of  Touch  and  Sight, 
too,  the  sensations  su^ested  by  Taste  seem  always 
difffised  over  the  extension  of  which  vrc  obtain  the 
idea,  and  blended  with  it 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  snid,  that  thongh,  ttt 
present,  wc  have  by  Taste  ideas  of  eslcnsion  corre- 
sponding to  the  impressions  on  the  organ,  yet  there  in 
no  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  case  in  infancy, 
or  that  Taste  orif^naUy  affords  such  ideas.  They 
may  be  acquired,  it  may  be  thonght,  by  experience. 

In  all  our  inquiries  into  the  human  mind,  it  is  plain 
wc  must  begin  with  the  phenomena  of  mature  life. 
Of  the  mental  operations  of  infantx  we  hare  no  direct 
hnowledgc,  and  it  is  only  by  observing  and  analysing 
the  complicated  phenomena  of  after  years  that  wc  can 
ever  learn  what  the  infant  mind  is  engaged  in.  Now 
the  question  with  regard  to  Taste  stands  exactly  thus: 
By  Touch  and  Sight  in  mature  age  wc  have  ideas  of 
extension,  by  Taste  wc  hare  the  same ;  by  Touch  and 
Sight  in  mature  age  wc  have  ideas  of  extension  cor- 
responding to  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  imprcx- 
sions;  by  Taste  we  have  so  hkewise ;  in  the  case  of 
Touch  and  Sight  in  mature  age  the  sensations  which 
accompany  the  ideas  seem  diffused  over  the  extension 
and  blended  with  it,  and  tlie  same  is  the  case  in  Tast- 
ing. On  what  principle  then  is  it  inferred,  that  the 
former  originally  give  ideas  of  extension,  and  that  the 
latter  does  not  ?  The  analogy  between  them  is  com- 
plete. Whatever  argument  afleets  the  one  afteets 
them  all,  and  the  same  reason  that  makes  us  ascribe 
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I  of  exteuioa  aflKmled  by ' 
I  Mcribe  to  it  those  aflforc 


£k  Bcvva,  dMingli  his  opinioiu  are   exccedh^ 
dMnaC&HB  tb«e  which  I  have  rentured  to  su^ 
ytX  ^M^aaXj  allows  that  if  ideas  of  extensioo  bei 
frhullj  afforded  bj  amy  of  our  organs  of  sense,  tf 
arc  Tcry  proUaWy  affiwded  by  them  aff.    "  Wt 
apt  to  forpel,"  says  he,  in  his  TweNty-Second  Leeii 
"  in  inquiries  of  this  sort,  tliat  it  is  not  in  onrn} 
of  Touch  meret^  tliat  a  certain  extent  of  the  iion 
extremity  of  our  sensorial  organ  is  affected.    Thi 
oirs,  equally,  in  every  other  or^an.     In  the  guj 
cial  expansion  of  the  nerves  of  hearing,  smell, 
taste,  for  example,  it  is  not  n  point  merely  thai 
fccted,  but  a  7itimber  of  coiithitwtts  jmnfji, 
as  in  the  superficial  organ  of  Touch  ;  and  if.  ^ 
fore,  the  notion  of  extension  in  general,  or  of  A> 
which  is  iimited  extension,  arose  whencrcr  * 
the  ncr^'ous  cxpaji&ion  was  aflW'tcd  in  any  wn 
nhonld  denvc  these  nodons  as  much  frooi  a 
m  a  sound,  »  frem  any  of  the 
lofflVOiKaoorToach.''  Dr 
the  altOMtnr,  tiut  mmv  of  oar  scBsei  cK^isnl 
•rccMMM^«Ufe  I  eoMt  but 
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part  affected.  When  the  effluvia  which  excite  smell 
are  strongly  inhaled  into  the  nostrils,  they  strike  with 
greater  force  on  the  upper  extremities  than  on  the 
lower,  and  in  such  a  case  we  easily  perceive  •  that  the 
upper  extremities  are  inost  powerfully  affected,  and 
feel  as  if  thejstrongest  part  of  the  sensation  were  si- 
tuated in  the  upper  extremities,  or  as  if  the  upper  ex- 
tremities felt  the  sensation  most  intensely.  If  the 
upper  extremities,  on  the  other  hand,  be  partially 
stopped  while  the  effluvia  are  allowed  to  strike  freely 
on  the  lower,  we  easily  perceive,  on  making  an  inhala- 
tion, that  the  lower  extremities  are.  the  parts  affected, 
and  feel  as  if  the  sensation  were  situated  in  the  lower 
extremities.  In  fine,  if  one  of  the  nostrils  be  shut 
while  the  other  is  left  open,  we  easily  perceive,  on 
making  an  inhalation,  that  the  open  one  is  the  part 
affected,  and  feel  as  if  the  sensation  were  situated  in 
the  open  one.  We  have  therefore  by  smelling,  ex- 
actly as  by  tasting,  ideas  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
organ  which  receive  the  impressions,  and  consequent- 
ly ideasof  portions  of  extension  corresponding  to  them. 
The  sense  ^f  Hearing  seems  to  be  governed  by 
the  same  law.  Indeed,  if  the  law  of  Correspond- 
ence apply  to  Touch,  Sight,  Taste,  and  Smell,  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  it  does  not  apply  to  Hearing 
also.  The  analogy  of  Sight  is  particularly  worthy 
of  attention.  There  are  few  particulars  in  which  See- 
ing  and  Hearing  do  not  agree.  In  both  the  organ  is 
double,  while  the  sensations  are  single ;  in  both  the 
sensations  are  associated,  not  with  the  idea  of  the 
organ,  but  with  ideas  of  external  objects ;  and  by  both 
we  acquire  some  notion  of  the  distance  of  external  ob- 
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jccts,  and  also  of  tlieir  direction.  As  they  agree  in 
60  many  particulars,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
agree  in  resi»ect  of  the  law  of  Corrcsiwndencc  like- 
wise. 

AW  the  phcDomena,  too,  arc  conformable  to  this  law, 
and  may  be  easily  explained  by  it.  The  sensations 
nfTonlcd  by  Hearing  arise  from  impressions  on  the  ear 
produced  by  sounding  objects.  According  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  objects,  the  impressions,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  miist  be  the  weaker  ;  and  according  to  their 
direction  the  impressions  must  be  weaker  on  some 
parts  of  the  organ  than  on  others.  And  consequent- 
ly the  sensations  excited  by  some  parts  of  the  organ 
must  be  weaker  than  those  excited  by  others. 

This  last  remark  is  an  obvious  one ;  for  the  different 
parts  of  the  external  ear,  being  unequally  exposed  to 
the  undulations  occasioned  by  sounding  bodies,  must 
be  unequally  affected  by  them,  a  similar  inequality 
roust  be  communicated  to  the  internal  parts  which  ex- 
cite the  sensations,  and  consequently  to  the  sensations 
themselves.  When  the  direction  of  the  object  varies, 
the  impressions  on  the  external  parts  must  also  vary ; 
those  on  the  internal  must  do  the  same,  and  conse- 
quently the  sensations  which  depend  on  them. 

From  these  facts  the  phenomena  may  be  explained 
with  great  readiness.  For,  as  the  sensations  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  of  the  objects,  experience  will 
soon  enable  us  to  acquire  some  notion  of  that  distance. 
.ind  as  they  also  vary  according  to  the  direction  ofthc 
objects,  experience  will  equally  soon  enable  us  to  ae- 
quire  some  notion  of  the  du-ectioti.  As  the  objects, 
too,  are  more  apt  to  obtain  notice  than  tlie  organ,  the 
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Sensations  must  soon  become  connected  witli  ideas  ot* 
the  objects,  and  seem  to  proceed  from  them.* 

In  perfect  confonnity  with  the  phenomena,  too, 
ideas  of  the  distance  and  direction  of  objects  obtained 
by  liearing*  must  be  much  more  inaccurate  than  those 
obtained  bj  seeing.  In  seeing,  the  impressions  on 
the  organ  rary  in  tHOffnitntte  as  well  as  in  strength 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  objects,  and  the  leem- 
ingly  diffused  sensations  do  the  same ;  whereas  in 
hearing-,  thcimprcGsions  on  the  oi^an  are  always  of  the 
same  magnituiU',  let  the  objects  be  where  they  may, 
and  consequently  the  seemingly  difl'used  scnsationii 
must  always  appear  to  be  of  the  aamc  extent.  From 
these  latter  sensations  experience  cannot  possibly  en- 
able  us  to  acquire  such  accurate  ideas  of  the  distance 
and  direction  of  objects  as  from  the  former.  The  un- 
dulations of  the  air,  too,  by  which  impressions  in  the 
case  of  hearing  arc  occasioned,  arc  subject  to  far  greater 
irregularities  than  the  rays  of  bght  which  occasion  the 

*  I  am  fir  frara  meaDiog  to  asMrt  that  he^ng  originally  girm 
lis  any  idea  of  tli*>  iliaUtncs  or  direction  of  souiidin)!  tiodwo.  On 
the  cotitriiry,  tlic  doctrine  vf  Uic  text  w,  tlint  tbc  oriftiniil  \Avikh 
ftifonlecl  by  hnring merely  oarroiiMad to  tbe extent orru-rvoutex. 
jKUiftiuii  alfected  by  the  uuilulMtioiiii  of  th«  air,  xixl  itiat  it  is  from 
cxfiaienix  trt;  Itinrii  the  distance  nnd  direction  of  thing:^. 

But  how  is  this  cxpiTieace  act|uir«d  ?  \n  mature  age  ire  oftm 
kuow  by  hearing  trhctlirr  an  otijuct  bo  on  the  ri^ht  ManA,  or  Uh* 
k-ft,  before  op  behind,  above  or  bcnvath  us,  although  we  were  pre- 
iri<nisly  AJtogethcr  ignoraut  of  its  mtuitiou  axid  cren  of  its  exists 
«ncc*  If  benrioj;  originally  afford  ideas  of  extension  CDrTeii|>on()- 
ing  to  tlw  iiorrous  ex|ian!ucia  alTiected  hy  tlic  undtdationg  oftlic  air, 
the  ciiac  is  easily  explained,  fiir  it  '»  kd^Io^uk  to  the  case  of  jmc- 

I      inf; ;  Imt  if  h«anag  do  not  originally  afford  ideas  of  cxteiisivo,  the 

I     phvjiuniens  sppcar  to  bo  iitterlv  uiuuxounlsble. 
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inipressious  in  seeing,  a  circumstance  tvbicb  must  far- 
ther increase  the  difiadvantagc  against  hearing.  And 
besides  wc  are  not  so  inuc)i  accustomed  to  jadge  of 
distance  and  direction  by  hearing  as  by  eeeiug,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  must  bnrc  considerable  influence  the 
game  way. 

I  shall  only  farther  remaTt,  that  while  the  law  of 
Correspondence  enables  us  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  bearing  without  difficulty^  the  common  doctrine. 
that  hearing  originally  nflbrils  only  sensations  of  ■ 
sound,  seems  utterly  incapable  of  explaining  tbetn,  ' 
and  every  attempt  to  explain  them  on  this  principle 
has  hitherto  failed. 

But  ideas  arc  suggested  not  only  by  impressions  on 
the  extenud  parts  of  the  boily,  but  also  by  impres- 
sions on  those  that  are  internal.  Some  are  siiggestetl 
by  impressions  occasioned  by  disease ; — such  as  the 
sensations  excited  by  headach,  toothache  keartburMj 
the  gout,  ka.  Others  are  suggested  by  impressions 
occasioned  by  respiration, — such  as  the  sensations  ex- 
cited by  the  movements  of  the  parts  on  which  the 
process  of  respiration  depends,  and  those  excited  by 
tlie  action  of  the  air  ou  the  mouth,  throat,  und  lungs. 
Many  are  suggested  by  impressions  occasionc<l  by  af- 
tections  of  the  mind.  In  violent  anger  the  body  is  of- 
ten so  agitated  as  to  excite  very  tUscemiblo  sensations. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  violent  grief,  fear,  joy,  and 
every  other  powerful  affection  whatever.  Even  in 
their  weaker  states,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
aifcctions  of  the  mind  occasion  impressions  on  the  Iwdj 
which  excite  sensations,  although  from  their  faintness 
they  are  apt  to  escape  notice.     In  short,  almost  the 
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whole  of  the  body^.  ivhctbcr  external  or  intentuit  is 
s^iistlive;  and  an  impression  on  every  scDHitive  part, 
wLetlier  occasioned  by  an  external  or  internal  influ- 
ence, is  aceompiinictl  with  &  sensation. 

It  is  also  accotnpaoied,  1  imagine,  with  an  idea  of 
extension  corresponding  to  the  form  and  magnitude 
of  the  impression.  In  many  cases  the  existence  of 
£ucli  an  idea  \%  indisputable.  In  the  disorder  ittyled 
bcadacb,  the  impression  afiects  a  vousiderablc  part  of 
the  forehead,  and  the  punful  sensation  Kccms  unifonn- 
ly  to  be  diffused  over  the  same  place. 

The  influence  of  fatigue,  of  anger,  fear,  grief,  and 
other  strong  passions,  aflects  almost  every  p;irt  of  the 
body,  and  the  sensations  arc  nnifoxrnly  accotnpanied 
with  the  idea  that  almost  every  part  of  the  body  is 
aflectud.  They  arc  accompanied,  of  course,  with  an 
idea  of  eKtension  corresponding  to  those  parts.  We 
frequently  speak,  too,  of  pnin's  moving  from  place  to 
place,  of  the  whole  of  such  a  part's  being  pained,  of 
pain's  being  fixe<l  in  a  particular  spot,  &c — language 
which  clearly  indicates  ideas  of  extension  corrcsjwnd* 
ing  to  the  parts  aflTecied. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  imagine,  nemay  safely  conclude, 
that  the  law  of  Correspondence  holds  universally,  or, 
that  in  every  case  an  impression  on  a  sensitive  part 
of  the  body, — and  almost  erery  part  of  the  body  is 
sensitive, — is  accompanied  with  a  sensation  and  an 

I       idea  of  a  portion  of  extcndon  corresponding  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  imprcs»on  by  which  the  sensation  is  ex- 

I       cited. 

I  It  follows  from  this  law,  that  the  smallest  impres- 

I      sion  which  is  capable  of  suggesting  au  idea  of  cxtcn- 
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sioD,  suggests  a  sensation,  and  an  idea  of  the  smallest 
portion  of  exteusion  nbich  the  Senses  are  capable  of 
perceiving.  This  is  an  obvious  consequence ;  for  as  the 
impresuons  and  ideas  exactly  correspond,  tt  must  hap-  , 
pen  that  if  the  one  be  diminished  the  other  must  befl 
diminished  in  the  same  proportion,  and  consequeutlf 
wlicn  we  arrive  at  the  least  impression  that  can  ex- 
cite an  idea,  we  must  obtain  an  idea  uf  the  least  por- 
tion of  extension  we  are  capable  of  perceiving. 

The  least  portion  of  extension  which  we  are  capable 
of  |ierceiviug  must  appear  to  the  mind  to  l>e  altogether 
de«titute  of  parts.  In  fact,  it  must  appear,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  to  be  a  mere  pointy  and 
may  properly  enough  be  styled  a,  sensible  point.  DiA 
it  appear  to  have  parts,  it  could  not  he  the  least  pu- 
tiou  which  we  are  capable  of  perceiving.  The  idea, 
too,  of  such  a  portion  must  appear  to  be  destitute  of 
parts,  and  to  be  a  simple  idea.  It  ia  allowed,  I  be- 
lieve, oQ  all  hands,  that  the  idea  of  a  sensible  point  is 
a  simple  idea. 

Any  portion  of  extension,  such  as  an  inch,  a  foot, 
or  a  yard,  is  divisible  into  a  number  of  sengible  pointE^ 
and  our  idea  of  such  a  portion  must  Jteem  to  be  divi- 
sible into  an  equal  number  of  simple  ideas.  As  our 
idea  of  every  such  point,  too,  is  connected  with  a  sen- 
sation, the  sensation  which  is  connected  with  the  whole 
must  seem  to  be  divisible  into  parts  equally  nume- 
rous :  And  hence,  in  conceiving  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  extension,  we  must  seem  to  experience  a  very 
great  number  of  simple  ideas.* 


•  Seo  Note  B. 
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Every  sensible  point  of  extension  must  appear  equal 
to  every  other  sensible  point.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  the  appearance  of  inequality  among  sensible 
points,  any  more  than  a  real  inequality  among  real 
points.  Were  we  to  perceive  two  points  where  now 
we  perceive  only  one,  each  of  them  would  appear  equal 
to  that  one :  And  were  we  to  perceive  only  one  point 
where  now  we  perceive  two,  that  one  would  appear 
equal  to  only  one  of  the  two.  These  remarks  lead  to 
aome  curious  conclu^ons. 

As  extension  is  divisible  to  infinity,  we  might  have 
been  so  framed  as  to  perceive  in  the  smallest  assign* 
able  part  of  it  any  number  of  points  whatsoever.  In 
the  same  portion,  where  at  present  we  perceive  only 
one  point,  we  might  have  been  so  firamed  as  to  perceive 
two,  three,  four,  or  any  number  imaginable.  Had  we 
been  so  framed  as  to  perceive  two  points  in  a  portion 
where  now  we  perceive  only  one,  that  portion  had  ap- 
peared double  of  what  it  now  does.  Had  we  been  so 
framed  as  to  perceive  three  points  in  a  portion  where 
novi  we  perceive  only  one,  that  portion  had  appeared 
triple  of  what  it  now  does ;  and  so  on.  In  short,  we 
jnight  have  been  so  framed  as  to  perceive  the  same 
number  of  points  in  an  inch  which  we  now  perceive 
in  a  mile,  and  in  that  case  the  inch  had  appeared  as 
Jong  as  a  mile. 

Had  we  been  framed  with  duller  perceptions,  the 
very  reverse  had  happened.  What  now  appears  a 
juile  might  have  appeued  an  inch,  or  any  smaller  por- 
tion.* 

Our  idea  oS^ure  is  the  idea  of  the  limits  or  bouU' 
•  Sec  Note  C. 
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rfffWw  of  extension.  This  idea,  therefore,  is  involved 
ill  tbat  of  extension,  and  is  a  mere  modification  of  it 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  idea  of  any  portion  of 
extension,  without  obt^i'ming  an  idea  of  its  limits  or 
boundaries. 

Our  idea  of  ftiace  is  the  idea  of  the  Kttuation  qfone 
part  of  extension  with  regard  to  some  other.  This 
idea,  therefore,  is  aUo  involved  in  that  of  extension, 
and  is  a  mere  modification  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  an  idea  of  any  portion  of  extension,  without  ha- 
ving an  idea  of  the  situation  of  its  parts  with  regard 
to  one  another. 

Our  idea  of  roughness  is  tlie  idea  of  a  portion  of      , 
extension's  being  divided  into  smcdl  protuberances,  ■ 
This  idea,  likewise,  is  a  mere  modification  of  that  of 
extension.   The  protuberances  into  which  any  portion 
of  extension  is  divided,  are  themselves  portions  of  ex-      i 
tension,  situated  in  a  particular  way  mtli  i^ard  to  f 
others,  and  our  ideas  of  tlicm  arc  merely  ideas  of  such 
portions  so  situated. 

Our  idea  of  smoothieas  is  the  idea  of  a  portion  of  _ 
extension*s»o/ being  divided  into  gimili  pro/uherances,  | 
and,  like  the  foregoing,  it  is  merely  a  modification  of 
the  idea  of  extension.  ^ 

All  tlicsc  ideas  arc  suggested  iu  connexion  with  ™ 
ccartain  sensations,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  mere- 
ly sensations  of  colour,  or  modifications  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  touch.  M 

Ideas  of  extension  include  ideas  of  things  as  exfe-      ■ 
rior  and  interior  to  one  another.     If  wc  obtain,  for 
example,  tlic  idea  of  a  circular  inch,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  obtain  au  idea  of  its  circumference  as  exte- 
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rior  to  its  centre,  and  of  its  centre  as  iuiertor  to  itx 
circumference.  The  very  nature  of  the  Wen  of  cxtcn- 
eion  includes  that  oi partes  extra  paries^  and  likewise 
that  of  j)arte»  intra  jxtrfes, — so  that  our  notions  of 
exterior  and  interior,  in  as  fur  as  the  extension  of  an 
organic  impreuioD  is  concerned,  arc  easily  accounted 
for.  They  are  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  the 
extension  which  the  impression  alTordR. 

Wc  cannot,  howcrer,  it  must  be  obscn-cd,  obtain, 
in  this  way,  an  idea  of  ony  tiling  as  exterior  or  inte- 
rior  with  regard  to  our  oicn  pcrsotin.  Impressions  on 
the  body  afford  ideas  corresponding  to  the  pjtrts  aHcct- 
ed»  but  beyond  these  they  afford  no  idea  at  all  It  is 
by  a  totally  different  process,  as  I  shall  aftenvards  en- 
deavour to  show,  that  the  idea  of  ouiNttt,  or  exter- 
uaUtijt  in  n^ard  to  ourselves,  is  obtained. 


Sjbci.  II. 

Ideas  (^Duration. 

Our  ideas  oftluration,  like  those  of  extension,  scent 
obviously  to  arise  from  the  tetuitive  jtrindjtie  of  the 
mind.  The  evidence  for  this  opinion  is  precisely  similar 
to  wliat  was  urged  in  the  preceding  section.  W^c  never 
but  find  that  an  impression  on  a  sensitive  organ  is 
accompanied  with  an  idea  of  duration,  as  well  as  with 
a  senjtation  and  an  idea  of  extensimi ;  and  as  all  thew 
ide:i5,  to  the  Ijest  of  our  judgment,  arc  experienced  at 
the  same  instant,  wc  have  equal  reason  to  refer  tliem 
all  to  the  same  source.  No  jKrson  pretends  that  he 
can  experience  an  impression  on  the  o^ans  of  Sense 
witliout  cxpchcuciiig  an  idea  of  duration,  nor  docs 
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any  person  pretend  tlint  he  can  discern  tlic  sligbtcsti 
intcn'al  between  this  idea  and  those  now  mentioaedai 
and  to  ascribe  tbem  therefore  to  different  sources  seems 
Tcry  unreasonable. 

The  law,  according^  to  which  impressions  on  the 
Cleans  of  Sense  sug^^est  ideas  of  duration,  appears  to 
be  the  following  :  Krcry  impression^  besides  */^g«j/- 
ing  a  sensation  and  oh  idea  of  exiensiottf  tuggesUp 
in  connexion  wiih  thentt  an  idea  of  a  portion  of  dura- 
tioH  corresponding  to  Ute  duration  of  the  impressi'oa. 
That  is,  an  impression,  which  exixts  for  one  sensible 
point  of  duration,  suggests  a  sensatioDj  an  idea  of  ex> 
tension*  and  on  idea  of  one  sensible  point  of  duration ; 
an  impresdon^  which  exists  for  two  sensible  points  of 
duration,  suggests  a  sensation,  an  idea  of  extension, 
and  an  idea  of  two  sensible  points  of  duration,  and  so 


on.* 


If,  instead  of  one  impression,  there  should  be  two 
or  more,  the  case  will  in  no  respect  be  altered  ;  for  as 
the  ideas  do  not  correspond  to  the  amount  of  simul- 
taneous impressions,  but  to  the  length  of  time  that 
each  of  them  continues,  an  individual  impression,  if] 


'  Brj  a  seiitihlf!  pmnt  i/J^  duraiioir,  I  niuaii  tJic  smallest  purtioa 
of  duration  vf  whicli  an  impression  on  the  orgaoit  of  Sense  caa) 
HlToril  !in  idea.  Siicli  a  portiwu  must  evidently  ii|)po&r  to  tlic  mind 
to  lie  a  mcrf  point,  ami  being  suggested  by  our  scDsitirc  organsj 
may  be  styled  n  tennble  point. 

I  iDEiy  also  remnrk,  tb&t  when  [  sywak  d  nn  idea  of  duration  u 
correL«|KiTiiii>i(f  to  tliL^  dnr.ition  of  the  EiiiprcBiiiuo,  I  do  not  taeaa 
that  thttic  arc  idcus  uf  thu  whole  dmatitm  iu  tlic  niiud  at  the  same 
ittsiniit.  I  only  moan  that  thei-c  arc  ideas  of  as  many  i^neiblc  pointa 
of  duration  a»»  ;irc  contained  in  the  duration  of  tJic  iinprcb'siou,  al- 
though they  niuy  exist  sacvesiinely. 
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iU  continnancc  be  equtt],  will  suggest  as  many  m  A 
number. 

Every  Eensible  point  of  duration  roust  ap])car  to  the 
mind  to  be  cf^ual  to  every  other  sensible  point.  There 
can  be  no  such  tiling  as  the  apjtetiraHce  of  inequality 
among  sensible  points,  any  more  titan  a  real  inequality 
among  real  points.  Wae  we  to  perceive  two  luints 
where  now  we  perceive  only  one,  each  of  them  would 
appear  equal  to  that  one.  Were  we  to  perceive  one 
point  where  now  we  percdve  two,  that  one  would  ap- 
pear equal  to  only  one  of  the  two.  These  remarks 
lead  to  some  conclusions  vnih  regard  to  duration,  aa 
curious  as  those  formerly  mentioned  with  regard  to 
extension. 

As  duration  is  divisible  to  infinity,  we  miglit  have 
been  so  framed  as  to  perceive  in  the  smallest  assign- 
able portion  of  it  any  number  of  sensible  points  what- 
soever.  In  the  same  portion  where  at  present  wc  per- 
ceive only  one  point,  wo  might  have  been  so  frainwl  as 
to  perceive  two.  three,  or  any  number  imaginable. 
Had  wc  been  so  framed  as  to  perceive  two  points  in  a 
portion  where  now  we  jierceive  only  one,  that  portion 
appeared  double  of  what  it  now  docs.  Had  wc  been 
so  framed  as  to  perceive  three  points  in  a  purtiou 
where  now  we  [>crccii'c  only  one,  that  portion  had  ap- 
peared treble  of  what  it  now  does,  and  so  on.  Jn 
short,  wc  might  have  been  so  framed  as  to  perceive  the 
same  number  of  points  in  a  second  which  at  present 
we  perceive  in  twenty  years,  and  in  that  case  the  se- 
cond had  appeared  as  long  as  twenty  years. 
t  Had  we  been  framed  with  duller  perceptions,  the 
very  reverse  had  happened.  WhaX  now  appears  twen- 
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ty  years,  miglit  have  appeared  a  second,  or  any  shorter 
period. 

I  may  also  remark,  that  as  the  drcumstance  of  cor- 
respondence applies  both  to  our  ideas  of  extension  and 
to  tliose  of  duration,  t)ie  principle  which  regulates 
their  sug^stion  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  two  dis- 
tinct principles,  but  merely  as  two  distinct  branches 
of  the  same  principle,  and  may  be  stated  thus  :  Kcertf 
imptvs^hn  on  our  orgeat  of  Sente  tuggest^  a  sensa- 
tion^ and  in  connexion  with  it  an  idea  of  eatension 
and  qfdumfioH  corre-yjouding  to  the  extent  and  du- 
ration of  the  impression, 

1  Our  ideas  of  duration,  suggested  by  impressions, 
must  continue  in  the  mind  for  some  time.  It  ia  ex- 
ceedingly unlikely,  indeed,  that  they  should  evanish 
the  very  instant  they  appear.  Uur  other  ideas  sug- 
gested by  impressions  remain  for  a  little,  and  beyond  n 
all  question  those  of  duration  do  the  same.  ^k 

By  continuing  for  a  little  we  may  come  to  harcse-™ 
veral  of  thcni  iu  the  mind  at  the  same  moment,  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  erery  idea  of  duration  conti'^ 
uucs  for  a  Second,  and  the  conscqucnco  will  b^  that 
before  the  one  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  the  se*^ 
eond  has  evanished,  a  number  of  others  will  succes- 
sively have  appeared,  and  as  they  all  continue  for  a 
second,  the  whole  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  second 
will  be  in  the  mind  simultaneously ^the  first  being 
in  the  last  stage  of  its  existence,  the  second  in  the  last 
but  one,  the  third  iu  the  last  but  two,  and  so  on.  At 
the  end  of  the  second,  though  ideas  of  other  points 
will  be  EucccBsivcly  siiggestwl,  yet  no  addition  will  be 
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made  to  tlic  co-exisUog  quantity,  since,  a£  fast  as  new 
onee  occur,  uq  equal  uumbcr  of  tbc  old  ones  cvaoiflh. 

I  certainly  do  not  allege  that  every  idea  of  duration 
suf^ested  by  impressions  continues  in  tiie  mind  fur  ■ 
second,  for  there  can  hardly  he  a  doubt  that  its  conti- 
nuance is  shorter.  I  make  the  supposition  merely  for 
illustration,  and  to  show  that  by  each  idea's  continu- 
ing for  a  little,  a  number  of  them  may  conic  into  a 
state  oi  co-existence.  Several  phenomena  may  be  ex- 
plained on  this  prindple. 

When  a  number  of  sounds  occur  in  pretty  rapid 
succession,  we  experience  a  mixed  kind  of  perception, 
the  ingredients  of  which  seem  almost  contradictory. 
The  sounds  appear  to  occur  in  succeji^io/i,  and  yet  we 
seem  to  hear  several  of  them  at  the  same  mcment. 
The  following  is  evidently  the  explanation. 

Each  of  the  sounds  is  suggested  in  connexion  with 
an  idea  of  the  point  of  duration  at  which  it  makes  its 
oppearancc,— that  is  in  sitcccsitiou — and  as  they  all 
continue  for  a  little,  several  of  them  come  to  be  in  the 
mind  at  the  same  time.  The  consequence  is,  that 
though  they  occur  in  succession,  yet  several  of  them 
come  to  be  obser%'cd  simultaneously. 

The  influence  of  M  emorj'  to  which  such  phenomena 
have  been  sometimes  ascribed,  is  utterly  inadequate 
to  account  for  them.  The  ideas  afforded  by  Alemory, 
it  is  well  known,  are  generally  very  /u'mt^  whereas  a 
succession  of  sounds  is  usually  as  mml  as  any  we  ob- 
tain. Memory,  besides,  never  means  theyrr*(  appear, 
ance  of  tilings  to  the  ntind,  but  their  second,  or  third, 
or  some  after  appearance;  whereas  a  succession  of 
sounds  is  heard  as  distinctly  m  first  as  at  any  time 
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afterwards.  The  common  people  never  ascribe  sudi 
phenomena  to  Memory  but  always  to  Sense,  and  talk 
of  hearing  a  succession  of  sounds  without  having  the 
most  distant  conception  that  any  other  principle  than 
hearing  is  concerned  in  the  operation.  The  senti- 
ments of  the  common  people  in  this  cas^  I  am  per- 
suaded^  as  well  as  in  many  others,  are  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  those  of  philosophers. 

In  a  similar  way  are  we  to  explain  the  phenomais 
of  Motion.  If  an  object  be  observed  in  a  particular 
point  of  time  and  place,  and*  before  our  ideas  of  these 
points  evanish,  it  be  observed  in  a  number  of  other 
points  of  time  and  place,  we  must  evidently  have  in 
our  mind  at  the  same  instant  ideas  of  its  existing 
in  different  points  of  time  and  place, — that  is,  at  the 
same  instant  we  must  seem  to  observe  it  existing  sue- 
cessivehf  in  different  places ;  or,  we  must  observe  it 
moving. 

If,  before  the  idea  of  an  object's  existing  in  a  par- 
ticular point  of  time  and  place  evanish,  it  be  observed 
in  a  considerable  number  of  other  points  of  time  and 
place,  there  must  be  in  the  mind  at  the  same  instant 
ideas  of  its  existing  in  a  considerable  number  of  otha 
points  of  time  and  place ;  that  is,  we  must  observe  it 
moving  quickly.  If  before  the  idea  of  an  object's  ex- 
isting in  a  particular  point  of  time  and  place  evanish* 
it  be  observed  only  in  a  small  number  of  other  points 
of  time  and  place,  there  must  be  in  the  mind  at  the 
same  instant  ideas  of  its  existiag  in  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  p(ant»  of  time  and  place ;  that  is,  we  must  ob- 
serve it  moving  slowhf.  If,  before  the  idea  of  an  ob- 
ject's existing  in  a  particular  point  of  time  and  place 
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evanish*  it  be  not  observed  in  any  other  point  of  place 
at  all,  there  must  be  in  the  rointl  at  the  same  initaut 
ideas  of  its  existing  in  different  points  of  time,  hut 
only  on  one  point  of  place ;  that  is,  we  cannot  observe 
it  moving  at  all,  even  though  it  be  moving  in  renlity. 
In  fine,  if  an  object  change  its  place  so  rapidly  as  to 
exist  in  several  sensible  points  of  place  in  a  single  ten- 
sible  point  of  time,  it  must  appear  to  be  in  several 
places  nt  the  same  instant ;  that  is,  it  must  appear  to 
form  a  line.     The  more  rapidly  it  changes  its  situa- 
tion, the  more  places  must  it  appear  to  exist  in  at  the 
same  instant ;  that  is,  the  line  nuist  appear  the  longer. 
If  in  the  course  of  a  single  sensible  point  of  time  it 
move  round  in  &  circle,  the  line  will  appear  to  form  n 
drcle,  and  so  long  as  the  motion  continucR  the  circle 
will  appear  stationary.     All  these  conclusions  so  o1»- 
■riously  accord  with  experience,  that  any  illustration 
of  them  is  totally  unnecessary. 

'J'he  origin  of  our  ideas  of  motion,  like  that  of  a  suc- 
cession of  80und«,  has  sometimes  been  imputed  to 
memory,  but,  if  possible,  with  still  less  reason  ;  for  not 
only  are  such  ideas  more  vivid  than  those  of  memory, 
and  presented  on  ihe^rjtt  aftpcarance  o(  a  moving 
object,  it  frequently  happens  that  wc  have  the  memory 
of  the  successive  existence  of  objects  in  different  places 
without  having  any  idea  of  motion  at  all.  I  remem- 
bcT  to  bare  seen  the  minute  hand  of  my  watch  on 
every  point  of  the  dial-plate,  but  it  moved  so  slowly 
that  I  never  could  perceive  its  motion. 

The  idea  of  motion,  instead  of  being  a  simple  idea, 
as  is  usually  imagined,  is  considerably  complex.  Itnot 
only  involves  the  idea  of  some  object,  but  also  ideas 
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of  (liferent  poinUof  time  and  place,  and  of  an  object 
as  existing  in  different  points  of  time  sud  place. 

Anotlier  class  of  pbcnonicQa  to  be  explained  as  tlic 
above,  is  exhibited  by  certain  cbanges  in  tbe  qnaliUes 
of  objects.  If  a  red-hot  ember  fall  from  the  6rc,  it 
becomes  fainter  and  fainter  by  very  quick  gradations, 
and,  in  such  a  case,  we  seem  to  sec  it  becoming  faloU 
cr  and  fainter,  and  must  conseiiucntly  have  in  otu 
minds  at  the  same  instant  ideas  of  several  of  tbe  gra- 
dations. The  explanation,  however,  of  tliis  and  all 
such  phenomena,  must  now  be  quite  evident. 

Our  ideas  of  hardness  and  softness  arc  founded  on 
those  of  motion.  The  idea  of  hardness  is  the  idea  of 
the  difTerent  parts  of  an  object's  being  with  difficulty 
moved  out  of  their  situation  with  regard  to  one  an- 
otlier  ;  and  the  idea  of  softness,  the  idea  of  the  differ' 
ent  parts  of  an  object's  being  easily  moved  ont  of  their 
situation  with  regard  to  one  another.  Both  thcae 
ideas  arc  originally  siig^rested  in  connexion  with  cer* 
tain  RonBations,  which  arc  commonly  nothing  but  nw- 
difications  of  the  sensation  of  touch. 

Ideas  of  two  or  more  pointa  of  duration  include 
those  of  things  as  prior  smd  posterior  to  one  another. 
If  we  obtain  ideas  of  two  soiuids  in  quick  succession, 
we  must  have  at  tl)c  same  time  an  idea  of  the  first  as 
prior  to  the  second,  and  likewise  an  idea  of  the  second 
as  j}o.t/erior  to  the  first.  The  very  nature  of  the  idea 
of  two  or  more  points  of  duration  includes  that  of 
jxirts  as  prior  to  parts,  and  likewise  oi parts  as  j)os~ 
ierior  to  jmrtf, — so  that  our  ideas  of  prior  and  pos- 
terior, in  aa  far  as  short  portions  of  duration  are  con« 
ccrncd,  are  easily  accounted  for  ;  they  are  involved 
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tlie  conceptions  of  iluration  suggested  by  impres&ioiiK 
oil  our  organs  of  Sense. 

The  idea  oi  jtresimt  time  is  the  idea  of  that  portion 
of  time  in  n'bich  we  ourselves  are  existing,  as  the  idea 
oi present  place  is  the  idea  of  that  portion  of  »paee 
in  which  wc  ourselves  are  existing.  Or  rather  perhaps 
I  should  saj',  the  idea  of  present  time  is  merely  the 
idea  of  that  small  iwrtioo  oi  duration  v-hich  is  nflbrd- 
ctl  by  organic  impressions.  Some,  indeed,  contend 
that  prexent  time  is  the  point  which  divides  f^  ptul 
from  thejiiture,  but  this  is  cettaiuly  n  mistnken  no* 
tion.  In  the  ordinary  meauinf^  of  the  expressioo, 
present  time  is  not  the  point  which  dirides  the  paifc 
from  the  future,  but  the  small  portion  of  time  which 
intervenes  between  the  past  and  the  future.  The 
common  people  ^vould  not  hesitate  to  say,  uot  only 
that  they  hear  a  succession  of  sounds,  and  aee  the  mo- 
tion of  bodies,  but  that  they  hear  the  succession  and 
see  the  motion  at  present, — plainly  comprehending  iu 
tlie  meaning  of  the  word  present,  a  small  portion  of 
time. 

1  may  also  remark,  that  the  present  iutpetfeel  tenne 
of  rerbs^such  as,  he  is  reading,  tic  /'.»  speaking,  he 
is  running,  he  is  wall-inff — obviously  implies  coj*. 
tinwitioH,  and  is  quite  incompatible  yi\i\\  the  suppo< 
sition  that  present  time  is  merely  a  point.  Tlie  com- 
mon doctrine  of  philosophers  gives  no  explanation  of 
this  circumstance,  'while  the  doctrine  I  have  stated 
explains  it  at  once. 

T./Ocke  maintains  that  our  ideas  of  duration  arise 
from  onr  ob^^crving  the  snecession  of  our  other  ideas ; 
but  this  opinion  seems  clearly  to  be  untenable.    Our 
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observing  the  succession  of  ideas  can  be  notlitng  but 
our  observing  tbem  as  existing  in  difiereut  points  of 
duration,  and  instead,  therefore,  of  giving  rise  to  ideas 
of  duration,  it  necessarily  supposes  tbem.     We  can 
have  no  idea  of  succession  witbout  an  idea  of  duration. 
Wc  frequently  speak,  too,  of  a  quick  succession  of  ideas^ 
and  of  a  slow  succession.     A  quick  succession  is  ex- 
perienced wbcn  each  idea  passes  quickly  out  of  the 
mind,  and  consequently  is  of  short  continuance.     A 
slow  succession  is  experiencc<l  when  each  idea  passes 
slowly  out  of  the  mind,  and  consequently  is  of  longer 
continuance.     But  if  succession  be  the  circumstance 
vhicli  gives  rise  to  ideas  of  duration,  we  never  could 
have  any  notion  of  the  continuance  of  an  individual 
idea,  and  all  snccessions  of  ideas  would  appear  equally 
quick. 

Other  philosophers  seem  to  imagine,  that  though  _ 
ideas  of  duration  do  not  arise  from  our  observing  thiH 
sucrexsion  of  other  ideas,  yet  they  arise  from  these  " 
other  ideits  thcniKclves.     According  to  this  opinion, 
the  ideas  of  duration  accompanying  organic  impres- 
sions are  not,  strictly  speaking,  suggested  by  the  ini' 
pressions,  but  by  the  sensations  and  ideas  of  extension 
which  the  impressions  afford.  This  opinion  is  precisely 
analogous  to  that  of  Dx  Ucid  respecting  extension, 
and  it  is  equally  without  evidence.    An  impression, 
as  already  remarked,  is  always  accompanied  with  a  sen- 
sation, an  idea  of  extension,  and  an  idea  of  duration ; 
and  as  no  person  can  discern  the  smallest  interval  be- 
tween them,  it  is  by  far  the  most  philosophical  course 
to  refer  them  all  to  the  same  origin.     The  close  ana-fl 

log)',  indeed,  between  duration  and  extension  would  " 
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lead  us  to  refer  the  ideaa  of  them  to  the  same  origin* 
independently  of  every  other  consideration. 

Reid  and  Stewart  are  of  opinion  that  the  origin  of 
our  ideas  of  duration  is  to  be  referred  to  memory ;  but 
this  opinion  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  pheno- 
mena, as  is  evident  from  our  hearing  a  succession  of 
sounds,  seeing  the  motion  oS  bodies,  and  many  other 
facts.  By  far  the  most  simple  and  rational  doctrine 
is,  that  our  ideas  of  duration  arise  from  impressions, 
on  our  oi^ans  of  sense.* 

Some  have  alleged  that  the  mind  has  no  ideas  at 
all,  but  what  primarily  come  from  organic  impres- 
sions. This  doctrine,  however,  cannot  properly  be  ex- 
amined till  all  the  more  general  principles  of  the  mind 
are  ascertained,  and  then  its  truth  or  its  falsity  will 
result  as  a  corollary. 

To  give  a  short  summary  of  what  has  been  already 
stated.  Every  otganic  impression  su^^ts  a  sensation, 
and  in  connexion  with  it  an  idea  of  extension  and  du- 

*  Philosophers  are  eotitled  to  commendatioa  for  endearouring 
to  avoid  excettive  simplification,  and  rise  superior  to  the  prejudice* 
of  the  connuon  people ;  but  it  is  surely  unwise  to  multiply  prin- 
ciples unnecessarily,  and  resist  the  sentiments  of  the  comnion  people 
without  any  visible  reason.  The  common  people  are  perfectly  per- 
suaded, that  by  means  of  their  bodily  sense*  they  observe  tttcces- 
nons  of  sound,  that  they  observe  bodies  in  moiion,  that  they  ob- 
serve changes  taking  place  in  things,  and  that  they  observe  causes 
producing  effects.  All  these,  and  many  other  similar  phenomena, 
may  be  explwned  in  a  few  sentences,  if  we  admit  that  impressions- 
on  our  sensitive  organs  give  rise  to  ideas  iff  duration  ;  but  if  we 
reject  this  doctrine,  they  are  utterly  inexplicable  on  any  known 
principle.  Memory,  to  which  some  are  disposed  to  refer  them,  is 
completely  inadequate  to  account  for  the  peculiar  features  they 
exhibit.  •  .     . 
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ration  corresponding  to  tlie  extent  and  duration  of  tlie 
impression.  By  means  of  impressions,  therefore*  we 
may  obtun  ideas  of  the  whole  or  of  any  part  of  our 
own  body,  and  likewise  of  the  whole  or  of  any  part  of 
that  small  portion  of  duration  usually  styled  present 
time.  We  may  consequently  obtain  by  impressions 
ideas  of^figure,  oi  place,  of  roughness,  of  smoothness, 
of  exterior,  of  interior,  &c  ;  also  ideas  of  successwHy 
of  motion,  of  hardness,  of  softness,  oi  prior,  of  poste- 
rior, &c.  In  short,  we  may  obtain  by  impressions  a 
variety  of  ideas  of  very  high  importance,  and  on  which 
as  a  foundation,  the  other  principles  of  our  nature  may 
raise  a  superstructure  the  most  extensive  and  interest- 
ing- 

The  vividness  of  ideas  su^ested  by  impressions, 
is  always  in  proportion,  other  things  being  equal,  to 
the  force  with  which  the  impressions  are  made.  A 
strong  iniprrasion,  other  things  beiog  equal,  is  tmi- 
formly  accompanied  with  a  more  vivid  idea  than  a 
weak  one. 

This  remark,  however,  must  not  be  understood  as 
applying  to  impressions  so  strong  as  to  hurt  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  itrgaa  ;  for  such  impressions,  instead  of 
exciting  veiy  vivid  ideas,  hardly  excite  any  idea  at  all. 
A  glare  of  light  which  hurts  the  eye,  instead  of  ena- 
Uing  us  to  see  clearly,  almost  blinds  us. 
'  I  may  likewise  remark,  that  the  observation  must 
be  understood  as  applying  only  to  impressioiis  of  the 
same  kind;  for,  as  to  impressions  of  different  kinds, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  comparative 
force.  An  impresuon  which  suggests  a  sensation  of 
smell,  cannot  be  compared  with  an  impression  which 
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suggeKtR  a  sensation  of  colour ;  for,  being  totally  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature,  there  is  no  common  fitiindard 
by  ivhicli  tlieir  relative  force  can  be  measured.  But 
with  respect  to  imjirpssions  of  the  same  kind — such  as 
impressions  which  sug^gcst  ainsations  of  touch, — we 
can  easily  compare  them  with  each  other,  and  we  al- 
ways find  that  in  proportion  to  their  forcp,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  the  vividness  of  the  scnsalionft  they 
excite. 

Though  In  the  case,  however,  of  diflcrent  kinds  of 
impressions,  wc  cannot  asccrtoin  whether  or  not  the  vi- 
vidness of  the  ideas  suggested  lie  in  proportion  to  their 
force ;  yet,  as  the  one  kind  may  be  increasctt  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  the  other  diminished,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  iiuggeiit  ideas  equaUtj 
vivid.  Impressions  which  suggect  ideas  eqaHif  rirtd^ 
nay  be  sjiid  to  have  erjnal  poicrr  to  sup^at  ideas. 
while  those  which  suggest  ideas  unequally  vivid  may 
be  said  to  have  unequal  jiower.  The  vividneKs  of 
ideas,  consequently,  must  always  be  regarded  as  pro- 
portional to  the  power  of  impressions  to  suggest  thcni. 

Another  circumstance  respecting  ideas  suggested 
by  impressions  which  merits  attention  is,  that  their 
vividness  is  very  much  affected  by  their  number*  A 
very  little  reflection  may  convince  us  that  a  great  many 
ideas  may  he  in  the  mind  at  the  same  instant.  \Vhen 


*  This  uk)  tbe  tii-o  rnltowiDg  rumark*  apply  etiuallf  to  idea* 
miggested  by  KModaticn.  1  ntiiy  also  obaori-c,  tliat  thougli  the  cX' 
ixtence  of  a  plurality  of  iilea&in  tbe  minilat  lUc  »uiiietune  iionljf 
aftporeul.  jet  it  i»  faardlj-  jMnMiblc  to  uvnid  speaking  nf  it  as  real. 
Dr  Browa  has  VV17  correctly  statcil  tliU  »trmtiig  plurelilj)  \a  biit 
tenth  Lwtdr*.    Se«  Not*  B. 


an  impression  is  matlc  on  the  eye,  the  least  portion  o 
ii  capable  of  suggesting  ideas  suggesU  an  idea  of  oo 
lour,  and  an  idea  of  the  smaltcst  portioD  of  extensioi 
which  the  eye  can  discern.  In  an  impression  ou  th( 
eye  there  may  be  many  such  portions,  the  ideas  of  por 
tions  of  extension  must  be  equally  nuuiorous,  and  like 
wise  those  of  colour  ;  and  as  all  the  parts  of  the  iut' 
preniou  are  made  at  the  same  moment,  the  ideas  musi 
all  be  ^pericnccd  at  the  same  moment. 

But  at  the  time  that  an  impression  is  made  on 
the  eye,  others  of  equal  power  to  suggest  ideas  may 
be  made  on  the  external  and  internal  parts  of  the  or- 
gan of  Touch,  and  also  on  the  organs  of  Tasting, 
Hearing,  and  Smelling.  For  every  one  of  the  least 
parts  of  these  impressions  capable  of  suggesting  ideas, 
there  will  be  suggested  a  sensation,  and  an  idea  of  a 
portion  of  extension  ;  and  as  nil  the  impressions  exist 
at  the  9iime  time  with  that  on  the  eye,  the  ideas  must 
all  exist  at  the  same  time  with  the  ideas  suggested  by 
that  on  the  eye.  Though  it  may  not  be  pos^ble, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  the  precise  quantity  of  ideas 
which  may  exist  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  yet  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  quantity  may  be  very  consider-i 
able.  M 

The  vividness  of  ideas  is  always  the  less,  other  thii^ 
being  equal,  in  proportion  to  their  number.  We 
scarcely  ever  obtain  so  vivid  ideas  of  a  great  many  ob- 
jects as  of  one  or  two,  and  arc  always  attentive  when 
we  wish  to  obtain  clear  views  of  things  to  contemplate 
as  few  of  them  at  a  time  as  possible. 

A  third  circumstance  which  merits  attention  is. 
that  the  vividness  of  ideas  suggested  by  impressions 
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is  very  mucli  alTcctMl  by  tlie  vividiiesB  of  cwxisting 
ideas.  If  a  number  oi  impressions  all  equally  capable 
of  suggesting  ideas  be  matte  on  dilfcrent  parts  of  the 
boiJy  at  the  same  instant,  a  number  of  ideas,  all  equally 
vivid,  will  be  su|^csted  at  tlic  same  instant.  If  tlic 
force  of  any  of  these  impressions,  however,  be  increased, 
the  vividness  of  the  corresponding  ideas  will  likewise 
be  increased,  while  the  vividness  of  the  rest  will  be  di- 
minished i  and  if  the  furcc  of  any  of  the  impressions 
be  diminisbed,  tbe  vividness  of  the  correE|H)nding  ideau 
will  also  be  diminished,  while  the  vividness  of  the  rest 
will  be  increased.  In  the  one  case  the  vividness  of  the 
rest  will  be  diminished,  and  in  the  other  increased,  al< 
though  the  impressions  by  which  they  arc  excited  suf- 
fer no  manner  of  alteration,  and  the  whole  change  bu 
in  the  state  of  the  coexisting  impressions. 

This  case  is  often  exemplified.  When  wc  wislt  to 
obtain  clear  views  of  any  thing,  and  cannot  totally  ex- 
clude extraneous  circumstances,  we  always  endeavour 
to  render  them  as  faint  as  possible.  While  listening 
to  a  public  speaker,  if  we  cannot  altogether  avoid  being 
annoyed  by  other  sounds,  we  try,  at  least,  to  be  an- 
noyed by  only  weak  ones. 

The  mind,  it  would  appear,  has  always  a  tendency 
to  possess  the  same  qnaniitm  of  ideas,  so  that  if  their 
uumbcrbe  increased  their  vividness  is  diminished,  and 
if  their  number  be  diminished  their  vividness  is  in- 
creased :  And  if  the  vividnestt  of  any  of  them  be  in- 
creased the  vividness  of  the  rest  is  diminished,  and  if 
the  vividness  of  any  of  them  be  diminished,  the  vivid- 
new  of  the  rest  is  increased. 

If  ideas  be  rendered  less  and  less  vivid  by  the  in- 
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creasing  lirightDcss  of  coexisting  ones,  there  cauuot  Ik 
a  doubt  that,  in  some  cases,  they  may  be  totally  «x. 
eluded  by  cocxistiog  ones — the  latter  class  may  be  so 
increased  in  vividness  as  to  make  tbc  former  become 
hardly  discernible,  and  at  last  to  vanish  altogethcL 
The  impressions  which  correspond  to  them  may  stilt 
remain,  and,  strictly  siwaking,  may  have  power  to  sug- 
gest thctn,  but  fail  to  do  so  from  being  counteracted. 
The  more  forcible  impressions  suggest  ihcJuU  quan- 
tum of  ideas  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  entertain- 
ing, and  the  less  forcible  therefore  can  sugj^t  none. 
A  fourth  circumstance  which  merits  attention  i% 
tliat  the  vividuc&s  of  idcn$  suggested  by  impressions 
iit  much  aficcted,  within  certain  limits,  by  the  lengtJi 
of  lime  tbey  remain  in  the  miud.     Ideas,  it  is  well 
known,  often  {tass  through  the  mind  with  prodigious 
rapidity,  and  possess,  o^  course,  but  a  very  transient 
durutiou  ;  but  sucb  ideus,  though  suggested  by  verj' 
forcible  impressions,  always  ap^iear  faint.     Their  du< 
ration  is  so  evanescent,  that  tliey  have  not  time,  as 
we  are  apt  to  say,  to  become  vivid.    When  the  rapi- 
dity of  their  transition  is  retarded  and  their  uxiiiteDoe 
prolonged,  they  immeiliately  become  morevivid,  though 
ibc  force  of  the  impressions  has  suElered  uo  alteration. 
If  the  rapidity  be  farther  retarded  the  vividness  is  id* 
creased,  and  so  on,  till  they  exist  so  long  as  to  arrive 
at  theix  full  vividness.   This  space,  I  imagine,  is  that 
email  portion  of  duration  which  infercenes  between 
the  past  and  the  future,  and  which,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  is  usually  styled  present  time. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  1  am  far  from 
dciiyiug   the  existence  of  constitutional  diversities 
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among  mankintl,  in  regjurd  to  the  suggi.>!ttioii  of  ideas 
by  orgauic  impressions.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the  senses  of  some  men  arc  naturally  more  acute  tlun 
those  of  others,  and  that  the  raluds  of  some  men  arc 
naturally  more  susceptible  of  vivid  ideas  than  those  of 
others  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  there  arc  otiier  consU- 
tutional  diversities.  But  such  divertiitics  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  law  of  Correspondence  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there  arc  per- 
sons so  constituted  that  impresiiious  on  their  organs 
of  sense  do  uot  suggest  sensations  and  ideas  of  exten- 
sion and  duration  corrcspuuding  to  the  extent  and  du- 
ration of  the  impressions,  the  law  oC  Correspoudeuee 
niust  be  coosidered  as  holding  without  exception ;  and 
tiicre  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  imagine  that  there 
are  any  persons  so  constituted.  On  the  contrary,  all 
mankiud,  even  those  who  arc  destitute  of  some  organs 
of  sense  altogether,  scorn  manifestly,  in  respect  of  the 
general  law  of  Suggestion,  to  be  entirely  alike. 

The  opinions  of  Fhilosophcrs  respecting  the  origin 
of  ideas  are  exceedingly  various.  Des  Cartes  imagined 
that  the  soul  possesses  a  large  stuck  of  innate  idean, 
or  comniou  notions — communes  notlouea — ^s  he  calls 
tliem,  which  were  created  with  it,  and  arc  insc]}arable 
from  its  existence ;  and  this  opiuioit  appears  ut  iirst 
sight  80  evident,  that  it  once  prevailed  very  generally. 
Locke,  however,  who  early  turned  his  powerful  mind 
to  its  cxamiuatioa,  has  clearly  shown  it  to  be  altoge- 
ther untenable. 

Locke's  own  opinion  is  stated  by  himself  as  follows. 
"  First  our  scuscs.  conversant  about  [)articu]ar  sen- 
sible objects,  do  convey  into  the  mind  several  distinct 
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jicTceptions  of  things,  according  to  tbose  various  ways 
wherein  those  objects  do  aflect  then) ;  and  thus  we 
come  by  those  idcaa  ue  have  of  yctlovr,  nliite,  hot, 
cold,  soft,  hard,  bitter,  sweet,  and  all  those  which  wc 
call  sensible  qualities,  which  when  I  sa;  the  senses 
convey  into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they  from  external  ob< 
jects  convey  into  the  mind  what  produces  there  those 
perceptions-  Tliis  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas 
we  have,  depending  wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  de- 
rived by  them  to  the  understanding,  I  call  Sensation. 

"  Secondly :  the  other  foiiut«iu  from  which  expe- 
rience furniahcth  the  understanding  with  ideas,  is  the 
jjercejitioa  of  the  operations  of  our  own  miuiU  within 
us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  got,  which 
operations,  when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and  ood- 
sider,  do  furnish  the  understanding  with  another  set 
of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  got  from  things  without ; 
and  such  arc  perception,  thinking,  doubting,  believing, 
reasoning,  knowing,  willing,  and  all  the  difTerent  act- 
ings of  our  own  minds,  which  we  being  conscious  of 
and  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from  these  receive  into 
our  understandings  as  distinct  ideas  as  we  do  from  1>a-^ 
dies  alTecting  our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas  cveiyH 
man  has  wholly  in  himself;  and  though  it  be  not^ 
sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objectf^ 
yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be 
called  internal  sense.  But  as  I  call  the  other  SeruO' 
tiofif  so  I  call  this  Reflection,  the  ideas  it  aiTords  being 
such  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  ou  its  own 
operations  within  itself." 

And,  iu  another  passage,  he  says,  "  When  the  Un- 
derstanding is  once  stored  witli  these  simple  ideas 
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has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  uuite  tbcui, 
even  to  an  almost  infinite  variety,  unci  so  make  at  pltau 
sure  new  complex  ideas  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  most  exalted  wit  or  enlarged  undcrstandiog.  by 
anyquickncssor  variety  of  thoughts,  to  invent  or  frame 
one  now  simple  idea  in  the  mind,  not  taken  in  by  the 
ways  above-mentioned,  nor  can  any  force  of  the  under- 
standing destroy  those  that  are  there,  the  dominion 
of  man  in  this  little  world  of  his  understanding  being 
much  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  great  world  of  visible 
things,  wherein  his  power,  however  managed  by  art 
and  skill,  reaches  no  farther  than  to  compound  and 
divide  the  materials  that  arc  made  to  hiij  baud,  but 
can  do  nothing  towards  the  making  the  leant  |Kirticlo 
of  new  matter,  or  destroying  one  atom  of  what  is  al- 
ready in  being." 

This  doctrine,  notwithstanding  some  unguarded 
expressions  into  which  Locke  has  fallen  in  expound- 
ing it,  is  precisely  the  same  with  what  has  been  stated 
more  cautiously  by  Mr  Stewart,  in  his  Philosopliy  of 
the  Human  Mind.  "  The  amount  of  the  doctrine," 
says  Stewart,  "  is  nothing  more  than  this ;  that  the 
first  occasions  on  which  our  various  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  exercised,  are  iitmished  by  the  impres^iona 
made  on  our  oi^ans  of  sense ;  and  consequently,  that, 
without  these  impressions  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  facul- 
ties." 

This  doctrine  of  IiOckc,  as  explained  by  Stewart, 
is  now,  I  believe,  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  Britain, 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  metaphysical  know- 
ledge, it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  philosophical  one.     It 
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taniiot  be  tlcaied,  however,  timt  the  i)riiiciplf.is  on 
wliieh  lA)ckc'$  ideas  of  retlrcUou  are  founded,  are  ^a- 
duatly  diminishing  in  number  s$  our  knowletlge  of  tbc 
u]ind  is  extended,  and  that  some  couutenauce  is  thus 
given  to  the  opinion  tliat  tbey  may  ultimately  be  set 
aside  altogether,  and  impressions  on  sense  be  lefi  as 
the  only  original  source  of  ideas. 

Many  philosophers  in  France  are  £aid  to  embrace 
tliis  last  o|iinioii,  and  even  to  represent  Mr  Locke  as 
its  author.  I  am  utterly  unacquainted  with  their 
mode  uf  expounding  it,  and  shall  only  therefore  repeat 
the  remark  which  1  fonnerly  made — that  whether 
true  or  false,  it  cannot  be  property  cxamiaed  till  after 
tlie  more  general  principles  of  the  mind  are  ascertain- 
ed, and  then  its  truth  or  its  falsity  will  result  as  a  co- 
rollary. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  when  the 
body  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  all  our  ideas,  the  ex- 
pression may  have  two  rery  different  meaninj^  which 
ought  not  to  be  confounded.  It  may  either  mean, 
that  we  never  have  any  idea  hut  what  is  suggested  by 
impressions  on  the  orgaus  of  the  body,  or,  that  we 
never  have  any  idea  but  what  is  shnilar  to  some  idea 
previously  sugjTcsted  by  impressions  ou  the  organs  of 
the  body.  When  wc  say,  tor  example,  that  the  eye 
is  the  origin  of  all  our  ideas  of  colour,  we  may  cither 
mean  tliat  wc  have  never  any  idea  of  colour  but  what 
is  suggested  by  an  impression  on  the  eye,  or,  that  we 
never  have  any  idea  of  colour  but  what  is  simUtir  to 
some  idea  previously  BU|^'sted  by  an  inipressiou  on 
the  eye.  The  latter  is  alwayii,  or  almost  always,  the 
meaning  when  the  expression  i%  used  by  Dritish  phi- 
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losopbers ;  fur  beyond  all  question  they  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  an  impression  on  the  eye  is  necessary  to 
every  idea  of  colour  tlicy  obtain,  being  perfectly  aware 
that  a  person  may  have  ideas  of  colour  who  has  lost 
his  cye-sight  altogether. 

The  two  meanings  now  mentioned  lead  to  very  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  If  we  assert  that  we  never  have 
any  idea  but  what  is  suggested  by  impressions  on  the 
organs  of  the  body,  the  evidence  for  the  immatcrUUity 
<>fthe  mind  is  very  considerably  weakened ;  whereas,  if 
we  assert  that  we  never  hare  any  idea  but  what  is  itmi- 
far  to  some  idea  previously  suggested  by  imprcsslous 
on  the  organs  of  the  body,  the  evidence  for  the  im- 
materiality of  the  mind,  instead  of  being  weakened,  is 
strengthened,  for  the  assertion  necessarily  implies  that 
there  is  some  other  princtp/e  than  body  which  sug- 
gests ideas.  No  person  of  common  judgment,  I  ima- 
gine, can  believe  that  the  body  is  the  origin  of  all  our 
ideas  ill  tlie  (brnier  sense  of  the  expression. 

I  may  here  icniark,  that  in  conducting  our  raeta- 
{ihysicnl  inquiries,  we  cannot  be  too  much  on  our 
guard  against  the  ambiguities  of  language.  They  are 
uiteu  found  lurking  in  quarters  where  no  human  being 
could  at  first  suspect  tlieir  existence,  and  they  some- 
times give  such  plausibility  to  error  as  to  im|>ose  on 
the  most  lulelligeut  Again  and  again  it  has  bccu 
thought  that  the  supposition  of  the  body's  being  the 
origiu  of  all  our  ideas  is  prejudicial  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  immateriaiity  of  the  mimlf  and  yet  as  soon  as  the 
ambiguity  of  the  expression  is  discovered,  it  must  be 
seen  by  every  one  to  be  highly  favourable  to  it. 
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Skct.  I. 

XaiNtv  o/'  A/mociafiou  and  premittHg  SeiUiments 
coacerninff  tV. 


OiD  tltc  liiiman  i^ind  possess  no  other  principle  tliau 
that  oi  Sensiiift'rifxx  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, our  wliole  stock  of  knowledge  would  be  comprised 
in  Ecnsationii  Biid  ideas  of  extension  and  duration, 
corrt'sponding  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  impres- 
sions on  our  sensitive  organs,  and  in  tlie  other  ideas 
which  these  involve.  \Vc  should  consequently  be 
without  all  knowledge  of  things  as  cxtcrmtl,  or  paxt, 
or  J'/Utere,  and  the  amount  of  our  intellectual  attain- 
inents  would  be  confined  to  the  limited  and  transient 
feelings  and  conceptions  that  pertain  to  the  present. 
Whether  among  the  vast  variety  of  beings  in  na- 
ture, there  bo  any  possessed  of  such  a  oonstitution,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  determine  :  but  ninn  is  certainty 
n  being  of  a  diftbrent  constitution,  for  ideas  wliicli 
have  beeu  suggc8t<;d  by  organic  impressious  often 
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mnkc  their  apix-arancc  afterwards  wiUiout  any  im- 
pression whatever.  Yesterday  I  walked  into  the  fields 
in  company  with  a  frieod.  Tlie  fonti  of  his  budy  made 
an  impressioD  on  tny  sight,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice 
an  impression  on  my  ear,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  I  had  very  distinct  ideas  of  both.  To-day  I 
walked  into  the  same  fields  alone,  and  ideas  of  the 
body  and  voice  of  my  friend  rery  readily  occurred  to 
me,  though  he  was  more  tlian  fifty  miles  distant.  Tliu 
idea  which  I  obtained  of  my  friend  to-day,  was  plain* 
ly  not  owing  to  any  impression  made  by  his  appear- 
ance on  my  organs  of  sense,  but  to  the  ideas  of  the 
place  in  which  I  was  walking,  and  in  which  1  had 
formerly  accompanied  him. 

This  power  acquired  by  ideas  to  suggest  ou$  an- 
other, is  usually  styled  the  Association  ofkleas.  It  is 
so  styled,  because  the  suggesting  ideas  do  not  remain 
alone,  but  have  acquired  power  to  (Mjociafe  or  sug- 
gest others  along  with  them.  In  all  cases  of  x\ssoci- 
ation,  the  inllucnce  of  the  su^esting  ideas,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  acquired^  and  not  possessed  as  an  ori- 
ginal property.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  ideas 
may  suggest  others  by  an  influence  that  is  not  acqui- 
red. Every  sensation,  it  is  said,  suggests  the  idea  of 
a  sentient  being,  and  does  so  not  by  any  acquired  in- 
fluence, for  neither  of  the  ideas  may  have  formerly  ex- 
isted, but  by  some  original  and  inherent  virtue.  But 
such  influence  is  never  n^ardcil  as  belonging  to  As- 
sociation. Association  always  refers  to  influence  which 
is  acquired.* 

*  The  [n-in(.-i|ilc  of  AaMrintinn  affaTdsioaumerable  inftbincM  U- 
liiKtrHtirp  oF  the  observiitiiin  nvAt  in  the  former  chapt«r<— tliMt 
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It  has  1)oen  objectt'd  to  the  cxprossion.  Association 
itX  ideaSf  that  our  affections,  and  passions,  and  mental 
operations  of  cTcry  kintl,  arc  frcfinently  asRociatcd 
n-tth  one  another,  ami  that  if  all  these  arc  to  be  call- 
ed ideas,  the  temi  must  b«  understood  in  a  very  ex- 
tensive sense.     But  this.  1  itnagine,  is  no  objection. 
The  term  idea,  in  reality,  applies  to  every  kind  of  J 
mental  operation.    When  we  feel  an  tmotioWy  for  ex-   " 
ample,  wc  have  uniformly  some  idea  or  conception  of     i 
the  feeling,  but  the  idea,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  one   I 
thing,  and  xhcfeeHn^  another.     Both  are  manifestly 
one  and  the  same  thlnfr,  viewed  merely  in  different 
lights ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  mental  ope- 
ration without  exception.  At  the  time  we  experience 
the  operation  we  have  uniformly  an  idea  of  it,  but  the 
Idea  and  the  operation  are  not  difierent  things,  but 
the  same  thing  viewed  under  diftcrent  aspccls. 

Dr  Brown  objects  to  the  term  Association^  that  it 
Is  used  by  philosophers  to  denote  some  mysteriouii 
process!  by  which  ideas  arc  connected  with  one  another. 
But  this  objection  is  as  invalid  as  the  former.  In 
common  language  the  term  has  no  such  mysterious 
meaning,  but  merely  Imports  that  ideas  excite  or  sug- 
gest one  another. 

The  expression,  Associaiton  of  ideas,  therefore,  I 
imagine,  should  be  retained  as  it  is.  If  not  altogether 
faultless,  it  is  at  least  intelli^blc,  and  quite  as  conve- 
nient as  any  other  tliat  philosophers  have  proposed  to 
employ  iu  its  room. 

ideas  ^e  said  to  derive  their  origin  from  ttie  boity  when  ttiey  un' 
merely  similar  to  thaac  wliicli  lini'e  l>een  prerlonsly  suggested  bj' 
impressions  iin  tlie  ImhIv, 
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The  AssoeialioH  of  ideas  is  a  branch  of  our  consti- 
hition  that  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity.  8e 
much  so,  that  scarcely  any  philosopher,  except  IlHttu\ 
lias  even  attempted  to  enumerate  the  laws  by  nhidi 
it  is  goverued  ;  and  Hume,  it  is  universally  allowed, 
has  entirely  failed.  The  prevailing  opinion  at  pre- 
sent seems  to  be,  that  the  laws  of  Association  among 
our  ideas  arc  as  numerous  as  the  relations  among 
their  objects  and  circumstances  conacctc<l  with  them, 
and  consequently  that  a  complete  enumeration  is  im- 
possible. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,"  soys  Stewart,  in  his  Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  "  for 
my  present  purpose,  that  I  should  enter  into  a  critical 
examination  of  this  part  of  Hume's  System  ;  or  that 
I  should  attempt  to  specify  those  principles  of  Asto- 
elation  which  he  has  omitted.  Indeed,  it  docs  not 
Bcem  to  me  that  the  problem  admits  of  a  satisfactory 
solution  ;  for  there  is  »o  possible  relation  among  the 
objects  of  OUT  knowledge,  ivhich  may  not  serve  to  con. 
nect  them  together  in  the  mind ;  and  therefore  al- 
though one  enumeration  may  be  more  comprchcnsiTc 
than  another,  a  perfectly  complete  enumeration  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected. 

"  Nor  is  it  merely  in  consequence  of  the  relations 
among  thiitgs,  that  our  notions  of  tlicm  are  associ.i- 
tcd.  They  are  frequently  coupled  together  by  means 
of  relations  among  the  wordji  which  denote  them  ; 
such  as  a  simiUrity  of  sound,  or  other  circumstances 

still  more  trifling. To  these  observations, 

it  may  be  added,  that  things  which  have  no  known 
relation  to  each  other  arc  often  associated,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  tlicir  producing  similar  cflecU  on  tbc  mind. 
Some  of  the  finest  [M>ctical  allusions  are  fouiulcd  on 
this  principle ;  and  accordingly,  if  the  reader  is  not 
possessed  of  sensibility  congenial  to  that  of  the  poet, 
he  will  1)C  apt  to  overlook  their  meaning*  or  to  cen- 
sure them  as  absurd." 

On  this  doctrine,  at  least  on  that  [Mrt  of  it  which 
respects  the  relations  among  tlic  objects  of  our  ideas, 
I  would  offer  the  following  obsert'ations. 

1.  If  ideas  surest  each  other  according  to  the  re- 
lations among  their  objects,  there  must  be  laws  of  as- 
sociation (lirecUy  opposite  to  one  another,  for  tnany 
of  the  relations  among  objects  are  opposite.  The  re- 
lation of  aimilUude  is  opposite  to  the  relation  of  con- 
trast ;  uptivtrdg  is  opposite  to  don-nicanis  ;  superi- 
ority to  inferioriftf,  and  so  of  many  others.  Now, 
though  philosophers  may,  perhaps  with  some  reason, 
require  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  dilTcreut  as. 
sociating  laws,  they  certainly  go  beyond  all  bounds 
when  they  require  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
laws  so  completely  different,  as  to  be  in  direct  opposi- 

'tion.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  tlic  Author  of 
Nature  has  so  framed  us.  Harmony,  and  not  discord, 
is  evidently  the  principle  on  which  he  has  arranged 
the  various  (Kirts  of  our  constitution. 

2.  The  relations  among  the  objects  of  our  ideas  arc 
inni/nt^rabk,  and,  consequently,  if  ideas  suggest  eacli 
other  acconling  to  these  relations,  tlic  taws  of  associ- 
ation must  also  be  innumerable.  But  can  we  believe 
that  nature,  which  every  where  discovers  the  greatest 
simplicity,  conducts  any  department  of  her  operations 

by  innumernble  laws  ? 

in 
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3.  If  ideas  surest  each  other  according  to  the  re- 
lations among  their  objects,  there  can  be  nothing  in 
the  mind  but  entire  confitHon.  The  object  of  every 
idea  is  evidently  related  to  that  of  every  other  idea, 
for  they  are  all  observed  by  the  same  mind,  are  all 
produced  by  the  same  Author  of  Nature,  may  all  be ' 
regarded  by  the  same  &culty  of  attention,  and  are  all 
related  in  various  other  ways.  Now,  if  ideas  surest 
each  other  according  to  the  different  relations  among 
their  objects,  any  idea  may  suggest  any  other  idea 
whatsoever.  It  may  surest  one  that  occurred  last 
months  or  one  that  occurred  last  second,  one  that  oc^ 
curred  yesterday,  or  one  that  occurred  to-day.  It  may 
surest  ideas  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  origin- 
ally suggested,  or  in  the  reverse  order,  or  in  any  order 
conceivable :  Thus, 

Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  be  different  ideas,  which 
are  capable  of  8u^;estiDg  each  other  according  to  the 
various  relations  subsisting  among  their  objects.  Then 
as  all  their  objects  are  reciprocally  related,  it  necessa- 
rily follows  that  A  may  suggest  B,  B  may  suggest  C, 
C  may  suggest  D,  and  so  on  in  the  direct  order ;  or  F 
may  suggest  £,  E  may  suggest  D,  D  may  suggest  C, 
and  so  on,  in  the  inverse  otAst ;  or  A  may  surest  C, 
C  may  surest  F,  F  may  suggest  E,  E  may  sug- 
gest  B.  In  fact,  there  is  no  conceivable  order  in  which 
they  may  not  suggest  one  another ;  and  consequent- 
ly, there  is  no  r^ular  suggestion  at  all,  but  every 
thing  suggesting  every  other  thing  without  any  de- 
terminate prindple  to  direct  them. 

4.  When  we  are  told  tiiat  ideas  suggest  each  other 
accmling  to  the  relations  of  their  objects,  it  will  uni- 
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formly  be  found  ihat  some  important  circumstance  is 
either  altogether  overlooked,  or  has  not  suffi<nent  in- 
fluence ascribed  to  it.     Sfaonid  the  idea  of  Sir  Isaic 
XewtoD.  for  instimcc,  occur  to  us,  it  may  suggest,  we 
arc  told,  by  the  relation  of  simiiUade,  the  idea  of 
some  other  ilhtstrious  philowpher,  or  it  may  suggest, 
by  the  relation  of  contrast,  the  idea  of  some  indivi- 
dual altogether  illiterate.     It  may  suggest  the  idea 
of  some  of  his  prtNcijxtl  iHgcorer'tes,  or  it  may  sug- 
gest merely  an  idea  of  some  other  person  of  the  game 
name.     Hut  how  is  it  possible  for  the  same  cause  to 
produce  so  dissimilar  eflects  ?  It  does  so,  say  philo- 
sopltcrs,  according  to  the  ditl'erent  states  of  the  mind. 
The  idea  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  suggests  at  one  time 
the  idea  of  some  illustrious  philosopher,  and  at  an* 
other  the  idea  of  some  illiterate  individual,  not  whil^ 
the  mind  is  in  the  same  5tat*\  but  in  different  states, 
and  according  to  the  diA'erence  of  the  states  is  the  dif-^ 
ferencc  of  the  eflect  produced.  H 

What  philosophers  exactly  mean  when  they  say 
that  ideas  suggest  one  another  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  mind,  1  shall  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine; but  by  ascribing  the  whole  su^esting  in3u' 
ence  to  the  ideas,  and  none  of  it  to  the  states  of  tb^fl 
mind,  they  certainly  convey  an  impression  that  is  not" 
very  agreeable  to  legitimate  reasoning.  If  the  idea 
of  Newton  be  followed  by  that  of  some  illustrioiLs  phi- 
losopher, while  the  mind  is  in  one  state,  and  by  that 
of  some  illiterate  individual,  ^vhile  the  mind  is  in  an< 
other,  we  are  surely  bound  by  the  rules  of  sound  rea- 
soning to  conclude,  that  either  in  the  one  case  or  in 
the  other,  ov  in  both,  it  was  not  the  idea  of  Newton. 
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alone  tliat  aiggcstcd  the  ideas,  but  the  idea  of  New- 
ton and  the  state  of  the  mind  together  There  U 
evidently  a  compouNt/  cause,  and  the  effect  should  be 
ascribed  to  both  parts  of  the  compound.  In  reality, 
the  idea  of  Newton  ia  merely  a  part  of  the  state  of 
the  mind. 

Sueh  arc  some  of  the  connquences  of  the  prevailing 
doctrine. — that  ideas  suggest  each  other  according  to 
the  various  relations  among  their  objectx  ; — but  if  we 
take  into  view  the  still  more  extensive  doctrine,  tluil 
they  siiggest  each  other  not  only  according  to  the  re- 
lations of  their  objects,  but  likewise  according  to  those 
of  the  circumstances  connected  nrith  them,  we  shall 
be  led  to  conclusions  which,  if  possible,  arc  still  more 
extraordinary. 

But  why  not  look  to  the  relations  among  kleiu 
thevuehes  ?  The  probability  surely  is,  tliat,  as  out 
ideas  are  purely  mental,  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
su^estion  arc  mental  likewise,  and  to  be  found  not 
among  things  outirard,  but  among  things  iiiwarti. 
At  any  rate,  the  relations  among  our  ideas  tlicuisclvcs 
sliould  be  examined  with  the  most  careful  attention. 


Sect.  II. 

Tmw  of  Precedence,  with  Us  principal  Consequencex. 

Since  every  endearour  hitherto  made  to  ascertain 
the  laws  of  Association  has  failed,  it  perhaps  may  be 
thought  tliat  the  subject  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  faculties,  and  should  be  abandoned  in  despair. 
But  in  philosophy,  despair  should  never  be  indulged 
in.  Mucli  bettor  give  a  ^vrong  solution  of  phenomena. 
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than  attempt  no  solution  at  all.  A  wrong  solntioo 
nay  ultimately  lead  to  a  right  one ;  but  to  attempt 
nothing,  is  to  relinquish  every  chance  of  success.  The 
ibllowing  law,  1  imagine,  if  fairly  explained,  is  suffi- 
cient to  accoxmt  for  all  the  phenomena  which  associa- 
tion presents. 

One  idea  acquirer  power  to  fuggest  anofher  by  im- 
mediaiety  precetlhig  it. 

This  law  I  Bhall  take  the  liberty  to  call  The  ZjOH 
^ Precedence  i  and  remark,  in  explanation,  that  I  use 
the  word  power,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly used  in  physical  inquiries.  When  fire  is  said  to 
h&\t  poicer  to  consume  wood,  or  one  moring  body  to 
hh\e power  to  move  other  bodies,  it  is  well  kuown  that 
nothing  more  is  meant  by  the  word  potper,  than  con- 
stAiit  priority  in  the  order  of  aucceesion.    Fire  is  said 
to  have  power  to  consume  wood,  because  if  wood  be  — 
thrown  into  the  fire,  its  consumption  will  follow,  andV 
one  moving  budy  is  said  to  have  power  to  move  others, 
because  if  it  come  into  contact  with  them,  their  mo* 
tion  will  follow.     I  employ  the  word  power,  in  the 
very  same  acceptation,  and  by  an  idea's  having  power    i 
to  suggest  another,  mean  no  more  than  that  when  thefl 
first  occurs,  the  other,  if  nothing  interfere,  will  ocair 
also. 

I  may  likewise  remark,  that  I  consider  those  ideas 
as  the  same  which  exactly  rettetuhie  one  another. 
Strictly  speaking,  an  idea  cannot  acquire  power  to 
anggest  another,  for  both  ideas  ptt.s8  very  soon  out  of 
the  mind,  and  when  once  out,  they  are  gone  for  ever, 
and  it  is  only  resemblitig  ideas  that  afterwards  pre- 
sent themselves.    The  common  use  of  language,  ho' 
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ever,  warrants  the  phraseology  I  have  adopted  i  for, 
by  authors  of  all  deecriptioDs,  ideas  which  exactljr  re- 
jieinhle  one  another,  are  spoken  of  as  the  same.  To 
style  them  similar  ideas,  though  apparently  more  cor- 
rect, is  not  so  precise,  for  things  arc  often  styled  simi- 
lar, when  their  resemblance  is  far  from  being  complete 
Mankind  may  all  be  said  to  be  similar  to  one  another, 
and  yet  there  are  very  great  differences  among  man- 
kind. 

In  examining  the  operations  of  nature,  tlicrc  are 
two  things  to  be  particularly  attended  to^— ttie  prin- 
ciples to  whicli  the  operations  are  referred  should 
really  exist,  and  they  should  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  which  they  profess  to  explain.  If 
they  want  cither  of  these  properties,  they  are  not  to 
Ik  rrgardc<I  as  the  principles  by  which  the  operations 
are  rc^dated. 

The  principle  which  I  have  styled  the  I^to  of 
Precedeoee,  is  allowed  by  every  one  to  exist.  Even 
those  who  contend  that  the  laws  of  Association  arc  in- 
numerable, are  ready  to  admit  that  this,  at  least,  is  one 
of  the  number.  Some  may  suppose  that  the  first  idea 
will  acquire  power  to  surest  the  second,  by  preceding 
it  only  once,  while  others  may  imagine  that  it  must 
precede  it  several  times  before  the  suggesting  powo* 
is  acc^uired ;  but  all  either  tacitly  or  expressly  allow, 
that,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  acquire  suggesting  power. 

That  a  degree  of  suggesting  power  is  acquired,  at 
once  appears,  on  many  accounts,  the  most  probable 
opinion  ;  For  if  an  idea  acquire  power  to  surest  an- 
other by  preceding  it,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  it 
should  not*  acquire  a  portion  of  this  power  the y?/«/ 
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time,  as  well  as  the  second  or  fhini,  or  any  subsequent 
titne.  Tastances,  too,  are  continually  occurriiig,  wfaere 
a  (IcgTM  of  sugi^csting  power  seems  evidently  to  be  sc- 
quired  at  unce.  It'  a  cltild  once  approach  the  tire  aad 
bum  itself,  it  will  be  very  cautious  how  it  approach  it 
afterwards.  But  the  most  decisive  argument  is,  that 
all  the  phenomena  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
suppositiou  that  a  degree  of  su^e-stiug  power  is  ac- 
quired at  once,  and  it  is  encumbering  the  subject  there- 
fore with  needless  difficulties,  to  resort  to  any  other 
suppoatiou.  The  following  are  the  principal  conee- 
qucnces  of  the  law  of  precedence  : — 

I'^irsf,  If  one  idea  acquire  power  to  suggest  another 
by  immediately  preceding  it,  the  greater  the  nnmber 
of  ideas  that  it  immediately  precedes,  the  greater  the 
number  it  will  acquire  the  power  of  su^csting.  This 
is  an  obvious  cotisequcucc;  for  if  au  idea,  by  immedi- 
ately preceding  another,  acquire  power  to  suggest  that 
other,  by  immediately  preceding  a  second,  it  must 
equally  ac<[uire  power  to  suggest  the  second,  by  im- 
mediately preceding  a  third,  to  suggest  the  third,  and 
so  on. 

The  power  of  one  idea  to  surest  a  number  of  others, 
is  often  exemplified.  In  trying  to  recollect  a  nuinbci 
of  particulars  imperfectly  lixed  in  tbc  memory,  how 
frequently  docs  it  happen,  that  after  turning  our  at- 
tention to  every  quarter,  and  finding  ourselves  unsuc- 
cessful, the  occurrcucc  of  some  trivial  circumstauoc 
tbat  was  altogether  unexpected,  brings  the  whole  to 
our  view  in  a  moment. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  suggestiug  influence  of 
associafion  is  materially  different  from  that  of  organ- 
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ic  impressiotu.  The  same  organic  inipressloi)  always 
gives  rise  to  the  same  idea.  An  impression  that  sug. 
gfists  a  sensation  of  ^eal,  always  suggests  a  sensation 
of  heat.  An  impression  that  xuggesu  a  sensation  of 
siceeinesn,  always  su^ests  u  sensation  of  ticectnese^ 
and  so  with  regard  to  every  other  impression.  Itnt 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  association.  By 
virtue  of  association^  au  idea  may  sometimes  suggest 
one  kind  of  idea,  and  sometimes  another,  totally  dif- 
ferent. Sometimes  it  may  suggest  a  single  idea,  and 
sometimes  a  great  niuUitude.  In  short,  there  is  no 
kind  or  number  of  ideas  ^rhich.  in  consequence  of  as- 
sociation,  an  idea  may  not  acquire  the  power  of  sug- 
gesting. 

Second,  If  one  idea  acquire  power  to  suggest  others 
by  immediately  preceding  them,  the  moxcjrequentiy  it 
precedes  them,  X\\e  greater  jiower  must  it  acquire  to 
suggest  them.  This  consequence  is  as  obvious  as  the 
former.  The  Brst  time  an  idea  precedes  others,  it  ao 
quires  by  doing  so  ii  certain  degree  of  suggesting  power, 
and  this  txi^ver  must  continue  for  some  time,  else  it 
cotUd  not  l>c  said  to  be  acquired.  The  next  time  it 
precedes  them,  it  acquires  an  equal  d^cc  of  power, 
and  tills,  atldcd  to  the  former,  doubles  it ;  the  third 
time,  another  addition  is  made,  and  triples  it,  and  w 
on. 

This,  as  I  remarked  in  the  Introduction,  is  very 
analogous  to  certain  well-known  phenomena  of  mat- 
ter. A  body,  by  falling  one  second  of  time,  acquires 
a  certain  velocity  ;  by  falling  another  second,  its  velo- 
city is  doubled  ;  the  third  second  triples  it,  and  bo  ou. 
This  accelerated  velocity  of  falling  bodies,  as  natural 
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philoK^cn  well  know,  u  not  owing  to  any  distinct 
law  of  mattcTr  but  is  merely  a  consequence  of  the  law 
ol"  gravitation.  The  increasing  power  of  an  idea  to 
surest  others  by  frequently  preceding  them,  is,  with 
equal  evidence,  not  to  be  imputed  to  any  distinct  law 
of  mind,  but  to  be  r^arded  as  merely  a  consequence 
of  the  law  of  precedence. 

This  consequence,  likewise,  is  often  exemplified. 
The  more  frequently  we  repeat  any  train  of  ideas,  the 
more  readily,  as  every  one  knons,  does  the  first,  when 
it  afterward-s  recurs,  suggest  the  sccondi  the  second  the 
third,  and  so  on,  to  tlie  end  of  the  train.  The  plieno* 
mcna  of  repetition  form  as  interesting  a  subject  of  in-  ■ 
quiry  as  any  iu  mental  science ;  and  the  law  of  prece- 
dence accounts  for  them  in  a  way  the  most  umple  and 
satisfactory. 

From  this  consequence  it  follows,  that  the  powerof 
an  idea  to  suggest  others,  may  be  exceedingly  various. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  able  to  suggest  tlicni  with  that 
degree  of  power  which  is  acquired  by  preceding  them 
only  once.  At  other  times  it  may  he  able  to  suggest 
tliem  with  that  degree  wliichis  acquired  by  preceding 
tliem  ten  times ;  and  at  others,  with  that  degree  which 
is  aci]nired  by  preceding  them  an  hundred,  or  a  still 
greater  number  of  times.  Several  phenomena  may 
be  explained  on  this  principle. 

1.  When  we  meet  with  a  person  whom  we  have 
formerly  seen  only  in  one  particular  place,  there  is 
usually  recalled  to  our  recollection  a  very  distinct  idea 
of  that  place ;  but  when  we  meet  with  a  person  whom 
we  have  seen  in  a  great  many  diileient  places,  tliere 
is  seldom  recalled  an  idea  of  any  of  them.     We  in- 
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stAntly  address  liim  as  an  acquaiatancc»  without  ever 
thinking  of  the  places  where  we  may  have  seen  hin^ 
except  perhaps  haviDg  the  vague  notion  that  wc  have 
frequently  seen  him.  These  facts  may  be  explained 
thus: — 

The  sight  of  n  person  in  any  particular  place  is 
conjoined  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  that  place, 
and  nith  many  other  ideas ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  sec 
a  person  without  having  many  ideas  besides  that  of 
the  place  where  we  see  him.  Of  course,  when  wc  af- 
terwards meet  with  the  person,  the  sight  of  him  will 
as  readily  recall  tlie  idea  of  the  place,  as  any  of  these 
other  ideas,  having  been  connected  with  each  only 
once.  Itut  wlien  we  have  seen  a  person  in  a  great 
number  of  dtflcrent  places,  though  the  sight  of  him 
may  hare  been  as  frequently  conjoined  with  ideas  of 
all  the  places,  as  witli  any  other  ideas ;  yet  it  can 
hardly  have  been  so  fraiucntly  conjoined  with  the  idea 
of  any  one  place.  It  will  consequently  suggest  some 
of  those  ideas,  in  preference  to  that  of  any  one  place  ; 
and,  by  doing  so,  may  totally  prevent  the  su^^tion 
of  such  an  idea. 

2.  When  we  meet  with  a  person  whom  wc  have 
fonncrly  seen  only  at  one  particular  time,  there  is 
usually  recalled  to  our  recollection  a  very  distinct  idea 
of  that  time ;  but  when  we  meet  with  a  person  whom 
wc  have  seen  a  great  number  of  times,  there  is  seldom 
recalled  any  such  idea.  This  case  is  to  be  explaiucd 
exactly  as  tlic  foregoing. 

The  sight  of  a  person  at  any  particular  time  is  con- 
joined in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  tliat  time  and 
with  many  other  ideas, — for  it  is  impossible  to  see  a 
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person  without  ha\iiig  many  i<lcas  besides  thut  of  the 
time  when  we  sec  him.  Of  course,  when  wc  nUez- 
wards  meet  with  the  person,  the  sight  of  him  will  as 
ccadily  recall  the  idea  of  the  time  as  any  of  those  other 
idca« — having  been  conjoined  ivith  each  onljr  once. 
But  wlien  wc  have  seen  a  person  a  great  Dumber  of 
times,  though  the  sight  of  him  may  have  been  as  fre- 
quently conjoined  with  ideas  of  all  the  times  as  with 
any  other  ideas,  it  can  hardly  have  been  so  frequently 
conjoined  with  tlie  idea  of  any  one  time.  It  may  con- 
sequently suggest  some  of  these  ideas  in  preference  tc 
that  of  any  one  time,  and  by  doing  so  may  altogether 
prevent  the  suggestion  of  such  an  idea. 

3.  In  going  over  a  poem  which  is  imperfectly 
committed  to  memory,  we  are  far  more  apt  to  think  of 
the  time  and  phice  of  its  committal  than  in  going  over 
one  which  we  are  quite  master  ot^  This  also  is  to  be 
^plained  as  above.  By  frequent  repetition,  the  dif- 
ferent ideas  contained  in  the  pocro  acquire  greater 
]xtwer  to  suggest  one  another  than  to  suggest  any  ex- 
traneous circumstances, — such  as  those  of  time  and 
place.  They  of  course  suggest  one  another  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  extraneous  circumstances,  and,  by  doing 
BO,  may  totally  prevent  such  suggestions.  ■ 

Third,  If  an  idea  acquire  power  to  suggest  others  by  " 
immediately  preceding  them.thc  greater  the  number  of  i 
ideas  tliat  immediately  precede  any  others  the  greato*  H 
will  be  their  power,  when  they  all  recur,  to  suggest 
them.  According  to  the  law  of  Precedence,  one  idea 
acquires  the  power  of  suggesting  others  l)y  immediately 
preceding  them,  and  if  auother  one  sliould  immediately 
precede  them,  it,  of  course,  wilt  acquire  equal  power. 
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Hence,  if  both  afterwards  recur  at  the  same  time,  they 
will  have  double  the  power  of  one  of  them,  three  will 
have  triple  the  power,  four  qtiadniplo,  and  so  on. 

This  consequence  is  as  frequently  exemplified  aa 
either  of  the  former.  In  endeavouring  to  recall  any 
thing  to  the  recollection  of  another,  we  try  to  suggest 
to  him  a$  many  of  the  previous  circumstances  of  the 
case  as  possible,  and  the  more  of  them  we  can  suggest 
the  greater  is  the  probability  of  bis  recollection's  being 
excited.  In  cndcarouriDgto  recall  any  thing  to  our  own 
recollection,  we  adopt  a  similar  course.  \\''c  bring  our 
mind  as  nearly  aa  possible  to  the  state  it  was  in,  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  former  occurrence  of  the  event. 
We  contemplate  as  many  of  the  previous  circumstan- 
ces as  wc  can  think  of;  and  the  more  we  can  think  of, 
the  more  likely  are  our  researches  to  be  successful. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  in  such  coses  wc  not 
only  contemplate  the/»vrrou«  circumstances,  but  like- 
wise the  eoexistlvg  and  subsequent  ones,  and  we  eer- 
tninly  do  so ;  but  this  in  no  degree  invalidates  the 
doctrine  I  have  stated,  provided  my  remarks  be  al- 
lowed to  be  correct  no  fur  «*  ihey  go.  The  reason  of 
our  contemplating  coexisting  and  subsequent  circum- 
stances will  afterwards  appear. 

It  follows  from  this  consequence,  that  ideas  maybe 
greatly  aided  in  their  suggesting  power  by  others 
which  coexist  with  them.  I  take  up  a  newspaper, 
and  find  it  mentioned  that  coals  at  such  a  pit  are  at 
such  a  price;  and  immediately  the  idea  of  the  word 
l^i  is  accompanied  with  the  idea  of  a  coal  mine. 
Some  time  afterwards  I  take  up  a  play  hill,  and  find 
it  mentioned  that  admission  to  the  boxes  is  such  a 
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price,  ind  lulmission  to  tbe  pit  such  anotber  ;  anilitn- 
mcdifttely  the  idea  of  the  word  pit  is  accompanied 
with  the  idea  of  a  particular  part  of  a  theatre.  How 
comes  tbe  same  idea  to  be  followed  by  so  dissimilat 
TCfolU  ?  It  is  plainly  bccAitse  of  the  ideas  wbich  co* 
exist  with  it  In  the  first  case  there  coexisted  with 
the  idea  of  the  word  pit  ideas  of  the  other  words  vridi 
which  it  was  couucctcd,  the  idea  of  coals  and  of  many 
other  circumstances ;  and  it  was  not  tbe  idea  of  tlie 
word  pit  alone  that  suggested  tite  idea  of  tbe  coal- 
mine, but  the  idea  of  the  word  pity  and  the  other  ideas 
in  conjunction.  The  idea  of  the  word  pit  may  have 
bad  the  greatest  share  of  influence,  but  it  was  aided 
by  coexisting  ones.  In  the  second  case,  along  with  the 
idea  of  the  wordp/V,  there  were  likewise  ideas  of  other 
words  and  of  other  circumstances ;  and  it  was  tbe  wbolf 
aggregate  of  ideas,  and  not  any  one  of  them,  that  sug-  i 
gested  the  idea  of  a  particular  part  of  a  theatre,  al'  H 
though  one  of  them  may  have  had  the  principal  share 
of  influence.  ^ 

1 1  was  formerly  remarked,  that  when  the  idea  of  Sir  ™ 
Isaac  Newton  occurs  to  us,  it  may  sometimes  be  ac- 
companied with  one  idea,  and  sometimes  with  another 
totally  diflercnt.  The  reason  Ls  now  manifest.  It  is 
affected  by  coexisting  ideas,  and  it  is  these  that  phi- 
losophers should  mention  when  they  tell  us  that  tbe 
idea  of  Newton  aomctiines  suggests  one  idea  and  some- 
times auother,  according  to  tbe  different  states  of  the 
nilnd.  The  states  of  tbe  mind  arc  nothing  but  the 
various  sensations,  conceptions,  emotions,  affections, 
passions,  &c.  of  which  we  are  conscious.  All  such  pho- 
nomeua,  in  questions  respecting  association,  go  under 
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the  name  of  ideas ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  co-ope- 
ratin;;  influence  of  tbesc  that  any  particular  idea  is 
sonictiincs  followed  by  one  result,  and  sometimes  by  a 
different 

But  the  suggesting  power  of  an  idea  may  not  only 
be  aided  by  coexisting  ones ;  it  may  also  be  counter- 
acted by  them.  If  an  idea  have  less  power  to  suggest 
a  second  thau  certain  coexisting  ideas  have  to  suggest 
a  third  or  a  fourth,  the  third  or  the  fourth  may  be 
suggested  in  preference  to  the  second,  and  may  totally 
prevent  the  suggestiou  of  the  second.  This  frequently 
happens.  While  engaged  in  some  interesting  pursuit, 
a  particular  idea  prcsenU  itself  to  my  mind,  and  yet 
fails  to  suggest  its  wonted  associates ;  and  the  reason 
obviously  is,  that  I  am  so  much  occupied  with  the 
pursuit  in  which  I  am  engaged,  that  the  influence  of 
tbc  idea  is  counteracted.  I'lven  the  common  people 
explain  the  case  in  this  way,  and  talk  of  the  mind's 
being  too  much  taken  up  with  its  present  thoughts 
to  be  drawn  aside  by  what  is  cstrancons. 

Fourtht  If  an  idea  acquire  power  to  suggest  another 
by  immediately  preceding  it,  the  more  vtvitl  the  idea  is 
that  precedes  any  other,  the  greater  will  be  its  power, 
when  it  recurs  in  a  state  equally  vivid,  to  suggest  it. 
According  to  the  law  of  Precedence,  an  idea  of  any 
dq^ce  of  vividness  acquires  power  to  suggest  another, 
and  of  course  another  equal  degree  of  vividness  nil! 
acquire  an  equal  degree  of  power,  so  that  both  toge- 
ther will  have  double  tlie  power  of  one  of  them,  three 
will  have  triple  the  power,  four  quadruple,  and  so  on. 
Or  to  state  tlie  matter  tlius : — 

When  an  idea  is  said  to  acquire  power  to  suggest 
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aoothcr  by  imofietlialcly  preceding  it.  the  meaning,  as 
I  fonnerly  remarked,  is,  that  the  occurrence  of  nn  idea 
simUar  to  the  first  ttill  be  followed  by  tlie  occurrence 
of  an  idea  similar  to  the  second.  It  is  really  on  the 
principle  of  rexembfance  that  the  su^estion  proceeds, 
and  the  more  numerous  the  degrees  of  vividness  pos- 
sessed by  two  similar  ideas,  the  more  numerous,  of 
course,  are  the  points  in  which  they  resemble,  and, 
consequently,  the  greater  should  be  their  suggesting 
power. 

Many  instances  of  this  consequence  might  be  men- 
tioned. SensalioHB,  iwrccptions,  and  all  other  vivid 
ideas,  arc  universally  ncknowlcdgctl  to  hare  more  sug- 
gesting power  than  faint  ideas.  The  stg/U  of  an  in- 
teresting scene,  for  example,  is  always  productive  of 
more  powerful  cflccts  than  the  bare  thought  of  It  at 
a  distance. 

The  law  of  Precedence,  in  short,  though  in  the  high- 
est degree  simple,  yet  leads  to  results  of  a  nature  the 
most  important.  It  lies  at  the  foundation,  as  we  shall 
aftenvards  sec,  of  all  perception,  of  all  memory,  and, 
in  fact,  of  all  the  acquirements,  rrhethcr  intellectual, 
active,  or  moral,  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  obtain; 
By  means  of  it,  too,  (along  with  another  principle, 
which  I  shall  afterwards  illustrate,)  wc  arc  enabled  to 
r^ulate  the  aiggcation  of  our  ideas  in  some  measure 
at  our  pleasure.  If  we  wish  to  secure  the  recurrence 
of  a  particular  idea,  (and  it  is  often  of  the  last  import- 
ance that  we  should  do  so,)  we  have  merely  to  connect 
it  with  those  that  are  habitually  present — (and  some 
ideas  are  almost  always  present,  ihe  idea  of  our  own 
persons,  for  example) — render  them  all  as  vivid  as  pos- 
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sible,  and  frequently  repeal  tlicm,  and  our  object  will 
be  accomplished.  If  we  wish  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  particular  idea, — and  this,  too,  is  often  of  iniport- 
auoe, — we  have  merely  to  pass  it  unheeded,  and  it 
will  seldom  again  trouble  us.  The  obvious  tendency, 
in  sborttof  the  law  of  Association,  is  not  only  to  make 
things  which  wc  have  formerly  experienced  recur  to 
our  thoug:hts,  but  to  rccui  in  proportion  to  the  inte- 
rest we  take  in  them,  and  as  it  is  desirable  they  should 
recur. 

Stewart  remarks,  that  the  relations  upon  which  Home 
of  our  associations  are  founded  arc  perfectly  obvious  to 
the  mind,  while  those  which  arc  the  foundation  of 
others  are  discovered  only  in  consequence  of  particu* 
lar  efforts  of  attention.  "  Of  the  former  kind,"  he 
says,  "  are  the  relations  of  resemblance  and  analogy, 
of  contrariety,  ofvicinityin  time  and  place,  mid  those 
which  arise  from  accidental  coincidences  in  the  sound 
of  different  words.  These,  in  general,  connect  our 
thoughts  together,  when  the>'  are  suffered  to  take  their 
natural  course,  and  when  wc  are  conscious  of  little  or 
no  acUve  exertion.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  rela* 
tioDS  of  cause  and  effect,  of  means  and  an  end^  of  pre- 
mises and  a  conclusion,  and  those  others  which  regu- 
late the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  philoso* 
pher,  when  he  is  engaged  iu  a  particular  investiga- 
tion," Kotliing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  expla- 
nation of  these  facts  by  the  law  of  Precedence.  In  our 
ordinary  state  of  mind  ideas  most  readily  suggest  each 
other  according  to  their  more  obvious  relations, as  tltese 
are  the  relations  under  which,  in  such  a  state  of  mind, 
they  are  most  commonly  coutemplated  :  and  in  a  phi^ 
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tosoptudl  Ktatcormini],  tliey  most  readily  suggest  each 
other  according  to  their  philosophical  relations,  for  the 
Ten*  same  reason.  These  are  the  relatioDs  under  which, 
in  euch  a  state  of  mind,  we  most  commonly  coutem-  ^ 
plate  them.  ■ 

The  power  which  idcaa  acquire  to  suggest  one  an- 
other  does  not  remain  stationary,  but  gradually  be- 
comes weaker  and  weaker,  irom  the  time  of  its  acqtii- 
ntion,  till  at  laat  it  finally  expires.  This  is  well  stated 
by  I.>ocke,  in  his  Kssay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing. "  Many  of  those  ideas,"  says  this  eminent  writer, 
"  which  were  produced  iu  the  minds  of  cliildrcn  in 
the  b^inning  of  their  sensation,  (some  of  which,  per- 
haps, as  of  some  pleasures  and  juins,  were  before  they 
were  bom,  and  others  in  their  in&ncy,)  if,  in  the  iu- 
ture  coiurso  of  their  lives,  they  are  not  repeated  again, 
are  quite  lost,  without  the  least  glimpse  remaining  of 
them.  This  may  be  observed  in  those  who,  by  some 
mischance,  have  lost  their  sight  when  they  were  ve»y 
young,  iu  whom  the  ideas  of  colours  having  been  but 
sUghtly  taken  notice  of,  and  ceasing  to  be  rcjicated, 
do  quite  wear  out,  so  that  some  years  after  there  is  no 
more  notion  nor  memory  of  colours  left  in  their  minds 
than  in  those  of  people  bom  blind.  The  memory  in 
some  men,  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious,  even  toa  miracle ; 
but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our 
ideas,  even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in 
minds  the  most  retentive ;  so  that  if  they  be  not 
sometimes  renewed  by  reiwatcd  exercise  of  the  senses,^ 
or  reflection  on  those  kinds  of  objects  wliich  at  first  V 
occasioned  them,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at  last  there 
remains  nothing  to  be  seen.    Thus  the  ideas,  as  well 
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as  children  of  our  youth,  often  die  before  us  ;  and  our 
minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  wc  are 
approsching,  where,  though  the  brass  and  marble  re* 
main,  yet  the  inscriptions  arc  effaced  by  time,  and  the 
imagery  moulders  away.  The  pictures  drawn  in  our 
minds  arc  laid  in  fading  colours,  and  if  not  sometimes 
refreshed,  evanish  and  disappear.  Hovr  much  the 
constitution  of  our  bodies,  and  the  make  of  our  animal 
spirits,  arc  concerned  in  this,  and  whether  the  temper 
of  the  brain  make  this  difference,  that  in  some  it  re* 
tains  the  characters  drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others 
like  freestone,  and  in  others  little  better  than  sand,  T 
shall  not  here  inquire ;  though  it  may  seem  probable 
that  the  constitution  of  the  body  docs  sometimes  in- 
fluence the  memory,  since  we  ofWnlimcs  find  a  disease 
quite  strip  the  mind  of  alt  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of 
a  fever  in  a  few  days  calcine  all  those  images  to  dust 
and  confusion,  which  seemed  to  be  as  lasting  as  if 
graved  on  marble." 

Some  of  the  facts  which  Locke  here  refers  to  seem 
capable  of  being  explained  on  a  different  principle 
from  that  of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  suggesting 
power  of  ideas ;  but  without  this  principle  others  can- 
not be  explained  at  all.  Indeed,  it  is  no  more  asto- 
nishing that  time  should  weaken  the  suggesting  power 
of  ideas,  than  that  it  should  weaken  any  other  power 
belonging  to  us.  Every  talent  possessed  by  man,  whe* 
ther  bodily  or  mental,  whether  original  or  acquired, 
is  liable  to  be  impaired  by  time;  and  the  decay  of  the 
suggesting  power  of  ideas  merely  shows  that  their  in- 
fluence is  subject  to  the  fate  of  every  thing  human. 

The  law  of  Precedence  is  quite  compatible  with  great 
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coDstitutioual  iliversilics  among  nmnkiml,  in  reference 
to  Association.  That  some  people  bare  a  much  grcata 
facility  iu  associating:  ideas  than  others,  is  iudubital>Ic. 
Kvcn  in  the  tendeicst  iniancy  we  witness  such  diver- 
siUcK,  and,  in  adranciag  years,  instead  of  diminishing, 
they  8ccm  rather  to  increase.  The  same  indindiul, 
too,  is  often  diflercnt  from  hiroself,  in  respect  of  As- 
sociation, at  different  times,  so  that  from  the  habits 
of  the  hoy  we  can  hanlly  ever  conclude  respecting  the 
character  of  the  man.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day, 
indeed,  the  associating  influence  of  the  mind  seems  lia- 
blc  to  considerable  fluctuations.  Few  people  can  com- 
mit things  to  memory  iu  the  evening  so  easily  as  in 
the  morning,  or  afWr  a  full  meal  so  easily  as  before  it. 
But  all  these,  and  mauy  other  diversities,  far  &om 
being  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  precedence,  only 
present  to  us  the  various  circumstances  in  which  it 
operates.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  pei- 
Eons  so  constituted,  that,  in  their  minds,  ideas  which 
precede  others  do  not  acquire  power  to  surest  tliei 
the  law  of  precedenoc  must  be  considered  as  holdii 
universally. 

Sect.  III. 
Uelation  of  Succession. 

Hume,  as  every  one  knows,  considered  coniiguity 
in  pofut  of  time  as  a  branch  of  one  of  his  laws  of  As- 
sociation ;  hut,  instead  of  a  branch  of  one  Ittw,  it  is, 
in  reality,  hseU /Jirce  laws,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Hume  understands  the  phrase,  coufig^uUif  in  potui^ 
offrme,  he  means,  that  an  idea  will  acquire  power 
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surest  anotlier  by  immediately  3>recedinfir  it,  by  exist- 
ing a/  the  same  tiine  wJtlt  it,  and  by  ivtntediatcly  JbU 
lowing  it.  But  here  are  three  laws,  perfectly  distinct 
from  one  anotlier.  and  which  lead  to  perfectly  distinct 
oonscquenocs.  Nothing  is  mcffe  common  than  for 
philosophers  to  overlook  the  import  of  the  language 
they  make  use  of,  and  to  represent  those  things  as  cHe, 
which  have  no  other  unity  than  that  they  are  all  ex- 
pressed by  one  temt. 

The  first  law  included  in  Hume's  contiguity  in 
point  of  time,  is  the  law  of  PrecedencCt  alrtady  men- 
tioned. The  second  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  Co 
existeueCf  which  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  section ; 
and  the  third  is  founded  on  the  relation  ofSuecet^on, 
which  I  shall  examine  at  present. 

I.  Let  a  child  that  is  unacquainted  nith  the  alpha- 
bet be  made  to  repeat  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  the 
direct  order,  and  they  will  gradually  become  bo  ass<>< 
dated  with  each  other,  that  it  will  be  abU;  to  go  over 
them  without  any  trouble.  Now,  according  to  the 
laws  above  mentioned,  in  what  order  sliould  it  be  able 
to  go  over  iheni  ?  According  to  the  law,  that  an  idea 
acquires  power  to  suggest  another  by  immediately /^r^- 
eedittg  ily  as  the  sound  of  A  in  the  repetition  imme- 
diately preceded  the  sound  of  B,  the  sound  of  B  the 
sound  of  C,  and  so  on,  in  the  direct  order,  the  sound 
of  A,  when  it  afterwards  occurs,  should  suggest  the 
sound  of  1),  the  soimd  of  B  the  sound  of  C,  and  so  on ; 
and  the  child  shoidd  be  able  to  go  ovcrthe  Bounds  in  the 
direct  order.  But  as  the  sound  of  Z,  in  tlic  repetition, 
did  not  precede  the  sound  of  Y,  nor  the  sound  of  Y  the 
sound  of  X,  and  so  on  inversely,  the  child  should  be  to- 
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UUjr  unable  to  go  o%'cr  the  sounds  in  tlic  inverse  order. 
According  to  the  law,  that  an  idea  acquires  power  to 
suggest  another  by  immediately  »ticcei'(iinfr  it,  as  the 
sound  of  /  in  the  repetition  immediately  succeeded 
the  iound  of  Y,  tbe  sound  of  V  the  sound  of  X,  and 
so  on,  the  sound  of  Z,  when  it  afterwards  occurs, 
should  su^^cst  the  sound  of  Y,  the  sound  of  Y  tbe 
sound  of  X,  and  so  on,  and  the  child  should  be  able 
to  go  over  the  sounds  in  the  inverse  order.  But  as 
the  sound  of  A  did  not  succeed  the  sound  of  B,  nor 
the  sound  of  B  the  sound  of  C,  and  so  on,  the  child 
should  be  totally  unable  to  go  over  the  sounds  in  the 
direct  order.  According  to  Hume's  contifptiiy  in 
point  of  time,  which  includes  both  lavrs,  and  likewise 
that  of  eoexisfenre,  the  child  should  be  able  to  go  over 
tbe  letters  with  equal  facility  both  ways.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  mention  what  would  be  the  actual  re- 
sult of  such  an  experiment  Every  one  kno%vs  that 
the  child  would  be  able  to  go  over  the  letters  in  the 
direct  order,  but  altogether  unable  to  go  over  them  in 
the  reverse. 

By  putting,  indeed,  the  sound  of  'A  before  the  sound 
of  Y,  and  the  sound  of  Y  before  the  sound  of  X,  and 
■0  on,  the  child  may  soon  learn  to  go  over  the  letters 
in  the  reverse  order,  but  this  is  not  contrary  to  the  law 
of  precedence,  but  an  instance  of  it. 

Tbe  child,  too,  for  its  own  amusement,  after  learn- 
ing the  letters  in  the  direct  order,  may  try  to  go  ovct 
them  in  the  reverse, — and  children  not  unfrequently 
resort  to  such  amusement ; — but  though  it  ultimate- 
ly succeed,  it  will  be  found  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  law  I  have  mentioned. 
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Its  mode  of  proceeding  is  this  :  It  begins  wiili  the 
sound  of  Z,  and,  fiuding  tbut  the  sound  of  Y  doe«  not 
readily  occur,  it  pitches  on  some  other  sound  that  may 
happen  to  occur,— the  sound  of  -M,  for  example,— 
goes  on  from  M  in  the  direct  order  till  it  come  to  Y, 
fixes  the  sound  of  Y  in  its  mind  immediately  after  the 
sound  of  Z,  and  proceeds  in  the  same  way  to  the  next 
letter.  But  neither  is  there  here  any  contradiction  to 
the  law  of  precedence,  but  merely  a  laboriouB  way  of 
putting  Z  before  Y,  Y  before  X,  and  so  on,  and  falls 
under  the  law  of  precedence  as  much  as  the  former 
case. 

2.  In  teaching  Ijatin,  the  usual  practice,  after  the 
elements  are  acquired,  is  to  exercise  the  learner  fur 
some  time  in  turning  Latin  into  English.  The  Latin 
words  arc  first  pointcil  out  to  him,  and  tlieu  the  Eng- 
lish ones  which  correspond  to  them.  The  I  iUtin  words, 
of  course,  in  general  precede  the  KngU&b,  altlmugh  it 
must  sometimes  happen  that  the  English  words  will 
precede  the  Latin,  or  coexist  with  them,  particularly 
when  the  words  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law,  that  an  idea  acquires  power  to 
'suggest  another  by  im med lately y»rec«/iMii^»/,  it  should 
be  easier  for  the  learner  to  turn  Latin  into  English 
than  the  contrary,  although,  the  English  words  having 
sometimes  preceded  the  Latin,  or  coexisted  witli  them» 
it  should  be  easier  for  him  to  turn  English  into  Latin 
than  a  person  who  has  not  learned  Latin  at  all.  Ac- 
curding  to  the  law,  that  an  idra  aa|uires  power  lu 
suggest  another  by  immediately  fiuccce<H»git,  it  should 
be  easier  for  liini  to  turn  English  into  Latin  than 
Latin  into  English.     And  according  to  the  doctrine 
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of  eontiguUy  in  point  tf  tiate^  which  indndes  both 
Urn^  and  likewiBe  that  of  coea^ettce,  he  should  find 
it  equally  easy  to  translate  dther  way.  The  actual  re- 
sult is,  that  he  finds  it  much  easier  to  translate  Latin 
into  English  than  English  into  Latin. 

8.  In  travelling  along  a  road  to  whicli  we  are  un- 
accustomed, though  the  objects  presented  to  us  are  ob' 
serred  in  succession,  yet  the  contiguous  parts  of  the 
succession  always  coexist  in  our  view  for  some  time. 
According  to  the  law  that  an  idea  acquires  power  to 
sorest  another  by  immediately  j}r«ee<2»^iV,  we  should 
afterwards  have  less  dtfiBculty  in  going  over  the  objects 
in  our  thoughts  in  the  original  order,  than  in  the  re- 
verse. According  to  the  law  that  an  idea  acqtuxes 
power  to  suggest  another  by  immediately  guccee^ng 
itf  we  should  have  less  difficulty  in  going  avtx  them 
in  the  reverse  order  than  in  the  origiiud  one.  And 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  contiguity  inpoint  of  time, 
which  includes  both  laws,  and  likewise  that  of  coa- 
istence,  we  should  find  it  equally  easy  to  go  over  them 
either  way.  The  actual  result  is,  that  we  find  it  ea- 
siest to  go  over  them  in  the  ori^nal  order,  although 
we  can  likewise  go  over  them  in  the  reverse.  Our  abi-* 
lity  to  do  the  latter,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  ia  ow- 
ing to  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  succ^sion's  having 
coexisted  in  our  view  for  some  time. 

It  hence  happens,  that  in  travelling  along  a  road  to 
which  we  are  little  accustomed,  we  have  less  difficulty 
in  finding  our  way  when  travelling  in  the  same  tUreC' 
turn  we  have  done  before,  than  when  travelUng  in  the 
opposite.  This  is  particularly  discernible  in  caaeawhere 
the  road  is  somewhat  intricate,  as  in  passing  ak>ng  the 
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confused  streets  of  a  lat^  cit>.  Kvery  person  must 
feci  that  be  lias  less  difficulty  m  tliscoveTing  bis  way 
aniung  a  number  of  intriciite  streets,*  wben  going  in 
tlio  same  ilircction  lie  may  have  done  formerly,  thau  in 
retracing  bis  Btcpe,  and  going  in  the  oontrar}-  direc- 
tion. 

4.  Tbe  following  example,  where  the  ideas  are 
bardiy  ever  presented  but  in  tbc  direct  order,  is  as 
iair  an  instance  as  I  can  tbink  of.  I^t  a  person  who 
knows  nothing  of  written  muuc  be  made  to  learu  a 
tunc  by  the  car,  and  as  the  whole  beauty  and  effect  of 
the  tunc  depend  on  his  repeating  the  iiutcs  in  the  di- 
rect order,  he  will  never  dream  of  repeating  tbem  in 
any  other.  According  to  the  law  that  an  idea  acquires 
power  to  surest  another  by  immediately  preceding 
it,  be  should  be  able  to  go  over  tbe  notes  in  the  direct 
order,  but  not  in  the  reverse.  According  to  tbc  law 
that  an  idea  acquires  power  to  suggest  ouotlicr  by  im> 
mediately  succeeding  it,  he  should  he  able  to  go  over 
them  in  tbo  reverse,  but  not  in  the  direct  And  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  oi  contigtdtif  in  point  <i/' time^ 
which  includes  both  laws,  and  likewise  that  of  coex- 
istence, he  eliould  be  able  to  go  over  them,  with  equal 
facility,  both  ways.  It  is  almost  unnccc&sary  to  men- 
tion what  would  be  the  actual  result.  Kvcry  one  knows 
that  he  would  be  able  to  go  over  them  only  in  the  di- 
rect order,  and  be  almost  as  unable  to  go  over  thcui  in 
the  reverse  as  If  he  had  never  heard  ihcm  at  all. 


*  1  do  not  i>i€»ii,  lidncvcr,  h)  ascribe  tlic  wli«lu  of  tht;  effect  lu 
tilt-  cirviitnstaiK-e  licre  *talc<l.  \Vli«ti  wc  retrace  otir  6tc|>9,  ihc 
ohj«ct«  Hra  seen  untL'r  a  ililfiTcut  asfivrt. 
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I  caDDOt  help  regarding  these  mstances  as  quite  i 
cisivc  of  the  point  at  issue,  and  as  proviug  incontest- 
ably.  that  ideas  do  not  ncquirc  power  to  suggest  others  J 
by  imtaedifiielif  suiceetiinf*  them.  V 

It  miut  be  observed*  however,  tliat  though  ideas  do 
not  acquire  power  to  suggest  others  by  immediately 
anooeeding  tlietn,  yet  ideas  nhose  objects  succeed  the 
oli)eet8  of  others,  may  acquire  power  to  suggest  them.  < 
If  a  person,  for  example,  tell  us  of  a  succeasion  ofob-  f 
jects,  and,  beginning  with  the  last  of  the  succession, 
proceed  iu  the  iiivvrse  order  to  the  first,  the  idea  of 
the  last  object  ^nll  acquire  power  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  the  last  but  one,  the  idea  of  the  last  but  one  the 
idea  of  the  last  but  two,  and  so  on.  It  is  quite  unne- 
cessary, however,  to  point  out  the  conformity  of  this 
case  to  the  law  of  precedence,  as  every  one  must  sec  it 
at  first  sight. 


Sect.  IV. 
Relation  of  Coejcivtenee. 

The  third  law  included  in  Hume's  contiguity  in 
point  of  time,  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  coexUi- 
euce ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  fact  itself, 
that  coexisting  ideas  do  acquire  ]>ower  to  suggest  one 
another.  Last  week  I  was  in  company  with  two  zeal- 
ous metaphysicians,  and  heard  tlicm  discus^ng,  with 
great  eagerness,  the  principles  of  their  mysterious  sd- 
enee.  This  week  I  was  in  company  with  one  of  thero, 
and  his  appearance  instantly  suggested  an  idea  of  the 
other.  Cases  of  tliis  nature  are  occurring  incessantly, 
and  the  only  quesiiun,  therefore,  is,  docs  the  su^es- 
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tion  Uke  place  id  consequence  of  the  relation  of  co- 
existence,  or  iu  consequence  of  the  law  of' precedence  ? 
This  question,  I  apprehend,  may  be  easily  answered. 

It  was  formerly  remarked,  that  there  is  eouic  por- 
tion of  time  whidi  is  the  smallest  the  mind  is  capable 
of  perceiving,  an<l  that  this  portion  may  be  properly 
enough  styled  (t  setutihfe pohtf.  Now,  sshould  two  idcag 
coexist  for  only  one  such  point,  it  could  not  be  said, 
I  imagine,  with  any  propriety,  that  either  of  them 
preceded  the  other.  But  let  them  coexist  for  tti-o, 
(and  all  coexisting  ideas  that  obtain  any  notice  ca> 
exist  much  longer,)  and  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  each  of  them  precedes  the  other  iu  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  their  existence :  Thus, 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  ideas  which  coexist  for  itco 
sensible  points  of  fime :  Then  A,  while  existing  iu 
the  first  poiut,  precedes  U,  while  B  is  existing  in  the 
second,  and  B,  while  existing  in  the  first  point,  pre- 
cedes A,  while  A  is  existing  in  the  second  :  or  to  put 
the  matter  in  a  dificrcnt  light — 

Were  A  to  exist  alone  in  the  Srst  point,  and  B 
alont'  in  the  second,  then  A  would  be  the  antecedent 
idea,  and  B  the  consequent  one ;  and  were  B  to  exist 
alone  in  the  first  point,  and  A  alone  in  the  second, 
then  B  would  be  the  antecedent  idea,  and  A  the  con- 
sequent one.  Now  A  and  B's  existing  in  conjunction, 
does  not  prevent  A  from  being  the  antecedent  of  B, 
nor  B  from  being  the  antecedent  of  A,  and  each  of 
thcra,  therefore,  as  already  remarked,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  the  antecedent  of  the  other  iu  the  dillcrent 
points  of  their  existence. 

Were  A  and  B  to  coexist,  not  for  Uco  points  of 
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time,  but  for  three  or ,/b»r  or  more  poiuts,  Uicn  A  iu 
the  6rst  poiut  would  precede  11  in  ihc  second,  A  in  tbc 
second  would  precede  B  in  the  tliini,  A  in  tlic  thint 
would  precetle  W  in  Uie  fourth,  and  so  on.  In  lik« 
maimer,  B  in  the  first  point  would  precede  A  ia  the 
second,  B  in  the  seomd  would  precede  A  in  the  third, 
B  in  the  third  would  precede  A  in  the  fuurth,  and  so 
on :  And  except,  therefore,  in  cases  where  ideas  co- 
exist for  only  one  point  of  time,  (and  ideas  whose  eo> 
existence  is  so  evanescent  never  obtain  any  notice,} 
they  mtist  always  be  considered  as  preccdiDg  each 
other  in  the  different  jwints  of  their  existence:  and 
the  law  of  prcceilence,  of  course,  if  well  founded,  must 
occasion  the  mtttual  sHg^eJttion  of  such  ideas.  All 
the  phenomena  exactly  accord  with  this  conclusion. 

One  consequence  of  the  law  of  precedence  is,  that 
the  greater  number  of  ideas  which  any  other  precedes, 
the  greater  the  number  docs  it  acquire  the  power  of 
suggesting.  And  every  one  knows,  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  ide.is  that  coexist  with  any  other,  the 
greater  the  number, — other  things  being  equal, — arc 
afterwards  su^ested  by  it.  If /wo  objects  are  seen  at 
the  same  time,  and  afterwards  oaly  one  of  them,  the 
sight  of  the  one  is  almost  sure  to  suggest  an  idea  of  the 
other.  If  ihrcc  objects  arc  seen  at  the  same  time,  and 
afterwards  only  one  of  them,  the  sight  of  the  one  is  al- 
most  sure  to  suggest  an  idea  of  the  other  two,  and  so  on. 

Another  consequence  of  the  law  of  precedence  is, 
that  the  more  frequently  nn  idea  precedes  any  others, 
the  greater  power  docs  it  acquire  to  suggest  them. 
This  consequence  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  relation 
oTcoeaustence  than  the  former.     Let  A  and  B,  two 
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ideas,  coexist  in  the  mind,  not  for  two  points  of  liue, 
but  for  three,  or  Jour,  or  more  ^ninis ;  then,  ss  wa» 
already  8ho\Mi,  A  iu  the  first  point  precedes  B  in  tTic 
second.  A  in  the  second  precedes  U  in  the  third,  A 
in  the  third  precedes  B  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  Id 
other  words,  the  greater  the  number  of  points  during 
which  A  and  B  coexist,  the  more  frequently  does  A 
precede  B,  and  if  A  acquire  the  power  of  suggesting 
B  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  precedence,  the  greater 
should  be  A's  power  of  suggesting  B.  In  like  man- 
ner, B  in  the  first  point  precedes  A  in  the  second,  B 
in  the  second  precedes  A  in  the  third,  B  in  the  third 
precedes  A  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  In  otlier  words, 
the  greater  the  number  of  points  durinj^  which  A  and 
B  coexist,  the  more  frequently  docs  B  precede  A ; 
and  if  B  acquire  the  power  of  suggesting  A  by  virtue 
of  the  law  of  precedence,  the  greater  should  be  B's 
power  of  suggesting  A.  It  follows  that,  if  coexUttng 
ideas  acquire  power  to  suggest  each  other  by  virtue  of 
the  law  of  precedence,  the  longer  they  coexist,  the 
more  readily  will  the  suggestion  take  place.  The  ac- 
tual phenomena  arc  perfectly  agreeable  to  this  conclu- 
When  wc  look  for  a  comitkrahle  while  at  two 
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objects,  the  sight  of  the  one  more  readily  suggests  an 
idea  of  the  other,  than  when  we  obtain  only  a  transient 
glance  of  them. 

A  third  consequence  of  the  law  of  precedence  is^ 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  ideas  that  precede  any 
others,  the  greater  is  their  power  when  they  all  recur 
in  conjunction  to  suggest  these  others.  'I'his  conse- 
quence, likewise,  is  very  agreeable  to  the  relation  of  co- 
existenec.    Instead  of  A  and  B,  (two  coexisting  ideas) 
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kt  there  be  three,  A,  B,  and  C,  and  to  simplify  the 
illustration,  let  us  suppose  them  to  coexist  for  only 
two  points  of  time.  Then  hoth  A  and  B  while  io 
the  first  point  precede  C,  while  C  is  in  the  second* 
hoth  A  and  C  while  in  the  first  point  precede  B, 
while  6  is  in  the  second,  and  both  B  and  C  while  m 
the  first  point  precede  A,  while  A  is  in  the  second; 
Hence,  if  A  and  B  acquire  the  power  of  su^esting 
C  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  precedence,  A  and  B,  when 
they  recur  together,  must  have  greater  power  to  sug- 
gest C,  than  if  only  one  of  them  had  recurred.  .In 
like  manner,  A  and  C,  when  they  recur  together,  will 
have  greater  power  to  suggest  B,  than  if  only  one  of 
them  had  recurred,  and  B  and  C  together,  greater 
power  to  sug^st  A,  than  if  only  one  of  them  had  re- 
curred. 

If,  instead  of  three  coexisting  ideas,  we  suppcne 
Jbur,  or  Jive,  or  a  greater  number^  an  exactly  similar 
conclusion  may  be  drawn.  In  all  cases  it  will  be 
found,  that  if  coexisting  ideas  suggest  each  other  by 
.virtue  of  the  law  of  precedence,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  ideas  that  coexist  with  any  others,  the  greater 
the  power, — other  things  being  equal, — ^when  they 
recur,  will  they  have  to  suggest  these  others.  Nothing 
can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  real  phenomena.  When 
we  observe  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  objects,  the 
more  of  them  we  afterwards  observe,  the  more  readily 
are  ideas  of  the  remainder  obtained.  If  yesterday  we 
observed  four  objects,  and  to-day  three  of  them,  the 
idea  of  the  fourth  will  more  readily  occur,  than  if  to- 
day we  had  observed  only  one. 

It  also  deserves  notice,  that  a  number  of  ideas  which 
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liave  formerly  coexisted,  are  more  easily  retiuHed  in 
the  mind,  Uiaa  an  indi\idual  idea.  This,  too,  is  ex- 
actly what  sliould  liappcn,  if  the  law  of  ]>recc<lciicc  re- 
gukte  their  suggestion ;  for,  as  the  ideas  have  former- 
ly  coexisted,  they  must  have  octiuired  power  to  sug- 
gest each  other,  anil,  being  already  in  the  mind,  the 
exercise  of  such  a  power  can  have  no  other  tendency 
than  to  make  them  continue,  and  consequently  to 
make  them  be  the  more  easily  retained  by  any  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  mind  itself. 

We  may  fairly  infer,  indeed,  from  the  law  of  pre- 
cedence, that  a  number  of  ideas,  whether  they  have 
^formerly  coexisted  or  not,  will  be  more  easily  rctaiued 
than  an  individual  one.  For,  suppose  them  to  coexist 
for  only  two  points  of  time, — and  it  almost  always 
happens  that  co>cxisting  ideas  continue  longer, — in 
that  period,  as  every  one  of  them  has  preceded  every 
other  one,  they  must  all  have  acquired  power  to  sug- 
gest each  other  ;  and  being  already  in  the  mind,  the 
influence  of  such  a  power,  exactly  as  in  the  former  case, 
must  have  a  tendency  to  make  tbcni  continue,  and  of 
course  to  make  them  be  the  more  easily  retained.  It 
happens,  I  believe,  in  reality,  that  a  number  of  idcax 
are  more  easily  retained  in  the  mind  than  a  single  one. 
The  fact  is  somewhere  noticed  by  Stewart,  and  it  per- 
fectly accords  with  the  general  doctrine  respecting  As- 
sociation which  I  have  stated. 

The  last  consequence  of  the  law  of  precedence  Is. 
that  the  more  vivid  any  idea  is  that  precedes  any 
others,  the  greater  power  does  it  possess,  when  it  re- 
curs in  a  state  equally  vivid  to  suggest  them.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  remark  how  exactly  this  agrees 
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with  the  relation  of  coexistence.  The  j>erce/jlioi 
An  object  which  we  have  fonncrly  seett  at  the  & 
time  nith  others,  has  almost  always  a  greater  tende 
to  recall  these  others  than  a  faint  conception  has. 

Perhaps,  however^  some  may  imagine  tliat  it  we 
be  as  easy  to  rcduec  the  law  of  precedence  under 
relation  of  co^xistencr,  as  the  relation  of  co-exist( 
under  the  law  of  precedence,  and  that  therefore 
foregoing  reasoning  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  but 
least  rcfiecUon  will  satisfy  us  that  this  caunot 
done,  and  that  the  relation  of  precedence  is  really 
governing  relation.  Wlicn  a  child,  for  instance 
learning  to  rejkcat  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
direct  order,  it  is  manifest  that  tlie  soimd  of  A  ni 
eoexht  in  its  mind  as  long  with  the  sound  of  £ 
the  sound  of  B  with  the  sound  of  A  ;  and  the  soi 
of  H  as  long  with  the  sound  of  C  as  the  sound  o 
with  the  sound  of  D,  and  so  with  all  the  other  leti 
to  the  end.  Hence,  if  ideas  su^^cst  each  other 
cording  to  the  relation  of  coexisteuce,  the  child  ni 
be  as  able  to  go  over  tl»e  letters  iu  the  revise  oi 
as  in  the  direct; — contrary  to  what  every  one  kn 
to  be  the  fact.  ^1 

So  with  a  person  who  has  learned  a  tune  ^^ 
ear.  The  relation  of  coexistence  between  any 
contiguous  notes  of  the  tune,  is  precisely  the  sa 
whether  we  view  tliem  in  the  direct  order  or  the 
Terse ;  and  consequently  if  they  suggest  each  othei 
virtue  of  tlie  relation  o(  coexistcNce,  the  person  m 
be  as  able  to  go  over  them  in  the  reverse  order  at 
the  direct.  But  every  one  knows  that  be  could  do 
such  thing ;  and.  in  fact,  that  he  could  not  go  o 
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tliem  in  tbe  reverse  order  at  all.  \>'liilc  tlic  rcUtion 
of  cwxistenee,  therefore,  may  be  easily  brought  tinder 
the  law  of  precedence,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the 
law  of  precedence  under  the  relation  of  cocxtstencw, 
and  consequently  this  law  must  be  held  as  the  govern- 
ing 0I19. 

It  was  formerly  remarked,  Uiat  wlien  a  number  of 
objects  arc  successively  presented  to  us  in  such  a  way 
that  VL  few  of  the  contiguous  ones  coexist  for  some 
time  in  our  view,  as  tn  tlte  case  of  objects  which  we 
witness  while  travelling  along  a  road,  we  can  after- 
wards more  easily  think  over  them  in  the  direct  onlcr 
than  in  the  reverse,  though  we  can  also  think  over 
Uicra  in  this  latter  order.  The  influence  of  tlic  law  0^ 
precedence  in  such  a  case  must  now  be  quite  evident- 
It  is  here  indeed  exerapHHed  with  partictdar  eleamcss, 
for  wc  not  only  see  it  suggesting  ideas,  but  suggest- 
lag  them  in  two  different  ways,  with  that  exact  dc' 
gree  qfcomimrafiix  JitcUiiy  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  dcmanOs.  The  balance  is  clearly  in  favour  of 
the  direct  order,  and  this  is  found  to  be  tbc  very  order 
in  which  we  can  most  readily  go  over  them. 

It  was  also  formerly  remarked,  that  in  trying  to  re- 
collect what  is  imperfectly  committed  to  memory,  wc 
often  turn  our  attention  not  only  to  the  previous  cir- 
cumstances, but  also  to  the  coexisting  and  Gubscqucnt 
ones.  The  reason  is,  tbc  coexisting  ideas  have  a  vtr- 
tual  precedence  involved  in  their  coexistence,  and 
the  subsequent  ideas  may  cither  have  coexisted  for 
»omc  time  with  wliat  we  wish  to  recollect,  or  may 
be  connected  with  it  by  the  relation  of  coexistence 
through  the  intervention  qf  others. 
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Philosophers  contend  that  ideas  suggest  each  other 
by  virtue  of  relations  sulffiisting  among  their  dtjecU^ 
and  that  ideas  whose  objects  coexist  have  the  [wver 
of  mutual  suggestion.  Strange  tlioiigh  t)iis  doctrine 
at  first  sight  seems,  there  are  m  any  phenomena  that  ap- 
pear to  establish  it.  Yesterday  morning  a  friend  en* 
tered  ray  room,  and  totd  me  of  an  event  which,  he  said, 
took  place  on  the  ftrxt  day  of  lust  year  at  7ioon,  and 
his  information  gave  mc  s  very  distinct  idea  of  it.  To- 
day in  the  morning  the  same  friend  entered  my  room, 
and  told  me  of  another  event  entirely  diflferent  from 
the  former,  which,  he  also  said,  took  place  on  ibc^rsi 
(lay  of  last  year  at  noon,  and  I  obtained  a  very  dis* 
tinct  idea  of  this  event  likewise.  But  not  only  did  I 
obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  this  second  event,  there  vras 
immciliatcly  suggested  to  mo  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
^rst  one. 

Nov?  liere  say  philosophersj^at  least  their  doctrine 
vrould  lead  them  to  say  so, — are  two  events  which 
took  place  at  the  same  time  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Au  idea  of  the  one  was  obtained  yesterday  morning, 
but  no  idea  of  the  other ;  this  morning  an  idea  of  the 
other  was  obtainc<1,  and  it  instantly  suggested  an  idea 
of  the  first  one.  In  this  case,  too,  the  suggesting  idea 
instead  oi  jyrerediag  the  one  suggested,  actually  suc- 
ceeded it,  and  succeeded  it  after  the  interval  of  a 
whole  day.  The  ideas  likewise  were  completely  di& 
ferent  from  each  other,  and  had  no  other  connexion 
but  that  the  events  to  which  they  referred  took  place 
at  the  same  time.  Here  then  is  an  idea  suggesting 
another  not  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  precedence,  nor  by 
virtue  of  any  relation  among  the  ideas  themselves 
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all,  but  by  virtue  of  the  relation  of  coexistence  among 
Other  ohjects. 

That  the  nhjecl*  of  our  itlens  possess  power  to  re- 
gulate their  suggestion  is  certainly  a  most  extraordi- 
nary doctrine.  These  objects,  as  in  the  case  before 
tis,  may  be  events  whicli  are  long  ago  past ;  and  after 
they  and  their  rclationi;  axe  extinct  for  ever,  that  they 
should  have  power  to  control  the  suggestion  of  our 
ideas,  is  certainly  a  circumstance  which  a  priori  could 
not  have  been  expected.  Besides,  the  objects  of  oinr 
ideas  may  be  future  events.  A  person  may  tell  me 
to-day  of  an  event  which  will  take  place  on  thc^f/**/ 
day  of  next  year  at  noon  ;  to-morrow  he  may  tell  me 
of  a  different  event  which  will  take  place  at  tAe  saiue 
period,  and  his  statement  of  to-morrow  will  suggest 
to  my  mind  his  statement  of  to-day  as  completely  as 
in  the  case  already  mentioned.  The  suggestion  of 
our  ideas,  therefore,  may  be  regulated  by  events  and 
relations  which  arc  yet  in  the  womb  of  futurity ;  by 
entities  which  have  no  existence  at  the  time  their  in- 
fluence is  exerted,  and  which  never  yet  have  had  any 
existence.  Itnt  vrhat  renders  the  case  still  more  asto^ 
nishing  is,  that  the  events  and  their  relations  may 
never  have  any  existence  at  all.  My  informant  in 
both  cases  may  be  mistaken.  The  events  which  he 
mentions  may  never  have  taken  place  nor  ever  will 
take  place ;  and  yet,  if  philosophers  are  to  be  credited, 
these  mere  nonentities,  these  absolute  nullities,  have 
as  great  influence  to  control  the  suggestion  of  my  ideaK 
as  if  they  were  present  and  actual  realities. 

The  phenomena  which  have  given  rise  to  so  cxtia- 
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(Hrdioary  a  doctrine,  are  aa  easily  expluned  as  any  in 
mental  science.  When  my  informant  yesterday  morn- 
ing told  me  of  the  event,  which,  he  said,  took  place 
on  the  ^r*t  day  of  last  year  at  noon,  I  not  only 
obtained  an  idea  of  the  event,  but  along  with  it  an 
idea  of  the  time  at  which  he  said  it  happened.  This 
morning  when  he  informed  me  of  the  other  event, 
which,  he  said,  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  last  year 
at  noon,  I  likewise  obtained  an  idea  of  the  event,  and 
an  idea  of  the  time  at  which  he  said  it  h^pened ; 
tiiat  is,  I  obtained  an  idea  which  coexisted  with  tbat 
of  the  first  mentioned  event  If  it  operate  acoordiog 
to  the  law  of  precedence,  it  should  surest  aa  idea  of 
the  first  menlaoned  event  It  actu^y  doea  so^  and 
confirms  the  law. 

All-the  consequences,  too,  of  the  law  of  precedency 
m  as  far  as  they  have  any  concern  with  the  pheno- 
mena, exactly  accord  with  them.  Had  my  iDfonnant 
yesterday  morning  told  me  of  two  events  which  took 
place  on  the  first  day  of  last  year  at  noon,  I  had  t^ 
tained  this  morning  ideas  of  both.  Had  he  informed 
me  of  three  events,  I  had  obtained  this  morning  ideas 
f>f  three,  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the  greater  tbe 
number  of  events  I  was  yesterday  inf<mned  of,  the 
greater  the  number  I  should  this  day  have  obtaioed 
ideas  of. 

Had  my  informant  yesterday  morning  Jrequ^nU^ 
repeated  his  information  respecting  the  event  which 
took  place  on  the  first  day  of  last  year  at  noon  ;  this 
morning  when  I  obtained  an  idea  of  the  first  Axf  (^ 
last  year  at  noon,  the  idea^  of  the  event  h^.  m<He 
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readily  recurred  to  me  than  if  I  luid  been  informed 
of  it  only  onco. 

Had  any  circumstances  yostcrdny  occurred  to  ren- 
der the  idea  of  the  first  day  of  last  year  at  noon  par- 
ticularly interesting'  or  cirid,  and  had  the  same  cir- 
cumstances occurred  to-day,  the  idea  of  the  event 
which  I  was  informed  of  yesterday  had  more  readily 
occurred  to-day  than  if  there  bad  been  nothing  in- 
teresting. 

There  is  not,  therefore,  the  Elightest  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  relation  of  coexistence  among  the  o&- 
Jec/s  of  our  ideas  has  any  influence  in  reflating  their 
suggesting.  In  all  the  cases  where  it  is  supposed  to 
have  influence,  it  mil  be  found  that  there  is  some  idea 
or  number  of  ideas  which  scrro  as  eounectinff  media^ 
and  that  it  is  these,  operating  according  to  the  law  of 
precedence,  that  produce  the  result 

To  avoid  every  semblance  of  unfairness,  1  have  ad- 
verted in  the  above  example  only  to  the  idea  of  the  time 
when  both  events  took  place ;  but  in  reality,  there 
were  a  great  many  other  co-existing  ideas.     When 
my  informant  yesterday  told  me  of  the  event  which 
took  place  on  the  Jirst  day  of  last  year  at  noon,  I 
must  have  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  had  ideas 
of  the  words  on  the  Jirst  day  qf  hut  year  td  noon  ; 
and  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  the  ideas  of  these  words 
mnst  have  coexisted  with  the  idea  of  the  events  or 
rather  must  have  preceded  it.     To-doy  when  he  told 
me  of  the  other  event  which  took  place  on  the  first 
I      day  of  last  year  at  noon,  I  must  Ukcwiw  have  heard 
I     the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  had  ideas  of  the  words  on 
I     iite  firnt  day  oflant  year  at  noon.     Here  then  are  a 
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number  of  ideas  which  coexisted  with  that  of  the  first 
mentioned  event,  or  rather  which  preceded  it ;  and 
according  to  the  law  of  precedence,  their  suggesting 
the  idea  of  that  event  is  precisely  what  should  happen. 
In  both  cases,  too,  I  must  have  had  some  idea  of  my 
informant,  some  idea  of  myself,  some  idea  of  the  place 
where  the  information  was  given,  and  perhaps  of  many 
other  circumstances.  All  these  ideas  coexisted  with 
that  of  the  first  mentioned  event,  and  when  they  re- 
curred with  that  of  the  second,  it  is  perfectly  con- 
formable to  the  law  of  precedence  that  they  should 
suggest  an  idea  of  the  first  mentioned  event. 

The  greater  the  number  of  ideas  too  which  coex- 
isted with  that  of  the  first  mentioned  event  and  re- 
curred with  that  of  the  second,  the  more  readily  would 
the  idea  of  the  first  mentioned  event  be  su^^ested. 
When  it  is  stated,  that  the  same  person  informed  me 
of  the  two  events,  that  he  gave  me  the  information 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  form  of  words,  that 
he  gave  me  it  at  the  same  time  of  the  respective  days, 
and  gave  it  in  the  same  apartment,  every  person  will 
allow  that  on  the  second  day  I  was  more  likely  to  ob- 
tain an  idea  of  the  event  mentioned  on  the  first  than 
if  the  circumstances  had  been  reversed.  Had  the  in- 
formation been  given  by  different  p^sons,  in  words 
as  differeitt  as  possible,  at  different  hours  of  the  rer 
spective  days,  and  in  different  places,  no  one  acquaint* 
ed  with  human  nature  would  suppose  that  I  could 
have  obtained  an  idea  of  the  event  so  readily  as  in 
the  circumstances  I  have  stated.  If  the  suggestion 
be  effected  by  the  law  of  precedence,  this  is  the  very 
result  that  should  take  place ;  for,  according  to  this 
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law,  the  greater  the  uutnbcr  of  ideas  that  precede, — 
or  coexist  with, — any  others,  the  greater  power  do 
they  possess  wheu  they  all  recur  to  suggest  these 
others. 

The  pbenotnena,  tlierefore,  far  iroin  leading  to  the 
maTTcHous  conclusion,  that  events  which  existed  more 
than  a  year  ago,  or  which  iihall  exist  more  than  a  year 
hence  ;  or  that  ccents  which  never  had  and  never  ivitl 
have  any  existence  at  all,  may  control  our  ideas,  come 
all  very  exactly  under  the  law  of  precedence,  and  ex- 
tend our  views  of  its  influence.  The  following  con- 
sequences result  from  the  doctrine  now  staled  con- 
cerning coexistence. 

1.  The  longer  an  idea  continues  in  the  mind,  the 
more  readily  will  it  afterwards  recur.  When  an  idea 
enters  the  mind,  the  other  ideas  which  arc  present 
must  cither  continue  as  long  as  it  docs,  (perha[)S  they 
may  continue  longer,)  or  they  must  evanish  before  it, 
or  some  of  them  must  continue  as  long  as  it  docs,  and 
the  rest  evanish  before  it.  If  they  continue  as  long 
as  tt  does,  then  the  longer  it  continues  the  longer 
they  continue,  and  the  greater  power  do  they  acquire 
to  suggest  it.  If  they  evanish  before  it,  they  must 
be  succcctled  by  others ;  if  these  too  evanish,  they 
must  be  succeeded  by  others,  and  go  on  ;  that  is,  tho 
longer  it  continues,  the  greater  the  number  of  idea* 
successively  acquire  power  to  suggest  it.  If  some  of 
them  continue  as  long  as  it  does  and  the  rest  evanish, 
then  those  which  continue  must  have  their  suggesting 
power  increased  ;  the  rest  when  they  evanish  will  be 
succeeded  by  others,  these  by  others,  and  so  on  ;  that 
is,  the  longer  it  continues  the  greater  the  number  of 
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ideas  succcssivuly  acquire  power  to  suggest  it.  lii 
either  of  these  cases,  the  probability  of  its  being  af- 
terwards suggested  Is  evidently  augmented. 

a,  The  more  JreqHf/tf/;/  au  idea  has  occurred,  the 
more  readily  will  it  afterwards  occur.  When  au  idea 
frequently  enters  tlie  mind,  it  inust  be  accompanied 
each  time  with  the  same  idoas  or  with  different  ones, 
ur  partly  with  the  same,  and  partly  with  different 
ones.  If  it  be  accompanied  each  time  with  the  same 
ideas,  then  the  more  frequently  it  occurs,  the  more 
frequently  they  occur,  and  the  greater  power  do  they 
acquire  to  suggest  it.  If  it  be  accompanied  with  dif- 
ferent ones,  then  tlic  more  frequently  it  occurs  the 
greater  the  number  of  these  different  ones  occur  and 
auiuire  power  to  suj^est  it.  If  it  be  accompanied 
partly  with  the  same  and  partly  with  different  ones, 
then  the  more  frequently  it  occurs  the  greater  power 
do  the  Hrst  kind  acquire  to  Kuggcst  it,  ami  the  greater 
the  number  of  the  &ccoud  kind  acquire  power  to  sug- 
gest it ;  and  iu  cither  of  these  cases,  the  probability 
of  its  future  suggestion  is  augmented. 

Both  these  conclusions  are  agreeable  to  experience. 
We  always  find  that  ideas  which  remain  long  in  the 
mind  are  more  easily  recollected  than  such  as  arc 
transient ;  and  likewise  that  those  which  occur  fre- 
quently are  more  easily  recollected  than  those  U]at 
occur  seldom. 

3.  The  longer  an  idea  continues  iu  the  mind  the 
longer  will  it  continue  when  it  afterwards  recurs. 
The  longer  an  idea  continues,  the  greater  tendency 
do  those  which  may  continue  all  the  time  with  it 
acquire  to  suggest  it,  and  to  he  suggested  by  it.     Of 
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coursti  when  it  afterwards  occurs,  they  too  will  be  apt 
to  occur,  and  their  inAucQCC  over  it  can  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  make  it  continue.  Again,  the  longet 
An  idea  continues,  the  greater  in  the  number  which 
before  it  cTsnish  may  successively  occur  and  acquire 
a  tendency  to  suggest  it,  and  to  be  suggested  by  it. 
Of  course,  when  it  afterwards  occurs,  they  too  will  be 
apt  to  occur,  and  their  indueuce  Likewise  must  bavo 
a  tendenc)-  to  make  it  continue. 

4.  The  more  frequently  an  idea  has  occurred,  the 
longer  vi\\]  it  continue  when  it  afterwards  recurs,  For 
the  more  frequently  an  idea  has  occurred,  the  greater 
tendency  do  those  which  may  have  always  occurred 
along  with  it  acquire  to  surest  it,  and  to  be  suggest- 
ed by  it.  Of  course,  when  it  aflenrarda  occurs,  they 
too  will  be  apt  to  occur,  and  tlieir  influence  over  It 
can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  make  it  continue. 
Again,  the  more  frequently  an  idea  has  occurred,  tlie 
greater  is  the  number  which  before  it  evanish  may 
have  occasionally  occurred  along  with  it,  and  acquired 
a  tendency  to  suggest  it,  and  to  he  suggested  by  it. 
Of  course,  when  it  afterwards  occurs,  they  too  will  be 
apt  to  occur,  and  their  influence  over  it  must  have  a 
tendency  to  make  it  continue. 

These  conclusions  likewise  are  agreeable  to  expe- 
rience. \^'e  always  lind  it  easier  to  detain  an  idea 
which  has  been  long  in  the  mind  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, or  which  has  been  repeatedly  in  the  mind,  than 
one  with  which  vre  are  in  no  degree  familiar.  Those 
subjects  to  which  we  arc  accustomed  we  can  think  on 
with  case,  while  others  to  which  we  are  not  accustom- 
ed, though  far  less  obscure  and  abstract,  wc  can  hard- 
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ly  Uiink  of  at  alL  Tbc  metaphysician  can  detain  and 
examine  the  most  mysterious  questions  of  mental  phi- 
losopliy,  but  perhaps  could  not  steadily  reflect  for  two 
minutes  on  a  plain  practical  question  relating  to  com- 
inercc  or  agriculture. 

In  the  above  observations  respecting  cocxi&tence, 
it  perhaps  may  be  thought  that  I  have  aimed  at  a 
degree  of  precision  which  is  unneeessary,  and  descend- 
ed to  circumstances  too  minute  to  merit  attention; 
but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  we  shoidd  reason 
from  the  laws  of  nature  with  the  most  rigorous  ex- 
actness, and  that  it  is  only  from  such  reasoning  ^-c 
ever  can  hope  to  explain  the  phenomena.  lu  tbc 
Science  of  Astronomy,  a  variety  of  minute  circum- 
stances were  for  a  long  time  disregarded,  and  the  at- 
tention of  philosophers  directed  to  operations  of  more 
jirominent  importance  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
a  number  of  phenomena  could  not  be  accounted  for 
at  all,  and  that  some  very  celebrated  philosopher 
were  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  la^vs  of  the  plane- 
tary system  were  defective,  and  that  if  the  Author  of 
nature  did  not  step  forward  to  amend  his  imperfect 
productions,  they  would  ultimately  go  to  ruin  from 
their  inherent  disorder.  One  astronomer,  I  believe, 
went  so  far  as  to  foretell  the  occurrence  of  this  great 
catastrophe  about  twenty-five  thousand  years  hence. 
A  more  strict  application  of  astronomical  principles 
has  entirely  dissipated  this  strange  delusion,  formed 
a  body  of  science  which  we  might  almost  pronounce 
to  be  perfect,  and  shown  that,  till  some  miraculous 
interposition  take  place,  the  planetary  system  vrill 
ever  maintain  its  present  reguLirity.     In  the  science 
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of  iniiid^  the  great  evil  to  be  complained  of  is  want  of 
precision.  Philosophers  liavc  cimtneratcd  a  great  mul- 
titude of  what  they  call  faculties  or  principles;  but 
as  tbcy  have  never  described  the  exact  nature  of  these 
faculties,  the  majority  of  mankind  regard  their  specu- 
lations as  a  mere  mass  of  confusion,  calculated  rather 
tobevfildertban  to  enlighten.  And  if  ever  this  science 
shall  be  rescued  from  its  present  discredit,  and  raisetl 
to  that  station  which  it  is  entitled  to  occupy,  vc  may 
rest  assured  it  will  only  be  by  the  most  rigorous  ana- 
1     lysis  of  its  phenomena  and  application  of  its  laws. 


Sect.  V. 


Continuity  in  pohU  of  Place. 

That  ideas  which  are  obtained  in  the  same  piaee 
acquire  power  to  suggest  each  other  is  indubitable. 
If  a  person  enter  a  particular  apartment  and  obtaiu 
ideas  of  two  objects,  and  afterwards  enter  the  same 
apartment  and  obtain  an  idea  of  one  of  them,  the 
idea  of  the  other  will  be  instantly  suggested.  Is  the 
second  idea  suggested  in  consequence  of  the  relation 
of  contiguity  in  point  of  }ilace,  or  in  consequence  of 
the  law  of  precedence  ? 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason,  I  imagine,  to  im- 
pute the  suggestion  to  any  other  source  than  the  lat- 
ter principle.  Tlic  first  time  tlie  person  enters  the 
apartment,  he  obtains  simultaneously  ideas  of  two  ob- 
jects, and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  co-existence  ex- 
pl^ncd  in  the  last  section,  when  he  afterwards  obtains 
an  idea  of  one  of  them,  the  idea  of  the  other  should 
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Ix  suggested.     It  actually  h  suggested,  aud  confirms 
tlie  doctrine. 

Dut  as  this  instance  implies  coexistence  in  point 
of  time,  as  well  as  contiguity  in  point  of  place,  it  per* 
haps  may  be  deemed  somewhat  unfair.  I  shall  there- 
fore give  the  follomng.  If  a  person  eiiter  a  particulu 
a|Mirtmcnt,  and  ohtain  an  idea  of  an  object,  and  afier- 
tctiriijc  enter  the  same  apartment,  and  obtaiu  an  Ides 
of  a  difl'ercnt  object,  the  idea  of  the  Brst  one  will  be 
suggested.  Now  here  it  may  be  said  Is  an  idea  sug- 
gested by  another,  not  by  Tirtue  of  the  law  of  prece- 
dence, for  the  B\iggcsting  idea  docs  not  precede  but 
succeed  tlie  one  suggested. 

The  explanation,  however,  is  perfectly  evident.  The 
lirst  time  the  person  enternl  the  apartmeut,  he  obtain- 
ed an  idea  of  an  object,  and  also  an  idea  q/'t?te ptwx 
where  the  object  was  situated,— for  he  couUnot  per- 
ceive the  object  without  perceiving  its  situation.  The 
second  time  he  entered  the  apartment,  he  obtained  an 
idea  of  tt  different  object,  and  an  idea  of  the  same 
place ;  that  is,  he  obtained  an  idea  the  same  vtith  that 
which  coexisted  with  the  Briit  idea.  According  to 
the  doctrine  of  coexisteuee,  it  should  suggest  the  first 
idea,  uiid,  m  perfect  conformity  with  the  doctrine^  it 
docs  suggest  it.  It  is  not  therefore  the  idea  of  tlic 
second  object  that  suggests  the  idea  of  tlie  first,  hut 
the  idea  of  the  place  where  both  objects  were  situa- 
ted. 

ITie  question,  indeed,  may  be  decided  by  a  very 
simple  experiment.  Let  a  person  enter  an  apartment 
where  he  perceives  a  certnin  object,  and  afterwards 
enter  the  same  apartment  without  perceiving  any  ob- 
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ject  at  all, — let  him  find  the  apartment  empty, — and 
yet  the  idea  of  the  object  be  perccired  the  first  time 
will  be  as  readily  suggested  as  if  be  were  finding  the 
apartment  full  of  objects.  There  is  no  explaining  such 
a  fact  but  by  supposing  that  the  itUa  of  tlic  place  is 
the  circumstance  which  occasions  the  suggestion. 

Or,  to  tiike  the  converse  of  this  instance :  Let  a 
person  be  conducted  into  an  apartment  where  he  scch 
a  certain  object,  and  afterwards  be  conducted  into  tlie 
same  apartment,  but  so  altered  that  he  does  not  know 
it  to  be  the  same,)  where  he  sees  a  ditfercnt  object ; 
and  in  this  case  the  idea  of  the  first  object  will  not  be 
suggested.  The  reason  is,  tbougli  the  apartment  is 
actually  the  same,  yet  as  the  same  ideas  of  it  arc  not 
obtained,  there  is  nothing  to  occasion  the  suggestion. 

Ideas  whose  objects  exist  in  the  same  place,  arc 
supposed  by  philosophers  to  acquire  power  to  suj^cst 
each  other.  If  we  obtain  the  idea  of  an  object  which 
exists  LD  a  certain  place,  and  aftcnvards  the  idea  of 
another  which  exists  in  the  same  place,  the  former 
idea,  say  pliilosopliers,  will  be  suggested  on  the  occur- 
rcDCC  of  the  latter. 

1.  Suppose  that  the  objects  exist  in  the  same  place 
where  we  obtain  ideas  of  tliem.  This  case  amounts 
to  the  same  as  the  forgoing,  and  is  to  be  exphined  iu 
the  same  way. 

2.  Suppose  that  the  place  where  the  objects  exist 
is  different  from  that  where  we  obtain  ideas  of  them. 
Ijet  a  person  inform  us  of  two  objects  iu  a  distant 
place.  In  this  case,  along  with  the  idea  of  the  first 
object,  wc  obtain  an  idea  of  the  place  where  it  is  said 
to  exist,  and  also,  I  may  add,  an  idea  of  the  naittc  of 
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the  place,  and  perhaps  of  rarious  other  circumstances. 
Along  with  the  idea  of  the  second  object,  we  obtain  an 
idea  of  the  same  place,  of  the  same  name,  and  perhap 
of  the  same  circumstances;  that  is,  we  obtain  ideas 
the  same  with  those  which  coexisted  with  the  idea  of 
the  first  object,  and,  precisely  as  the  law  of  precedence 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  they  suggest  the  idea  of  the 
Hrst  object. 

The  phenomena,  indeed,  are  utterly  incompatiUe 
with  any  other  principle  of  suggestion  ;  for  if  we  have 
Jorfi:*}UeH  the  place,  its  name,  and  all  other  related 
circumstanccH,  we  unifurndy  find  tliat  the  first  idea  is 
not  8U^;este<l  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Kecoud  :  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  recollect  the  place,  its  name, 
or  other  related  circumstances,  tl)C  first  idea  is  apt  to 
be  su^^tcd,  though  we  obtain  no  ideu  of  any  Eecoad 
object  at  all.  When  we  obtain,  too,  ideas  of  a  num* 
iwr  of  objects,  along  with  that  of  a  certain  place,  we 
obtain  ideas  of  a  numlter  of  objects,  upon  the  rectiN 
renoe  of  the  idea  of  the  place.  When  we  repeat^ 
ly  obtain  ideas  of  a  number  of  objects  along  with  that 
of  a  certain  place,  the  more  readlhj  do  m'c  obtain  ideas 
of  these  objects  upon  the  recurrence  of  the  idea  of  the 
place.  When  a  number  of  circumstances  are  connect- 
ed with  the  idea  of  the  place,  we  likewise  the  more 
readily  obtain  ideas  of  the  objects,  upon  the  recur- 
rence of  these  circumstances,  with  the  idea  of  the 
place:  And  the  very  same  happens  when  any  thing 
renders  our  idea  of  the  place  partictdarly  lively  or  ri* 
vid.  Every  thing  agrees  with  what  the  law  of  prcce* 
dcncc  requires. 
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Sect.  Vf. 
Refaffon  of  Cause  ami  F^ect. 

Ideas  are  supposed  to  acquire  power  to  suggest  encli 
otlier.  by  virtue  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  In 
this  oise,  however,  it  is  tnniiircst  that  the  idea  which 
is  the  cause,  roust  precede  the  idea  which  is  the 
effect,  and  consequently  there  is  here  no  deviation 
from  the  law  of  precedence,  but  an  example  of  it: 
And  on  the  other  baud,  the  idea  which  is  the  effect, 
\AW%t  J'oHow  the  idea  which  is  the  cause;  nnd  conse- 
quently, if  the  observations  formerly  made  he  just, 
the  former  cannot  surest  the  latter,  for,  according  to 
those  observations,  ideas  do  not  acquire  power  Xjq  Riig- 
gest  others  hy  Jbilowhifr  them. 

Ideas  are  supposed  to  acquire  power  to  suggest  each 
other,  in  consequence  of  their  oA/ec/«  being  connected 
by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  When  once  wc 
have  discovered  that  fire  is  the  c-iusc  of  the  sensation 
of  heat,  the  idea  of  fire,  it  is  said,  will  afterwards  sug- 
gest an  idea  of  the  sensation,  and  an  idea  of  the  sen- 
sation an  idea  of  fire;  in  other  words,  an  idea  of  the 
cause  will  suggest  an  idea  of  the  effect,  and  an  idea  of 
the  effect  an  idea  of  the  cause. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  when  an  ind'tvUtutU 
cause  and  effect  arc  taken,  the  result  may  seem  as 
now  stated  ;  for  in  such  a  case  it  is  Iiardly  possible  to 
prevent  the  ideas  from  coexisting  for  a  short  time. 
But  to  see  the  true  state  of  things,  let  us  take  a  con- 
siderable number  of  causes  with  their  effects ;  and  this 
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surely  is  the  most  rrasonablc  course.  Inform  a  per- 
son tlist  n  vcsstfl  Jt  sea  is  affected  by  the  ttdce.  that 
the  tides  arc  affected  by  the  moon,  that  the  moon  is 
affected  by  the  earth,  and  the  earth  by  the  rest  of  the 
planetary  system.  Make  him  go  over  this  train  of 
effects,  witli  their  causes,  in  the  order  now  mentioned, 
until  he  can  repeat  them  witli  perfect  facility ;  then 
try  if  he  can  repeat  them  with  equal  facility  in  the 
reverse  order,  and  tliough  the  train  is  exceedingly 
short,  it  will  soon  be  fotmd  that  be  is  completely  at  a 
stand.  The  idea  of  n  cause,  therefore,  has  no  poner, 
indepcndcatiy  oj  the  iaw  of  precedence,  to  suggest  tlie 
idea  of  its  e&'ect. 

Nor  has  the  idea  of  an  effect  any  power,  independ- 
ently of  the  law  of  precetlence,  to  surest  the  idea  of 
its  cause.     Inform  a  person  that  the  earth  produces 
food  for  the  benefit  of  man,  that  food  promotes  heal  J), 
that  healtli  promotes  activity,  and  that  activity  pro- 
cures a  multitude  of  pleasures.     Malce  him  go  over 
this  train  of  causes  and  effects,  in  the  order  now  men- 
tioned, until  he  can  repeat  them  with  perfect  facility ; 
then  try  if  he  can  repeat  them  with  equal  facility  in 
the  reverse  order,  and,  exactly  as  in  the  former  case, 
it  will  be  found  that  though  the  train  is  exceedingly 
short,  he  is  soon  entirety  at  a  stand.    The  idea  of  an 
effect,  therefore,  has  as  little  power,  independenUy  of 
the  inw  of  precedence,  to  snggcst  the  idea  of  its  cause, 
as  tlie  idea  of  a  cause  to  suggest  tlie  idea  of  its  effect ; 
and  Ln  no  case,  indeed,  has  either  of  them  any  power 
to  surest  tbc  other,  except  in  so  far  a.s  they  come  un- 
der the  law  of  preccdenee.    The  relation  of  cause  and 
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effect^  tliercfore,  presents  no  exception  to  tlie  general 
dttetriiic  I  liave  proposed. 

Sect.  VII. 
Relation  qfSimUarity. 

Ideas  arc  supposwl  to  acquire  power  to  sujigest  each 
otliur  in  consequence  of  the  relntiou  of  simiinriiy,  nnd 
whaterer  be  the  explanation,  unquestionably  similar 
ideas  do  suggest  one  anotbcr.  Yesterday  I  saw  a 
large  wiDgcd  animal  which  I  bad  never  seen  before, 
and  obtained  a  very  distinct  idea  of  it ;  to-day  1  saw 
another  winged  animal  of  the  same  species,  and  ob- 
tained a  very  distinct  idea  of  it  also.  The  second 
idea  was  similar  to  the  first,  and  it  instantly  sii^cst- 
cd  the  first.  The  following  is  evidently  the  exptaiia* 
tion. 

When  I  yesterday  saw  the  first  animal,  I  obtained 
ideas  of  its  peculiar  properties,  and  likewise  of  those 
common  to  it,  with  all  the  individuals  of  the  sjiecies 
to  which  it  belonged.  To-day,  when  1  saw  the  other 
animal,  I  also  obtained  ideas  of  its  peculiar  properties, 
and  of  those  common  to  it,  witb  all  the  individuals  of 
the  species  to  which  it  belonged  That  is,  along  with 
tbe  ideas  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  second  ant* 
mal,  I  obtained  a  number  of  ideas  which  coexisted 
with  those  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  first  Ac- 
conling  to  the  doctrine  of  coexistence  formerly  ex- 
plained, they  should  suggest  ideas  of  tlie  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  the  first.  When  they  do  so,  I  have  idea* 
lx)th  of  the  common  and  of  the  peculiar  properties  of 
the  first  animal ;  in  other  words,  I  hare  an  idea  of 
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the  first  animal  itself^  for  that  idea  ca.n  be  nothing 
but  the  Aggregate  of  the  ideas  of  its  common  nnd  pe- 
culiar projK-rticp. 

The  other  phenomena  of  siinilarity  equally  agree 
with  the  law  of  precedence.  If  a  considerable  num. 
bcT  of  similar  ideas  be  obtained,  a  considerable  uutn- 
l>er  when  any  of  them  recurs  is  apt  to  be  sugrgcsted. 
The  more  frequently  a  number  of  similar  ideas  is  ob- 
tained, the  more  readily  when  any  of  them  recurs  are 
they  apt  to  be  suggested.  The  greater  the  number 
of  particulars,  too,  in  which  similar  ideas  resemble 
each  other,  the  more  readily  when  any  of  thcin  recurs 
are  they  apt  to  be  suggested.  And,  in  fine,  the  more 
vivid  the  state  in  which  similar  ideas  arc  obtained,  the 
more  readily  when  any  of  them  recurs  in  a  state  equal- 
ly vivid  arc  tlicy  apt  to  be  suggested. 

Ideas,  whose  ol^eels  are  similar,  are  supposed  to 
have  power  to  suggest  one  another;  but  this  case  is 
evidently  included  in  the  foregoing:  for  whenever  ob- 
jects apiK'ar  similar,  their  ideas  must  do  the  same,  or 
rather  the  similav  appearance  of  objects,  and  the  simi- 
larity  of  their  ideas,  is  one  and  the  same  tiling. 

But  not  only  do  similar  ideas  possess  the  power  of 
mutual  suggestion,  the  same  idea  which  is  suggested 
by  any  one  of  tlicni,  is  apt  to  be  suggested  by  any  other, 
A  few  days  ago  T  examined  a  singular  species  of  shrub, 
which  was  covered  with  beautiful  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  it  instantly  brought  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  a 
friend  with  whom  I  had  formerly  examined  it.  To- 
day I  examined  a  similar  ehrub,  which  was  likewise 
covered  with  beautiful  leaves  am!  flowers,  and  it  also 
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brought  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  my  friend.     The  ex- 
plauation  is  obvious. 

When  I  examined  the  second  shrub,  besides  ideas 
of  its  peculiar  properties,  T  obtained  ideas  of  those 
which  were  common  to  it  with  the  first ;  for  all  simi- 
lar objects  possess  some  properties  in  common^— that 
is,  J  obtaineil  a  number  of  ideas,  tfic  same  with  those 
which  formerly  coexisted  with  that  of  my  friend. 
These  suggested  the  idea  of  my  friend,  exactly  as  the 
doctrine  so  often  mentioned  would  lead  tis  to  ex- 
pect. 

Some  have  maintained  that  ideas  acquire  power  to 
suggest  each  other  in  eonsequencc  of  the  relation  of 
similarity  among  the  tcords  which  denote  them.  This 
strange  notion  is  adopted  by  Stewart,  who  mentions 
as  an  instance  the  following  line  from  the  Kape  of 
the  Lock — 


H 


"  Pufa, potvdert,  palcket,  hiUct,  (aUti'doiu" 


The  ideas  contained  in  this  line,  he  says,  are  asm- 
Hated,  not  according  to  their  own  relations,  nor  those 
of  their  objects,  but  according  to  the  relations  among 
the  words  by  which  they  are  expressed.  Nothing 
can  more  completely  evince  the  low  state  of  mental 
science,  than  a  writer  of  Stewart's  talents  maintaining 
such  an  extraordinary  opinion.  The  case  appears  to 
be  tlie  plainest  inmgiuable. 

Though  words  are  commonly  said  to  suggest  the 
ideas  which  they  denote,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  it  is 
not  the  iconLi  themsehcx  wliich  surest  them,  but 
our  ideas  of  the  words ;  for  if  we  do  not  we  a  word, 
hear  it  pronounced,  or  in  some  other  way  obtain  au 
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idea  of  it,  it  will  never  suggest  any  tiling.     The  ex- 
planation  of  the  aborc  instance  is  evidently  tills. 

Our  ideas  of  the  words  ptiffs*  jtowders,  patihei, 
bihlcs,  bitleUdoux,  being  somewhat  similar,  in  conte- 
queucc  of  the  alliteration,  will  more  readily  be  aug- 
gpstcd  by  each  other,  than  if  they  were  dissimilar; 
and  as  the  ideas  whtcli  the  words  denote  are  iutin]at«* 
ly  associated  with  the  ideas  of  the  words  themselves 
they  tew,  of  course,  will  be  more  readily  suggested.  i| 
These  are  all  the  suggestions  which  take  place  ;  and  fl 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  similarity  aJrcady  explain- 
ed, they  come  under  the  law  of  precedence  as  much  n^ 
any  ot))er. 


Skct.  VI if. 

Relation  of  Couirasf. 


m 


Ideas  are  supposed  to  acquire  power  to  suggest 
one  another,  in  consequence  of  the  relation  of  con- 
Irmt.  This  case  is  not  only  diffopcnt  from  the  former, 
but  apjwreniit/  contrary  to  it;  for  if  similar  ideal 
suggest  eaeli  otlior,  and  the  greater  their  similarity, 
the  greater  be  their  power  of  mutual  suggestion,  il 
seems  necessarily  to  follow  that  contraatt  whicli  is 
founded  on  dissimilitude,  should  have  no  suggesting 
power  at  all.  But  let  us  examine  the  case  a  little 
more  attentively. 

1.  In  every  case  where  contrasted  ideas  suggest  one 
another,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  considerable 
dt^cc  of  similarity  along  with  the  contrast.  If  we 
see  a  large  horse,  and  afterwards  a  small  one,  the  idea 
of  the  small  one,  it  is  said,  wilt  suggest  an  idea  of  the 
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large  one :  or,  if  we  ecc  r  small  horse,  and  aflervranis 
a  large  one,  the  idea  of  the  large  one,  it  is  said,  will 
suggestan  idea  of  the  small  one  ;  and  the  tacts  them, 
selves  cannot  be  disputed.  But  Qvery  person  must 
perceive  that  these  ideas,  though  contrmtetl  in  some 
particulars,  agree  in  many  others;  for  the  ideas  of 
all  horses  have  many  particulars  in  which  they  agree. 
The  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  is  it  owing  to  the 
particulars  in  which  they  agree,  or  to  those  in  which 
they  differ,  that  the  suggestion  is  aocompHshcd  ?  It 
ifl  owing,  I  imagine,  at  least  in  part,  to  those  in  which 
they  agree.  "  The  palace  and  the  cottage,"  says  Dr 
Brown,  "  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  the  extremes  of 
indigence  and  luxurious  spiemhur,  are  not  connected 
in  artificial  antithesis  only,  but  arise,  in  ready  succc^' 
sion,  to  the  observer  of  either.  Of  all  moral  rcflec* 
tions,  none  are  so  universal  as  those  which  are  found- 
ed on  the  instability  of  mortal  distinctions,— the  sud- 
den reverses  of  fortune — the  frailty  of  beauty— the 
precariousness  of  life  itself — all  which  reflections  arc 
manifestly  the  result  of  that  species  of  Kiiggestion 
which  wc  are  considering;  for  tlie  very  notion  of  in- 
stability implies  the  previous  conception  of  that  state 
of  e^i^^ry,  which  is  opposite  to  the  flourishing  state 
observed  by  us.  If  we  see  the  imperial  victor  moving 
along,  in  all  the  splendour  of  majesty  and  conquest, 
we  must  have  thought  of  sudden  disaster,  before  we 
can  moralize  ou  the  briefness  of  earthly  triumph." 
These  obsei-rations  are  certainly  just,  but  all  the  con~ 
irastecl  particulars  here  referred  to  have  many  circum- 
stances in  whicii  they  resemble  one  another.  Would 
the  idea  of  a  palace,  which  su^^ests  the  idea  of  a  cot- 
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tage,  as  readily  sug^st  a  contrasted  idea  to  which  it 
has  uo  sort  of  similitude,— an  idea  for  example  of  tlic 
rotten  trunk  of  an  old  tree?  This  last  idea  is  far 
more  contrasted  with  that  of  a  palace,  than  the  idea 
of  any  cottage  is;  but  no  person  surely  will  allege 
that  it  is  AS  readily  suggested  by  it.  Let  as  take  an- 
other instance.  In  the  morning,  while  sitting  by  the 
sea  shore,  I  see  a  small  pebble  of  a  bright  colour,  and 
wtskajicly  form,  lying  perfectly  at  rest;  in  the  even- 
ing, while  walking  in  the  fields,  I  see  a  large  horse 
of  a  dnsky  colour,  and  elegant  form,  running  with 
great  siciji/iess.  Has  the  idea  of  the  horse  us  great 
a  tendency  to  suggest  tlie  idea  of  the  pebble,  as  the 
idea  of  a  palace,  the  idea  of  a  cottage  ?  No  person,  t 
imagine,  will  allege  that  it  has ;  and  the  reason  is, 
though  the  ideas  arc  far  more  contrasted  than  those 
of  any  palace  and  cottage,  yet  they  want  all  resem- 
blance and  analogy. 

S.  Ideas,  when  presented  to  us  in  contrast,  arc 
usually  more  vicicioad  distinct^  and  accompanied  with 
more  r/c/V/  and  d'tHtinct  emotians,  than  in  other  dr- 
cumstanccs,  and  hence  they  are  apt  to  he  more  taken 
noticeqf.  When  the  idea  of  a  horse  of  an  ordinary  size 
suggests  tlie  idea  of  another  horse  of  an  ordinary  size,  ■ 
both  of  them  soon  pass  out  of  the  mind  without  being 
regarded ;  but  when  the  idea  of  a  large  horse  suggests 
that  of  a  small  one,  or  the  idea  of  a  small  hoi-$c  that 
of  a  large  one,  a  degree  of  wonder  or  surprise  is  exci- 
ted. The  ideas  are  more  taken  notice  of,  and  being 
more  readily  observed,  they  are  apt  to  strike  us  as  be-*  j 
ing  more  readily  presented  to  ua.  " 

3.  We  often  purjwsely  resort  to  contrast  for  the 
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sake  of  the  vivid  ideas  and  emotions  it  aifords ;  and 
a  babit  of  asgociatiou  hy  contrast  is  thus  formed,  wbicli, 
like  all  other  babitfi.  operates  afterwards  .sponlancous- 
Jy.  We  have  only  to  look  to  the  phenomena  of  con- 
trast, to  sec  the  power  of  habit  over  it  The  contrasts 
of  tlic  poet  are  chiefly  poetical,  those  of  the  philoso- 
pher arc  chiefly  philosophical,  and  those  of  the  theo- 
Ic^an  arc  cliiefly  theological  Even  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  wc  witness  the  influence  of  liabit  over 
contrast.  The  liusbandman,  for  instance,  very  seU 
(lom  thinks  of  tlie  contrast  between  a  palace  and  a 
cottage,  but  he  often  enough  thinks  of  the  contraat 
between  a  bail  harvest  and  a  good  one. 

If  we  duly  attend  to  these  considerations,  we  sliall 
h&vc  reason,  I  am  persuaded,  to  be  satisfied,  that  the 
phiiiomciia  of  contrast  form  no  exception  to  the  taw 
of  precedence,  but  that,  like  those  of  the  other  re< 
latlous  formerly  considered,  they  arc  all  completely 
coutroUed  by  it. 


Sect.  IX 
Method. 

A  METiiouiCAL  arrangement  of  our  ideas  has  con- 
siderable influence  in  facilitating  their  snggcstion.  A 
work  which  has  all  its  different  jrarts  disposed  in  good 
order,  is  uniformly  more  easily  remembered  tbau  one 
where  erery  thing  is  confused. 

In  explaining  this  case,  the  furst  thing  to  be  re- 
marked is,  that  it  is  not  the  phndplc  of  arrangement 
itself  that  facilitates  the  suggestion,  but  our  percei^ 
rittff  the  principle.     A  number  of  idcas^  though  ar- 
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ranged,  in  the  best  roauner  possible,  aUvays 
confused  n-hcn  the  principle  wliicb  connects  them  is 
not  ohatrred,  nnd  aro  remembered  with  as  much  dif- 
liculty  as  if  there  were  no  such  principle.     And  on 
the  other  hand,  when  we  fancy  that  we  perceive  a 
principle  of  arrangement  among  a  number  of  ideas, 
they  are  almost  as  easily  remembered  as  if  there  were 
really  ench  a  principle.     False  theories,  it  is  wdl 
known,  promote  the  recollection  of  phenomena  nearly 
M  effectually  ns  true.     Nor  is  there  the  smallest  dif* 
ficuUy  in  accounting  for  the  inflacnce  of  Methwl- 
1.   In  contmitting  to  memory  a  scries  of  idi 
among  isiiicli  we  obecrvc  some  principle  of  arrange* 
ment,  the  idens  are  repeated  in  such  a  way,  that  the 
first  precedes  the  second,  the  second  the  third,  the 
third  the  fourth,  and  so  on ;  and  along  with  every 
idea  in  the  series  there  is  also  an  idea  of  the  principle 
by  which  the  nhole  are  connected.    The  consequence 
therefore  must  be,  that  when  the  Grst  idea  of  ibe 
series  ngaiu  occurs,  the  idea  of  the  principle  of  con- 
nexion will  be  apt  to  occur  likewise,  and  bo/Ji  to^efha 
mhst  have  greater  power  to  suggest  the  second  than 
the  6rst  alone  would  have.     In  like  manner  the  se- 
cond, together  with  the  idea  of  the  principle  of  con- 
nexion, must  hare  greater  power  to  suggest  the  third 
than  the  second  alone  would  have,  and  so  on.     The 
actual  phenomena  completely  accord  with  these  eon* 
elusions.     Kvery  person  has  felt  how  easily  be  couki 
repeat  certain  (rains  of  thought,  while  the  principle 
by  which  they  arc  couuccted  was  in  hut  eye,  and  liow 
suddenly  he  has  been  stopped  when  he  happened 
lose  siglti  of  it. 
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S.  lucomnuttiug  to  memory  a  scrici  of  ideas,  which 
we  observe  to  be  connected  by  some  princi|)lc  of  ar- 
rangomtut,  it  tvill  generally  be  fouud  that  some  of 
the  ideas  have  beeu  JhrmtThj  (^served  htj  us  in  the 
same  coanexioH,  and  that  such  a  circumstance  should 
facilitate  their  recollection  ia  obvious  at  first  eight,  and 
accords  with  facts  iDnuincrablc.  An  experienced  nuu 
thematician  has  frequently  ubscrred  the  connexigns 
among  geometrical  ideas,  and  hence  ho  vriU  remember 
the  different  steps  of  a  new  gcouietrical  demonstra- 
tion, when  a  jwrson  unaccustomed  to  such  matters,-— 
a  poet  or  historian  for  example, — could  not  rememlier 
one  of  them.  A  clergyman  has  frequently  hod  oc> 
casion  to  observe  the  connexions  among  theolu^cal 
ideas,  and  hence  he  will  remember  the  soopo  of  a 
tiicological  disscrtntion,  when  a  [wrson  of  difi'crcnt 
habits, — a  mercliaut  or  ogricutLurist,—- could  not  ro< 
luembcr  a  single  particuUr  :  And  so  in  all  other  cases. 

S.  When  our  ideas  are  arranged  under  no  obser- 
vable principle,  our  endeavours  to  recover  any  one 
that  is  amissing  must  be  employc<l  ni  random^  and, 
of  course,  may  be  employed  long  enough  nithout  be- 
ing successful,  whereas  when  every  thing  is  seen  to 
be  in  good  order,  our  reecarohes  are  confined  withiu 
certain  definite  boundaries — wc  know  whereabouts  to 
look  for  what  we  are  in  quest  of — and  if  our  memory 
be  not  very  defective,  we  may  expect  to  recover  it. 
To  illustrate  these  remarks  by  au  example. 

A  biographer  tells  me  that  A  It  is  exceedingly 
fond  of  abstract  speculations,  and  is  often  inattentive 
to  external  objects ;  that  one  day,  in  the  liciglitof  his 
mystical  contemplations,  he  liec<llcssly  Uirust  bis  hand 
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into  the  6re,  and  was  scvcrcl/  pained ;  that  the  paiu 
instantly  routed  hini  from  hia  reveries,  and  made  him 
move  from  the  fire  with  great  alacrity. 

Non-  it  may  so  be  that  1  neyer  before  heard  of  this 
adventure  of  A  B,  yet  after  hearing  it  I  find  not  the 
imallcst  difficulty  in  recollecting  cvory  idea  which  it 
contains,  although  it  contains  a  considerable  number. 
The  above  reasons  very  effectually  account  for  the 
readiness  of  my  recollection. 

1.  Along  with  the  idea  of  abstract  speculations,  I 
Lave  the  idea  of  causation— for  that  is  the  principle 
by  which  the  ideiis  are  connectcil — and  these  ideas 
precede  that  of  inattention  to  external  objects.  Along 
with  tl)c  idea  of  inattention  to  external  objects,  I 
have  hkewise  the  idea  of  causation,  and  these  precede 
that  of  A  ll's  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  fire;  and 
so  with  the  other  ideas.  Now,  when  1  try  to  go  over 
these  ideas  a  second  time,  the  idea  of  abstract  spe- 
culations, and  of  the  principle  of  causation,  must  to- 
gether Iiave  greater  influence  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
inattention  to  external  objects,  than  the  idea  of  ab- 
stract speculations  alone  could  have.  The  same  must 
happen  with  the  other  ideas,  so  that  the  whole  story 
will  be  more  readily  recollected  than  if  I  had  obser- 
ved no  such  principle. 

2.  Tltough  all  the  ideas  in  the  above  story,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  causation,  have  never  occurred  to  me 
in  the  same  order  before,  yet  a  considerable  number 
of  them  have  doue  so.  1  have  frequently  had  the 
idea  of  abstract  spectdations,  along  with  that  of  cau- 
sation, and  the  idea  of  inattention  to  external  objects, 
ns  the  result  of  the  cause.   I  have  frequently  had  the 
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idea  of  inattention  to  externa]  objects  along  with  tbe 
idea  of  causation ;  and  although  I  never  perhaps 
heard  of  people's  putting  their  hands  into  the  fire  in 
consequence  of  such  inattention,  yet  this  is  but  one 
part  of  the  story.  I  liave  frequently  had  the  idea  of 
a  person's  band  being  in  the  fire  along  with  the  ides 
of  causation,  and  the  idea  of  the  ]>ain  as  the  result  of 
the  cause.  The  same  has  happened  with  the  remain- 
ing ports  of  the  story.  Here  then  ore  a  number  of 
ideas  which  liave  frequently  preceded  a  number  of 
others,  and  acquired  power  to  suggest  them,  and  conse> 
quently  the  story  in  ^vhicb  they  arc  contained  should 
be  the  more  easily  recollected. 

3.  Suppose  that  in  trying  to  remember  the  above 
ideas,  I  should  find  that  one  of  them  has  escaped  me, 
—the  idea,  for  example,  of  A  B's  feeUng  pain  on 
putting  his  hand  into  the  fire, — and  what  is  the  course 
which  I  will  naturally  adopt  to  recover  it?  The 
course  is  obvious:  As  the  ideas  are  all  connected  by 
the  principle  of  causation,  I  shall  naturally  be  indu- 
ced to  think  of  the  effects  tliat  result  from  a  (Kreou's 
hand  being  in  the  fire.  My  thoughts  will  thus  be 
directed  to  the  very  spot  where  the  idea  is  to  be  found, 
and  it  ifl  almost  impossible  that  I  should  not  meet 
with  it 

It  is  utterly  unnecessary,  I  imagine,  to  examine 
any  other  principle  of  aasociation.  Their  number 
is  bcUeved  by  many  to  be  infinite,  or  at  least  iudeS* 
nite ;  but  on  reflection  I  am  persuaded  they  will  alt 
be  fouiul  to  resolve  themselves  into  the  one  I  have 
mentioned— the  principle  of  Antecedence  or  Precc' 
dence. 
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Sect.  X. 

•  Dy  ration  of  liieas. 

OuK  ideas  arc  by  no  means  nnifonn  id  tbcir  dunt- 
tion.  but  arc  sometimes  considerably  atationary.  and 
at  others  excccdin|fly  evanescent  This  difference  1«3 
considerable  iiifliienoe  on  our  intellectual  autl  nioral 
charartcr,  and  it  i»  ol'  some  consequence  to  discover 
the  circumstances  on  which  it  depends. 

With  r^ard  to  ideas  sngf^esteil  by  organic  linprcs- 
itionct,  their  duration,  whether  evanescent  or  otherwise, 
is  easily  accounted  for.  Such  ideas,  if  nothing  inter- 
fore,  muBt  be  of  the  some  duration  with  the  impres- 
sions which  excite  them  ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  a  cause  may  continue  to  operate  and  not  be 
counteracted,  and  yet  tlie  clfeet  eeuse.  If  the  impres- 
sions be  stationary,  the  ideas  must  be  stationary  ;  and 
if  the  iinpresstoiis  bo  transient,  the  ideas  must  be 
transient.  If  any  counteracting  cause,  liowever,  inter- 
fere, the  ideas  may  be  transient,  though  the  iuipres* 
hioiis  be  ever  so  stationary.  There  seem  to  be  tlirec 
causes  by  which  an  impression  may  be  counteracted. 

1.  The  superior  influence  of  otlier  impressions.  A 
strong  impression  may  evidently  overcome  a  weak 
one,  and  exclude  the  ideas  suggested  by  it. 

2.  The  superior  iuHucucc  of  the  idea  escited  by 
the  impression.  As  soon  as  an  impression  suggests 
An  idea,  that  idea  may  suggest  others,  these  may  sug- 
gest others,  und  so  on  ;  and  the  original  idea  be  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of.     The  iuflucucc  of  an  impression 
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may  be  thus  couuteractetl  by  the  very  idea  wbidi  iU 
self  sugfi^te. 

3.  The  superior  influcDcc  of  coexiBtiDg  ideas.  At 
the  time  that  an  impression  su^csts  an  idea,  a  Dum- 
bei  of  others  may  be  present  to  the  mind,  and  these, 
as  in  tbc  former  case,  may  lead  away  the  mind  from 
the  one  suggested  by  the  impression. 

By  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  the  influence  of 
impressions,  I  apprehend,  is  frequently  counteracted. 
Owr  elotlies  are  continually  making  impression*  on 
every  part  of  our  body,  and  yet  we  arc  hardly  ever 
sensible  of  the  ideas  which  they  are  fitted  to  excitei 
The  same  happens  in  many  other  eases,  and  in  all  of 
them.  I  imagine,  the  influence  of  tJie  impressions  ij 
greatly  impaired,  and  in  not  a  few  entirely  overcome. 
The  case  with  association  is,  in  many  respects,  n- 
milsr.     If  an  idea  mggest  another  by  virtue  of  asso- 
ciation, it  must  happen  that  the  suggested  idea,  if 
nothing  interfere,  will  be  of  the  same  duration  with 
the  suggcsUng  one.     If  the  sti^cstiug  idea  be  sta- 
tionary, the  one  suggested  must  be  stationary ;  and 
if  the  suggesting  idea  be  evanescent,  the  one  sug^;est- 
ed  must  be  evanescent.     If  any  counteracting  cauK* 
however,  interfere,  the  suggested  idea  may  be  evan- 
escent, though  the  suggesting  one  be  ever  so  station- 
ary.   The  following  are  the  causes  that  seem  capable 
of  producing  tliis  effect : — 

].  The  influence  of  impressions.  At  the  time  that 
an  idea  suggests  another  by  virtue  of  asirociation,  such 
a  number  of  impressions  may  be  made  on  the  body  as 
to  counteract  tbc  suggesting  idea,  and  exclude  the 
one  suggested.     The  influence  of  ideas,  I  imagine,  is 
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frequently  iwutiteractetl  id  tliis  way.  I  look  at  an 
object  before  mc,  and  the  perception  of  it  calls  up  a 
number  of  associated  ideas.  While  so  engaged,  a 
severe  stroke  is  made  on  my  hand,  and,  tliougb  tbe 
object  still  continues  io  my  view,  yet  all  the  associa- 
ted ideas  are  instantly  excluded. 

The  impression  which  suggests  the  idea  may  co- 
operate with  other  impressions  in  counteracting  it.  I 
rccullcct  of  once  hearing  a  public  speaker  declaim  with 
such  prodigious  vociferation,  that  some  of  tbe  most 
common  words  failed  to  suggest  their  customary  mean- 
ing. Tbe  word  /torse,  for  example,  hardly  suggested 
any  idea  of  the  object  signified  by  that  term.  The 
enormous  sound  comprehended  almost  every  thing  of 
whicli  I  was  conscious.  The  reason  I  imagine  was, 
tliaC  tbe  sensation  of  sound  almost  entirely  occupied 
my  mind,  and  of  course  the  idea  usually  sug^sted  by 
it  wa.s  nearly  excludeil.  Had  the  impression  which 
excited  the  sensation  been  aided  by  tbe  influence  of 
other  impressions,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
idea  might  have  been  excluded  altogether. 

2.  The  influence  of  coexisting  ideas.  At  the  time 
that  an  idea  su^ests  another,  such  a  number  of  ex- 
traneous ideas  may  be  present  as  to  occupy  the  mind 
and  exclude  the  one  suggested.  I  look  to  a  book  be- 
fore me,  and  the  sight  of  it  suggests  an  idea,  of  its 
author.  While  so  engaged,  a  friend,  whom  I  have 
not  seen  for  several  years,  enters  my  room,  and  though 
the  book  remains  full  in  my  view,  I  instantly  cease 
to  think  of  its  author  as  much,  as  if  he  had  never  ex- 
isted. 

The  idea  which  suggests  the  other  may  co-opcratc 
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with  cxtraucous  ones  in  counteracting  its  own  influ- 
ence. Almost  all  our  ideas  hsve  power  to  suggest  a 
multitude  of  otliers.  When  they  suggest  a  particu- 
lar  one,  it  is  not  because  they  have  power  to  suggesl 

(  that  one  ow/y,  but  becauue  their  power  to  suggest  that 
one  is  strongest.  Should  their  power,  however,  to 
suggest  others  be  aided  by  coexisting  ones,  ttic  influ- 
ence of  the  combined  power  may  suggest  these  others, 
and  the  one  first  suggested  be  totally  excluded.  A 
very  small  degree  of  aid  from  coexisting  ideas  may 
produce  this  efTcct.  The  perception  of  the  phrase  a 
tov,  su^ests  the  idea  of  a  well-known  weight.  With 
my  pen,  I  annex  an  ^  to  the  final  »,  the  phrase  then 

j  becomes  a  tone  :  and  I  instantly  obtain  the  idea  of  a 
certain  modification  of  sound,  while  the  idea  oi  the 
weight  completely  disappears.  The  perception  in  this 
case,  however,  remains  exactly  as  before  The  whole 
change  that  has  taken  place  is  the  additional  perccp. 
tioD  of  a  very  small  letter  situated  in  a  particular 
way  with  regard  to  the  others ;  and  yet  this  trivial 
circumstance  alters  entirely  the  whole  associated  pbe- 
II  omen  ft. 

3.  The  idea  suggested  may  possess  such  power  to 
excite  others  as  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  one 
by  which  itself  is  suggested.  When  an  idea  suggests 
another,  that  idea  may  suggest  others,  these  may  sug- 
gest others,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  mind  be  so  complete- 
ly led  away  by  these  successive  ideas,  as  entirely  ta 
lose  sight  of  the  one  whicti  gave  rise  to  them. 

The  suggesting  idea  may  co-operate  witli  other 
ideas  in  counteracting  its  own  influence.  If  the  sug- 
gesting idea,  for  example,  continue  for  a  little  after 
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it  hw  coccited  its  associate,  there  must  be  ttco  ideas 
in  the  mind  at  the  same  instant,— -tlie  su^esting  idea 
and  the  one  supffcsted  by  it.  Call  the  swg-gesting 
idea  the  Jirxt  one,  and  the  idea  suggested  by  it  tJie 
xecovd.  Then  if  the  first  idea,  together  with  the 
second,  have  greater  |H>ner  to  suggest  a  third  than 
the  first  alone  has  to  suggest  the  second,  the  third 
will  be  suggested  on  tlie  appearance  of  the  second, 
and  may  instantly  exclude  the  second.  In  other  wordi, 
may  counteract  the  povrcr  of  the  first  idea  to  suggest 
the  second.  The  actual  phenomena  entirely  agree 
witli  tlicsc  conclusions. 

1.  lu  the  case  of  association,  our  ideas  are  always 
opjiosed  by  a  great  number  of  counteracting  causes 
of  Tcry  confiidcrablo  power,  and  by  one  or  other  of 
them>  their  suggesting  influence  is  apt  to  i>e  8|>ccdily 
overcome.  We  should  accordingly  find  that  ideas  of 
association  arc  usually  very  erancsccnt  in  their  dura- 
tion, and  rapid  in  their  succession,  and  every  one 
knows  that  they  actually  are  so. 

S.  In  the  case  of  organic  impressions,  a  counteract* 
iug  cause  can  never  derive  any  aid  from  the  impi«g> 
siou  which  it  opposes.  An  impression,  therefore,  can 
never  be  counteracted  but  by  some  cause  of  greater 
power  than  its  own  ;  and  when  the  impression  is  very 
forcible,  such  a  cause  may  not  often  occur.  In  the 
case  of  association,  however,  a  counteracting  cause  may 
be  greatly  aided  by  the  idea  whose  influence  it  oppo- 
ses. So  much  so,  that  the  roost  trivial  circumstance, 
as  we  have  seen,  may  alter  the  whole  phenomena, 
and  render  the  suggestetl  ideas  exceedingly  transient, 
though  the  fiu^esting  ones  be  ever  so  stationary.  We 
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should  conscqueutly  find  that  ideas  of  association  are 
much  more  evanescent  than  those  excited  by  imprcs- 
siuus;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that 
tliey  actually  are  so.  When  ne  speak  of  the  rapidi. 
ty  with  ivhioh  ideas  pass  through  the  mind,  we  almost 
aln-ays  refer  to  ideas  of  association.  Those  n<furdcd 
by  imjiresMOns  are  generally  somewhat  stationary,  and 
they  80  evidently  depend  on  external  causes,  that  their 
succession,  whether  rapid  or  otherwise,  attracts  little 
notice ;  but  ideas  of  assoctation  seem  to  fly  through 
the  mind  with  the  celerity  of  lightning  ;  ami.  being 
controlled  in  (heir  movfmcntJt  hy  no  apparent  caniie, 
the  quickness  of  their  transitions  is  remarked  by  the 
most  unthinking. 

3.  Conid  an  idea  be  found  of  greater  power  tosug- 
gest  another  than  any  counteracting  cause  is  sufiiciont 
to  orcrconic,  the  suggested  idea  should  be  of  tlie  name 
duration  with  the  one  suggesting  it ;  and  if  the  latter, 
therefore,  be  stationary,  the  former  shoiUd  be  station- 
ary likewise.  Sucli  an  idea  may  be  found,  and  the 
phenomena  it  exhibita  completely  accord  with  thia 
conclusion. 

It  is  universally  acknowledgeil  that  the  original  ap- 
pearance  of  objects  to  the  eye  is  altogetlicr  unattend- 
ed with  any  idea  of  their  distance  in  tlirectum,  and 
that  every  object  would  ap]>ear  close  upon  the  eye,  {as 
soon  as  wc  leani  that  the  eye  is  the  organ  of  vision,) 
were  it  not  for  the  organ  of  touch.  It  is  higldy  desi- 
rable, however,  that  wc  do  perceive  the  distauoe  of  ob- 
jects from  the  eye,  nud  as  the  only  way  of  being  ena- 
bled to  do  so,  is  to  associate  their  original  appearance 
with  the  idea  of  their  distance,  we  naturally  resort  to 
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tins  expedient;  unil  of  course  their  origiDal  appear- 
ance acquires  power  to  suggest  an  idea  of  their  dis- 
tance. Hy  numerotu  repetitions, — and  we  arc  led  t« 
such  repetitions  for  the  convenience  of  seeing  well,— 
the  appearance  may  acquire  such  power  to  suggest  an 
idea  of  the  distance,  as  no  counteracting  cause  can 
oTercome;  and  the  idea  of  the  distance,  therefore 
should  be  as  stationary  as  the  original  appearance  it* 
te\t  This,  accordingly,  is  what  actually  happens.  The 
original  appearance  of  an  object  to  the  eye  becomes 
idtimately  so  strongly  associated  with  an  idea  of  it« 
distance,  that  were  we  to  look  to  the  object  for  a  whole 
day,  the  idea  of  its  distance  would  remain. 

I  may  also  remark  that  ideas  su^estod  by  impres- 
sioDS  arc  usually  more  vivid  than  tliose  suggested  by 
association.  In  some  cases  this  may  )>c  owing  to  the 
higher  suggesting  power  of  impressions,  in  others,  to 
their  power's  being  aided  by  association ;  but  in  most 
cases  it  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  ■ 
ideas  afibrded  by  impressions  are  the  more  stationary. 
Impressions,  as  already  remarked,  arc  not  so  liable  to 
be  counteracted  as  association,  and  the  ideas  excited 
by  the  former  are  consequently  in  gener.al  of  longer 
continuance  than  those  exdted  by  the  latter.  They  M 
seldom,  indccti,  continue  for  any  considerable  time, 
but  many  of  tbem  continue  at  least  so  long  as  to  ar- 
rive at  their  full  vividness.  The  cise  with  ideas  of 
Assodatiou  is  diHcrent.  No  sooner  does  an  idea  of 
this  kind  entcx  the  mind  than  another  follows  it,  and 
the  duration  of  any  of  them  is  in  general  quite  mo- 
mentary. AVere  it  not  for  this  circimistancc,  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  many  ideas  of  association 
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would  fully  equal  in  vividness  those  afTurclcd  by  im> 
preBsions.  In  tlie  instance  abcve-mcntionecl,  where 
an  idea  of  association  is  stationary,  it  is  as  vivid  as 
any  idea  whatever.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  the  distance 
of  objects  from  the  eye  is  always  so  nvid,  that  it  wouM 
be  difficult  to  convince  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  it  is  not  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  tbe 
sensation  of  colour. 

Sect.  XI. 
Comhinaiion  of  Ideas. 

Ideas  of  time  and  fipace  are  originally  su^cstcd 
in  connexion  with  all  our  other  ideas,  and  hence  every 
idea  appears  to  the  mind  to  exist  in  connexion  with 
time  and  space.  So  constantly  and  universally  do 
they  appear  in  this  tight,  that  it  would  strike  ua  as 
almost  a  contradiction  in  terras  to  allcj^,  tliat  an  idea 
may  exist  and  yet  exist  no  ichere^  or  that  it  may  ex- 
ist and  yet  exist  in  no  litne.  Time  and  spwx  appcsr 
to  us  to  comprehend  every  thing.* 

As  our  ideas  appear  to  exist  in  time  and  fjtaee, 
they  roust  appear  to  exist  in  the  same  points  of  time 
and  space,  unless  some  cause  of  adequate  power  shall 
make  them  appear  to  exist  in  different  ones.  Any 
cause  that  is  able  to  surest  ideas  is  sufficient  to  make 
them  appear  in  eo^/unction,  but  a  distinct  cause,  or 
a  distinct  modification  of  some  cause,  is  requisite  to 
make  tliem  appear  separately. 

The  uppeiirancc  of  ideas  in  the  same  points  of  time 


*  See  note  D. 
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uRtl  xjKice,  constitutes  what  is  called  the  combmation 
oj'ideaat — at  least  when  the  expression  is  used  in  its 
strictest  acceptation.  Ideas  do  not  seem  combined 
wliile  tliey  merely  surest  one  another.  Before  they  i 
can  appear  combined,  they  must  be  so  united  as  to  ■ 
seem  mixed  or  bleuded  iogvtfter  into  one  aggr^tc 
whola 

Organic  impressions  always  present  a  number  of 
ideas  io  combination.  When  we  feel  an  object  to  be 
warm,  soft,  and  smooth,  the  feelings  seem  to  be  so 
completely  blended  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
idea  of  the  object  itself,  that  they  cannot  be  disjoined 
even  in  imagination.  Association  has  frequently  the 
same  influence.  Even  ideas  which  once  cxi&ted  se- 
parately arc  often  so  combined  by  association*  that 
they  can  hardly  ngain  be  disjoined.  To  illustrate  tins 
by  a  few  examples. 

1.  An  object  wbicli  emits  sound  docs  not  so  much 
seem  to  excite  the  sensation  of  sound  tu  us,  as  to  liave 
tlie  sensation  connected  icifh  itself.  The  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  for  instance,  does  not  seem  to  exist  either 
in  our  ttthuh  or  in  our  earn,  hut  at  the  trumpet's 
mouth.  1  appeal  to  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  such 
a  sound,  if  it  did  not  seem  to  proceed  from  the  very 
sjiol  where  the  trumpet  itself  was,  or  if  any  sound  of 
any  kind  does  not  seem  to  proceed  from  the  i^eri/  spot 
nhcre  the  object  that  emits  it  is.  Does  not  the  fury 
of  the  tempest  seem  to  be  howling  around  us  ?  Docsi 
not  the  noise  of  thunder  secui  to  be  raging  in  ihe\ 
heavens  ^  And,— to  take  a  more  common  case,— 
does  not  the  sound  of  a  person's  voice  seem  to  come 
from  his  lips  ?  Association  i.**  manifestly  the  source 
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of  all  fiucli  jilienoineun..  Our  ideas  of  objects,  and  the 
sounds  which  they  emit,  are  utterly  dissimilar  in  their 
own  nature,  but  they  bcconiu  by  association  so  inti- 
mately conjoined,  that  the  latter  not  only  suggest  the 
fonucr,  but  seem  to  be  incorporated  With  them.* 

2.  A  beautiful  object  does  not  so  much  seem  to 
excite  emotions  of  beauty  m  w*,  as  to  have  the  beauty 
attached  to  it^eif.  It  would  strike  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  as  rery  extraordinary  to  be  told,  that 
what  they  call  a  beautifid  object  is  nothing  but  an 
object  wbiclt  excites  certain  agreeable  feelings  in  their 
otr»  wimh,  and  timt  it  haii  as  little  beauty,  indepen- 
dently of  mind,  OS  the  most  indlflcrent  object  in  na- 
ture, 'they  are  perfectly  jwrsuaded  that  they  see  the 
object  to  be  beautiful,  and  it  is  for  this  very  reason, 
indeed,  they  call  it  beautiful.  Yon  would  as  soon 
convince  them  that  the  noise  of  thuudcr,  or  the  roar- 
ing of  artillery,  exists  in  their  minds,  as  that  the  beau- 
ty of  an  object  exists  there. 

The  explanation  is  the  same  as  a1>ovc.  The  idea 
of  the  object,  and  the  emotiou  of  beauty  which  the 


*  It  ia  often  itud  tliit  ideas  aru  aasociat«d  vjtli  outntard  objteU. 
Strictly  speakiiig,  Iiowtivirr,  livoi  urci  never  iwiucuitvd  with  oitf- 
nard  tJrJecU,  liiit  with  ideajt  of  t)ia  objects.  Tdeu  are  almys  a>- 
anctutcd  with  una  anotlii-r.  This  remark  may  pi-rhapa  strike  some 
aa  almost  a  mere  tniiMn.nrd  yet  from  orcrlonldngit,  manfortbe 
most  intereftitig  phivnoinena  of  mind  have  lieea  left  hy  pMIoM- 
pht'n  in  h  ntate  of  tlii!  utjiiti»t  pi'rpWxity.  It  >hiiiihl  [i<;vtr  be  Cot- 
jgaltea,  that  uut:  of  thu  must  iiiijH'rtuiit  duties  vi  the  metaphysi- 
cian ts  to  ^ve  Kii  acvurute  atutcnient  of  t)>G  fcictti  of  his  science  iii 
taagua^  the  most  simple  aiid  literal-  Unless  thin  nile  U?  attcud- 
(.-d  to,  the  study  of  Die  human  nund  muat  he  in  a  great  measuiT 
uui;atory< 
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object  excites,  are  so  intimately  associnted,  that  they 
seem  completely  tntermin^^ied,  and  to  occupy  the 
name  sjxtt.  In  fact,  every  object  without  exception 
groJually  assumes  an  asftect  correspondiog  to  the  pre* 
dominant  feelings  it  excites,  even  though  it  once 
a  totally  different  aspect 

Fellow,  begone ;  I  cuinot  brtwk  thy  alglit. 
This  acfvs  bath  made  thee  a  moti  ugli/  man, 

"  A  mode  of  dress,"  says  Stewart,  "  which  at  Sret 
appeared  awkward,  acquires,  in  a  few  weeks,  or  months, 
the  appearance  of  elegance.    By  being  accustomed  to 
see  it  worn  by  those  whom  we  consider  as  models  of    i 
taste,  it  becomes  associated  with  the  agreeable  impres-  ■ 
siuns  which  wc  receive  from  the  ease  and  grace  and 
refinement  of  their  manners.   When  it  pleases  by  it 
self,  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  object  ao«^ 
tually  before  us,  but  to  the  impressions  witli  which  itf 
has  been  generally  connected,  and  which  it  naturally 
recalls  to  the  mind." 

1  may  here  remark,  in  explanation,  that  a  mode  of 
dress  never  appears  beautiful  unUl  it  be  »o  msociaied 
with  the  impressions  which  Stewart  speaks  o^  that 
they  seem  to  be  mcorporaled  with  it,  and  not  merely 
to  be  recalled  by  it.  The  idea  of  dress,  and  the  emo- 
tions of  beauty,  must  be  completely  intermingled  and 
blended  together,  before  the  dress  can  appear  beauti^fl 
fill.     The  great  defect  of  the  prevailing  doctrine  con- 
cerning beauty,  is  this  notion  of  recalling  emotious  as  m 
tUst'mci  plienomena.     Mr  Alison,  in  his  Essay  on  " 
Taste,  insists  that  tlierc  must  be  even  trains  of  coio- 
tions  to  render  an  object  beautiful — an  opinion  con- 
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Uary  both  to  theory  and  obscrvatioD.  It  U  to  mis- 
take the  whole  cltarncter  of  association,  to  im3g;ine 
that  it  merely  enables  ideas  to  suj^est  cmotious,  and 
that  it  cannot  so  hlend  the  one  with  tbc  other,  as  to 
make  them  seem  to  the  mind  hnt  one  comft/ex  ng- 
gregate.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  beauty  does  not  seem 
to  recall  any  thing,  but  to  present  itself  directly  to 
our  view. 

3.  An  opinion  long  prevailed  that  wc  can  deduce 
effects  from  their  causes,  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  wc  can  deduce  particular  conclusions  from  tlic  ge- 
neral truths  which  comprehend  tbeni.  Effects  were 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  their  causes,  and  by  exa- 
mining the  causes,  it  was  thought  that  the  effects 
might  be  discovered  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  This 
strange  imagination  infected  the  whole  of  the  an- 
cient philosophy,  and  rendered  the  most  iwwcrful 
efforts  of  genius  in  a  great  measure  nugatory.  It 
springs  from  the  source  already  mentioned, — the  as- 
sociation of  ideas.  The  idea  of  a  cause  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
ducing some  effect,  that  the  two  ideas  beoomo  so 
blended  with  one  another  as  to  appear  in  a  great  mea- 
sure vicorporuted,  and  the  former  being  the  more  im- 
portant idea,  seems  to  con)])reliend  the  latter. 

The  same  confusion  of  thought,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  very  powerfully  affects  the  philosophy  of 
the  modems.  Philosophers  will  not  now  contend 
that  wc  can  deduce  effects  from  their  causes  by  mere 
reasoning,  but  they  maintain,  nevertheless,  that  there 
is  an  indissoluble  liidc  by  which  the  former  arc  con- 
nected with  tbc  latter,  or  that  causes  contain  an  o/je- 
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rating  j)niiei-i)fe,  by  which  their  eflects  are  made  to 
result  from  them. 

Mr  Hume  and  Dr  Brown  have  the  merit  of  sub- 
Tcrtiiiff  these  very  prevalent  errors,  and  showing  that 
there  is  neither  /V«X:  nor  operation  interrening  hcticeen 
3  cause  and  its  effect,  and  that  the  operation  of  a 
cause  is  nothing  but  some  of  its  effects  acluaUy  ta- 
kingpiacf.  In  short,  that  caiue  and  effect  ore  mere- 
ly reiatioKs  among  things,  without  implying  any  in- 
termediate enliiy  whatsoever.  I  am  far  from  being 
able  to  assent  to  the  account  which  Hume  and  Brown 
give  of  the  nature  of  causation,  but  tliat  a  hare  reta- 
tiva  is  all  that  it  comprehends,  they  have  proved,  1 
conceive,  hcyond  all  contradiction. 

4.  The  common  words  of  langiiage  appear  to  the 
bulk  of  raanltind  to  comjirehend  the  meaning  they 
express,  and  not  merely  to  aiggcst  it.  You  could  ne- 
ver convince  an  English  peasant  that  the  word  horse 
does  nothing  but  suggest  to  his  mind  an  idea  of  a  cer- 
tain well-known  quadruped,  and  that  it  has  no  more 
natural ^V7jej*  for  doing  so  than  any  other  word  that 
may  be  uttered, — the  word  eqims,  for  example.  The 
word  equna,  he  will  tell  you,  is  a  most  useless  word. 
a  mere  eutpfy  sound,  and  fit  for  nothing,  whereas  the 
word  horse  is  full  of  meaning,  and  exactly  suited,  to 
the  object  it  is  employed  to  denote.  The  reason  is. 
the  idea  of  the  word  horxe^  and  the  idea  of  the  animal 
expressed  by  it,  are  so  completely  associated  in  his 
mind,  tliat  they  ficcin  to  he  infemihtgietl  with  each 
other,  and  to  form  but  one  comjilex  whof^. 

This  intermingling  of  the  ideas  of  words  with  the 
ideas  they  denote,  is  the  source  of  endless  confusion 
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and  perplexity,  antl  has  drawn  from  philosophers  of 
alt  parties  the  bitterest  lamentations.  Mr  Locke  goes 
so  far  as  to  allege  that  confusion  of  ideas,  without  re- 
ference to  words,  is  hardly  conceivable  ;  and  though 
this  is  no  doubt  going  to  an  extreme, — for  almost  all 
kinds  of  ideas  may  he  blended  together, — yet  certain- 
ly ideas  of  words  are  particularly  apt  to  be  blended 
with  ideas  of  other  things. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  if  the  intermingling  of 
the  ideas  of  words  with  the  ideas  tbey  denote,  be  the 
source  of  many  inconveniences,  it  is  also  the  source  of 
many  advantages.  It  may  lead  ns  to  form  into  one 
compound  conception  things  which  are  totally  dissi- 
roilar;  but,  by  the  very  circumstance  of  its  doing  so, 
it  often  enables  ua  the  more  efifcctually  to  distinguish 
the  compound  from  every  thing  else.  If  we  attempt, 
for  instance,  to  conceive  the  relation  of  causation  apart 
from  the  words  by  which  it  is  usually  expressed,  we 
shall  soon  find  ourselves  engaged  in  an  undertaking 
of  the  utmost  perplexity.  Both  Hume  and  Brown 
have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  nature  of  this  rela- 
tion, and  after  the  utmost  efforts  of  ingenuity,  both, 
I  om  persuaded,  have  entirely  ftuled.  Tell  a  person, 
however,  in  words,  that  one  thing  is  the  cause  of  ano- 
ther,— that  a  storm  at  sea  is  the  ciuse  of  a  certain 
shipwreck, — and  although  the  most  illiterate  of  man- 
kind, he  will  understand  you  in  an  instant. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  many  other 
words.  The  meaning  of  such  words  as  g^  to,  from, 
by,  with,  in,  dff.  is  easily  understoo*!  when  we  employ 
the  words  themselves,  but  it  would  puzzle  theacutest 
netaphysidan  in  Europe  to  give  an  abstract  dcscrip- 
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lion  of  tlicir  nieauing.  The  truth  is,  tliat  the  idea  o( 
many  words,  and  the  idea  of  their  meanings  are  so 
thoroughly  united^  as  to  form  to  the  mind  but  one 
complex  whole,  so  that  though  it  is  easy  to  distin- 
guish the  entire  compound  from  other  things,  yet  it 
is  diffieidt  in  the  extreme  to  distinguish  its  o^vn  ingre- 
dients. 

The  distinguishing  of  things  by  words  is  firequent- 
ly  of  great  service  to  memory.  In  endeavouring  to 
fix  any  series  of  objects  in  our  memory,  we  may  either 
proceed  by  repeatedly  going  over  the  objects  them- 
selves, or  by  repeatedly  going  over  the  words  which 
denote  them.  In  some  cases,  the  latter  is  by  tar  the 
preferable  method.  If  the  objects  be  very  complex, 
the  resorting  to  their  verbal  appellations  relieves  us 
fiom  the  complexity,  and  presents  to  us  things  that 
are  very  simple;  and  if  they  be  uidcfinite  or  oluicure, 
their  verbal  appellations  relieve  us  from  the  iude6- 
oiteness  and  obscurity,  and  present  to  us  things  that 
are  both  distinct  and  vivid.  In  both  cases,  we  are 
able  to  fix  the  objects  in  our  memory  more  easily  than 
wc  could  otherwise  do. 

The  distinguishing  of  things  by  words,  too,  is,  ou  - 
many  occasions,  the  chief  instrument  we  employ  for 
holding  together  the  combinations  of  our  ideas.  This 
19  well  stated  by  Locke,  in  his  chapter  on  Language. 
**  The  near  relation,"  says  that  celebrated  writer, 
"  that  there  Is  between  species,  essences,  and  thdr  ge- 
neral names,  at  least  in  mixed  modes,  will  farther  ap- 
pear, when  wc  consider  that  it  is  the  name  which 
seems  to  preserve  those  essences,  and  to  give  them 
their  lasting  duration ;  for  the  connexion  betweeu  the 
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loose  parts  of  these  complex  ideas  being  made  by  the 
mind,  this  union,  which  has  no  particular  foundation 
in  nature,  would  cease  again,  were  there  not  something 
that  did,  as  it  were,  hold  it  together,  and  keep  the 
parts  from  scattering,  Thougli,  therefore,  it  be  the 
miud  that  makes  the  collection,  it  is  the  name  which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  knot  that  tic-s  llicm  fast  together. 
AVhat  a  vast  variety  of  different  ideas  docs  the  word 
triumpJtHs  hold  together  and  deliver  to  us  as  one  spe- 
des  1  Had  this  name  been  never  made,  or  quite  lost, 
vie  might,  no  doubt,  have  had  descriptions  of  what 
passed  in  that  ^Icmnity ;  but  yet  1  think,  that  whicli 
holds  those  different  parts  together,  in  the  nutty  of  one 
complex  idea,  is  that  very  word  annexed  to  it ;  with- 
out which,  the  several  parts  of  that  solemnity  wouM 
no  more  be  thought  to  make  one  thing,  than  any  other 
show,  which,  having  never  been  made  but  uncc,  had 
never  been  united  into  one  complex  idea  under  one 
denomination."  Nor  is  it  at  all  di£Bcult  to  see  how 
the  words  which  Locke  refers  to  should  produce  the 
effects  he  ascribes  to  them.  They  plainly  do  so,  in 
cousequetice  of  the  ideas  of  the  words  becoming  more 
intimately  associated  with  the  ideas  of  the  things  they 
denote,  than  these  latter  ideas  are  with  one  another. 
It  should  also  be  observed,  that  our  distinguishing 
of  things  by  words,  prevents  the  necessity  of  our  en  tcr- 
ing  into  a  full  detail  of  our  ideas  on  every  occasion 
when  we  need  to  advert  to  them.  In  speaking  of  a 
forest,  we  speak  of  what  consists  of  a  great  multitude 
of  objects,  having  each  a  trunk,  roots,  branches,  leaves, 
I  &c  In  speaking  of  a  flock,  we  speak  of  what  consists 
I    of  a  niunber  of  objects,  having  each  a  body,  a  head, 
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legs.  ejes.  cars,  &c.   Other  tliiugs  are  still  more  com- 
plex ;  and  to  farni  ideas  of  every  particular  they  coni' 
prchcnd,  on  CTory  occasion  we  need  to  advert  to  them, 
would  be  highly  troublesome.  There  are  many  things, 
too,  that  are  exceedingly  obscure,  and  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  others.     This  is  the  case  with  most  of 
the  operations  of  mind,  and  even  with  some  of  tlie  re- 
lations of  external  object!! ;  and  to  tie  obliged  to  form 
separate  ideas  of  these  things  on  every  occasion  when 
wc  need  to  advert  to  them,  would  be  altogether  into    f 
Icrable.     In  both  cases,  we  escape  the  inconvenience, 
by  arranging  things  under  particular  words,  and  asso- 
ciating  the  ideas  of  the  things  with  the  ideas  of  the 
words,  so  intimately,  that  the  latter  become  mar Jcg iff 
diatinctioH  for  the  former,  and  capable  of  being  m^ 
slitnted  for  thcin.    Uy  this  expedient,  we  can  proceed 
on  all  ordinary  occjisions,  without  any  specific  atten- 
tion to  ideas  of  things,  and  arc  not  prevented  from 
resorting  to  such  attention,  whenei'er  circumstance 
render  it  necessary. 

CuBCeptiau. 

I  may  here  take  notice  of  a  singular  opinion  ad- 
vanced by  Stewart  respecting  CoHcefUion.  "  By  con* 
ception,"  he  says,  he  moans  "  tliat  power  of  the  mind 
which  enables  it  to  form  a  notion  of  an  absent  ob- 
ject of  perception,  or  of  a  sensation  which  it  has  for- 
merly felt."  But  nothing  caTi  be  more  evident,  thta  I 
that  such  notions  are  merely  ideas  arising  from  asso- 
ciation ;  for,  if  ideas  have  the  power  of  associating,  or 
suggesting  one  another,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
tliose  of  absent  objects  of  perception,  or  of  sensations 
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formerly  felt,  must  be  suggested  as  well  as  others. 
When  Stewart  represents  conception  as  a  distiDct 
power,  be  sorely  does  not  mean  that  we  can  form  a 
notion  of  an  absent  object  of  perception,  or  of  a  sen- 
sation formerly  felt,  by  a  direct  effort  of  voiititm,  for 
the  very  attempt  to  make  such  an  effort  would  imply 
that  the  notion  is  already  in  some  measure  formed. 
This  Stewart  very  explicitly  admits.  '*  By  means  of 
the  assodation  of  ideas,"  he  says,  "  a  constant  current 
of  thoughts,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is  made  to 
pan  thnnigh  the  mind  while  we  are  awake.  Some- 
times the  current  is  interrupted,  and  the  thoughts  di- 
rected into  a  new  channel,  in  consequence  of  tbe  ideas 
suggested  by  other  men,  or  of  the  objects  of  percep- 
tion with  which  we  are  surrounded.  So  completely, 
howerer,  is  the  mind,  in  this  particular,  subject  to  phy- 
rieal  laws,  that  it  has  been  justly  observed,  we  can- 
not, by  an  effort  of  our  will,  call  up  any  one  thought ; 
and  that  the  train  of  our  ideas  depends  on  causes 
which  operate  in  a  manner  inexplicable  by  us."  The 
truth  unquestionably  is,  that  Stewart's  power  of  con- 
ception refers  merely  to  a  certain  class  of  ideas  afford- 
ed by  assodation. 

Iifiaginatioii. 

Some  philosophers  regard  Imagination  as  the  same 
with  association ;  but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake. 
Imagination,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
rt£en  to  the  mind's  Jbrming  new' combinations  among 
its  ideas,  and  such  an  exercise  necessarily  implies  the 
operation  of  a  different  principle  from  association. 
Auodation,  however,  as  Stewart  well  remarks,  must 
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furnish  the  materials  which  imagination  makes  us 
of:  And,  in  fact,  ima^nation,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
endeavour  to  show,  is  merely  the  mind's  forming  into 
new  combinations  tlie  materials  or  ideas  which  asso- 
datioD  furnishes. 


Skct.  XII. 
Senfimenls  nfUr  Urown, 

Dr  Brown  has  made  :t  number  of  valuable  remarkt 
on  the  subject  of  association,  bnt  lias  nevertheless 
given  a  view  of  it  that  is  exceedingly  complex  and  in- 
tricate, and  that  cannot,  1  imagine,  be  reconciled,  with 
the  phenomena. 

Though,  for  the  convenience  of  iQustration,  Dr 
Brown  adheres,  in  some  measure,  to  the  prindples  of 
Hume,  yet  he  mentions  it  as  highly  probable  that  all 
the  laws  of  association  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  relation  of  coexhtence  or  proximify.  "  But  are 
there,  in  this  case,"  says  he,  in  hi£  ihirty-jijlk  lecture^ 
**  truly  distinct  classes  of  suggestions,  that  arc  not  re- 
duceable  to  any  more  common  principle?  or  are  they 
not  all  reduceable  to  a  single  influence  ?  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  the  error,  into  whidi  the  common 
phrase,  the  ansociatmi  of  ideas,  has  led  us,  by  restrict- 
ing, in  our  conception,  the  infiueucc  of  the  suggesting 
principle  to  those  particular  states  of  mind,  which  are 
exclusively  denominated  ideas ;  and  it  is  this  false 
restriction  which  sceAis  to  me  to  have  led  to  this  sup- 
position of  different  principles  of  association,  to  be 
classed  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Hume  and  others, 
under  distinct  heads.    All  su^estion,  as  I  conceive, 
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-,  if  our  snalysis  be  sufficiently  iniiiute,  be  found 
to  depend  upon  prior  coexuttence,  or,  at  least,  on  such 
immediate  -proximily  as  is  itself,  very  probably,  a  mo- 
dificatkin  Qi  coexhtcnce." 

This  doctrine,  that  all  suggestion,  if  our  analysis  be 
sufficiently  minute,  may  be  found  to  depend  on  prior 
coexistence,  or,  at  least,  on  such  immediate  proximitij 
as  is  itself  very  probably  a  modification  o^  coe-xisicnce, 
he  again  and  again  brings  forward,  and  evidently  at- 
taches considerable  importance  to  it  It  is  a  doctrine, 
however,  which  is  contradicted  by  the  most  evident 
and  decisive  facts  which  the  mind  presents.  When 
a  child  ieams  tu  repeat  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
the  direct  order,— to  give  an  example  formerly  men- 
tioned,— the  letter  A  must  coexist  as  long  in  its 
mind  with  the  letter  B,  as  the  letter  D  with  the  let- 
ter A,  and  must  likewise  have  as  much  proximity  to 
B  as  B  to  A  :  And  the  letter  B  must  cocxijit  as 
long  in  its  mind  with  the  letter  C,  as  the  letter  C 
with  the  letter  B,  and  have  as  much  proximity  to  C 
as  C  has  to  B  ;  and  so  on.  Hence,  if  ideas  surest 
each  other  by  virtue  of  the  relation  of  coexistence  or 
fTOximii}/,  the  child  must  be  as  able  to  go  over  the 
letters  in  the  reverse  order  as  in  the  direct. 

So  with  a  person  who  learns  a  tune  by  the  car.  The 
rdation  of  coexistence  or  proximity  between  every 
two  contiguous  notes  of  the  tunc  is  precisely  the  same 
vhether  the  notes  be  taken  in  the  direct  order  or  the 
reverse,  and,  consequently,  if  they  suggest  eacli  other 
by  virtue  of  coexistence  or  proximily^  the  person 
must  be  as  able  to  go  over  them  in  the  reverse  order  as 
I'the  direct ;  but  every  one  kuows  that  no  such  abi- 
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Uty  would  be  acquired,  and  that  the  direct  order  is  the 
only  practicable  one.  If  we  resort  to  the  law  of  pre- 
cedence, we  can  explain  these  and  other  phenomma  in 
an  instant,  and  by  reducing  coexistence  an<U  proxi- 
mity under  this  law,  (which  can  be  done  with  great 
ease,)  we  can  carry  the  simplification  much  farther 
than  the  most  refined  analysis  to  which  X)t  Brown 
refers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  escape  all  the  intricades 
to  which  his  analysis  seems  necessarily  to  lead. 

In  addition  to  hi^  primary  law,  or  laws  of  sugges- 
tion, Dr  Brown  is  compelled  to  resort  to  a  great  t*- 
riety  of  secondary  ones.  "  After  tlus  statement,"  says 
he,  in  his  tkirty-seventk  lecture^  "  and  illustration  of 
various  relations,  by  which,  without  the  renewal  of 
perception,  the  mere  conception  of  one  object  is  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  the  conception  of  many  otherSt  that 
are  said  to  be  associated  with  it,  an  inquiry  very  na- 
turally presents  itself,  which  yet  seems  to  hare  been 
unaccountably  neglected  by  philosophers.  If  there  be 
various  relations,  according  to  which  these  parts  of 
our  trains  of  thought  may  succeed  each  other, — if  the 
sight  of  a  picture,  for  example,  can  recall  to  me  the 
person  whom  it  resembles,  the  artist  who  painted  it, 
the  room  in  which  it  formerly  was  hung,  the  friend 
who  presented  it  to  me,  the  series  of  portraits  of  which 
it  then  formed  a  part,  and  perhaps  many  circumstan- 
ces and  events  that  have  been  accidentally  connected 
with  it, — why  does  it  surest  one  of  these  conceptiiws 
rather  than  the  others  ?  The  variety  of  the  sugges- 
tion is  surely  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  laws  of  sug- 
gestion, as  a  principle  of  the  mind,  are  not  confined 
merely  to  the  relations  of  the  successive  feelings,  in 
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which  case  the  suggestion  would  be  uniform, — but 
that,  tboogh  these  may  be  considered  as  primary 
laws,  there  must  be  some  other  circumstances  which 
modify  their  peculiar  influence  at  different  times,  and 
in  different  persons,  and  which  may,  therefore,  be  dc- 
uoininatcd  secondarif  Uiics  of  suggestion.  To  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  secoiidanj  laws,  then,  as  not  less 
ini|)ortant  than  \.\xc  primary^  I  next  proceed. 

*'  The  Jirst  circumstance  which  presents  itself,  as 
modifying  the  influence  of  the  primary  laws,  in  in- 
ducing one  associate  conception  rather  thau  another, 
is  the  length  ^'  time  during  which  the  original  feel- 
ings from  which  they  flowed  continued,  when  they 
coexisted,  or  succeeded  each  other,  f^vcry  one  must 
be  conscious,  that  innumerable  objects  pass  before  him, 
which  are  slightly  observed  at  the  time,  hut  whieli 
fonn  no  permanent  associations  in  the  mind :  The 
longer  we  dwell  on  objects,  the  more  fully  do  wc  rely 
on  our  future  remembrance  of  them."  Such  facts  I 
formerly  showed  fall  completely  under  the  law  of  pre- 
cedence. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  parts  of  a  trdn  ap- 
pear to  be  more  closely  and  firmly  associated,  as  the 
original  feelings  liave  been  more  litciy.     We  rc- 
tuembcr  brilliant  objects,  more  thau  those  which  arc 
faint  and  obscure.    We  remember  for  our  whole  Ufe- 
timc,  the  occasions  of  great  joy  or  sorrow ;  we  for- 
get the  occasions  of  innumerable  slight  pleasures  or 
pains,  which  occur  to  us  every  hour.     That  strong 
feeling  of  interest  and  curiosity,  which  wc  call  attcn- 
j,  not  only  leads  xvn  to  dwell  longer  on  the  coou- 
deiatiou  of  certain  objects,  but  ako  gives  mure  viva- 
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dty  to  the  objects,  on  wliidi  we  dwell, — and  iu  both 


these 


ways  tends,  as  we  have  seen,  to  ,fix  them  more 
strongly  in  the  mind."  This  is  merely  what  I  have 
mentioned  as  the  fourth  general  consequence  of  the 
law  of  precedence. 

**  In  the  third  place,  the  paits  of  any  train  are 
more  readily  suggested,  in  proportion  ss  they  Lave 
been  mora  frt^jucntly  reitctved.  It  is  thus  that  we 
remember,  after  reading  them  three  or  four  times  over, 
tUc  verses,  which  we  could  not  repeat  when  wc  had 
read  them  only  once."  This  is  merely  what  I  men- 
tioned as  the  second  general  consequence  of  the  law 
<if  prcoeilencc. 

*'  In  X)\Qfmrtk  place,  the  feelings  are  connected 
more  strongly,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less 
recent.  Immediately  after  reading  any  single  line  of 
poetrjs  we  ore  able  to  repeat  it,  though  we  have  paid 
no  particular  attention  to  it, — in  a  very  few  minute^ 
nnlcss  we  have  paid  particular  attention  to  it,  we  are 
no  longer  able  to  repeat  it  accurately, — aud  iu  a  very 
short  time  we  forget  it  altogether.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  very  striking  exception  to  this  law,  in  the  case  of 
old  age :  for  events,  which  happened  in  youtli,  are 
then  remembered,  when  events  of  tlie  year  preceding 
are  forgotten.  Yet,  even  in  the  case  of  extreme  age, 
—when  the  time  is  not  extended  so  far  hack,^tbc 
general  law  still  holds,  and  events,  which  happened  » 
few  hoars  before,  are  remembered,  when  there  is  a  to- 
tal forgctfulness  of  what  happened  a  few  days  before.*" 
These  facts  do  not  indicate  any  new  late  of  associa- 
tion, but  merely  that  the  influence  of  association  gra- 
dually decays;  and  that,  like  all  the  other  principles 
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of  die  luiud,  it  is  much  affected  by  the  state  of  tlie 
body. 

"  In  i\\e  Jifih  placo,  our  succesrive  feelings  are  as- 
soaatod  more  closely,  as  each  has  coexisted  fess  irilh 
other  Jeelingii.  TIic  song',  which  we  have  never  heard 
but  from  one  person,  can  Rcarcely  be  heard  again  by 
119  without  recalling  that  person  again  to  our  memory ; 
but  there  is  obviously  much  less  chance  of  this  parti- 
cular snggeRtion,  if  we  bave  heard  the  same  air  aud 
words  frequently  sung  by  others."  Such  facts  are  ex- 
actly the  same  in  kind  with  those  formerly  mention- 
ed— our  reuiembering  the  time  and  place  of  seeing 
a  person  whom  we  hare  seen  only  at  one  time  and 
place. 

"  Sixthly,  tbe  suggestions  vary  according  to  diflfcr- 
ences  of  original  conafitiifion^*  This,  it  is  evident, 
must  be  the  case  under  the  Jaw  of  precedence;  for 
such  a  law,  like  all  others,  necessarily  Icjids  to  differ- 
ent results,  according  to  the  difference  of  circumstan- 
ces in  which  it  ojicrate-s  whether  these  be  conslitKlion- 
al  differences,  or  accideti/al  ones. 

•*  Seventhly,  the  suggestions  vary  according  to  the 
differences  of  temporarj-  emotions.'*  Unquestionably 
the  law  of  precedence  will  occasion  different  results 
according  to  the  different  emotions  that  happen  to  be 
present ;  for  these  form  an  important  class  of  the  ideas 
which  the  law  embraces. 

•*  Eighthly,  the  suggestions  vary  according  to 
changes  produced  in  the  state  of  the  body."  All  our 
mental  principles,  and  the  law  of  precedence  among 
the  rest,  arc  connected  in  some  mysterious  way  with 
the  state  of  the  body,  and  must  therefore  vary  in  its 
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operation,  acconling  to  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  body. 

*'  Ninthly,  the  snprgestions  vary  according  to  gene- 
ral tendencies  produced  by  prior  habiU"  These  ten- 
dencies themselves,  are  merely  results  of  the  law  of 
precedence,  and  do  not  therefore  imply  any  new  law.    ■ 

It  thus  appears,  that  all  the  laws  of  suggestion, 
primary  and  geconUary,  whicli  Dr  Brown  mentions,  ■ 
are  either  comprehended  under  the  law  of  precedence,  V 
or  arc  merely  drciiviHiances  in  which  the  operations 
of  that  law  are  performed.     Dr  Brown  frequently 
speaks  of  these  last  as  if  they  were  Jatca  of  sugges- 
tion :  but  this  is  plainly  a  roistaken  view  of  thcni.  A 
falling  body  is  much  affected  by  the  medium  througH  | 
which  it  falls,  the  objects  it  comes  into  contact  wttU 
in  the  course  of  its  fall,  and  by  many  other  circum- 
stances ;  but  we  surely  would  not  call  these  things 
seconthiry  laws  of  graviiation.     With  as  mudi  pro- 
priety«  however,  they  might  bo  so  called,  as  some  of 
the  circumstances  which  Dr  Brown  states  aa  second* 
ary  laws  of  suggestion. 


CHAP.  Ill, 
VOLUNTARY   PKINCIPLE. 


Sfct.  I. 

K'ature  <^the  Volnuianj  PrincipU\ 

In  the  First  Chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  the  law  according  to  which  ideas  arc  suggested  by 
impressions  on  the  body  ;  in  the  Second,  1  have  ex- 
amined the  law  according  to  which  they  aAerwards 
suggest  one  aiiotlicr ;  and  in  both  I  have  been  led  to 
regard  the  tniiid  as  entirely  passive.  No  d^ree  of 
power  over  its  ideas  has  been  ascribed  to  the  mind  it- 
self. The  mind,  however,  has  certainly  very  consider- 
able power  over  its  ideas  ;  and  the  nature  of  this  power 
I  shall  DOW  proceed  to  investigate. 

The  mind  seems  evidently  to  be  capable  ofdef-aM- 
ing  its  ideas  for  some  time.  The  organs  of  sense, 
and  the  principle  of  association,  keep  up  a  constant 
train  of  ideas,  and  sometimes  make  the  diflercut  parts 
of  the  train  appear  and  disappear  with  inconceivable 
velocity  I  but  the  mind  itself,  I  imagine,  h.ts  the  power 
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of  iutcrposing  its  own  energies  whenever  it  thinks 
proper,  and  of  detaining  any  idea  it  may  pitch  on. 

That  tlie  mind  has  realty  this  power,  will  hardly 
be  disputed.    Every  person  who  reflects  for  a  moment, 
most  be  conscious  of  its  exercise  ;  and  its  exercise,  in- 
deed, seems  necessary  to  crcry  function  which  the 
mind,  as  an  aetite  agent,  can  perform  ;  for  how  can 
we  examine  any  thing,  or  compare  it  with  others,  or 
trace  out  its  consequences,  or  perform  any  other  act      , 
concerning  it  whatever,  unless  we  have  the  power  of  ■ 
keeping  it  in  our  view ;  in  other  words,  unless  we  " 
have  the  power  of  detaining  the  idea  of  it  ?     Take 
away  this  power,  and  all  the  oneirics  of  the  mind,  as 
an  active  tteinff,  seem  to  be  forthwith  annihilated. 

It  is  a  power,  too,  which  seems  to  be  either  expressly 
or  tacitly  admitted  by  every  one.  **  A  nwmber  of 
thoughts,"  Bays  Dr  Itcid,  "  present  themselves  to  the 
fancy  spontaneously ;  but  if  we  pay  no  attention  to 
them,  nor  hold  any  conference  with  them,  they  pass 
witli  the  crowd,  and  are  immediately  forgot,  as  if  they 
had  never  appeared.  But  those  to  which  we  think 
proper  to  pay  attention,  may  be  stojiped,  and  exami- 
ned, and  arranged,  for  any  particular  purpose  we  have 
in  view." 

*'  Though  we  cannot  add  to  the  train,"  says  Karnes, 
"  an  unconnected  idea,  yet  in  a  measure  we  can  at- 
tend to  some  ideas,  and  dismiss  others.  There  are  few 
things  but  what  are  connected  with  many  others ;  and 
when  a  thing  thus  connected  l>ecomc8  a  subject  of 
thought,  it  commonly  suggests  many  of  its  connex- 
ions. Among  these  a  choice  is  afforded ;  wc  can  m- 
sist  upon  one.  rejeciing  others."     Now,  nothing  csn 
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be  more  plain,  thau  that  our  atteniling  to  some  ideas 
and  dismissing  others,  implies  a  power  to  detain  some 
ideas  wbile  otbcrs  arc  d'tsmktedt  and  that  our  insUt' 
ittg-  upon  one  idea,  to  the  r(jcction  of  others,  implies 
the  very  same  power.  Similar  sentiments  arc  cxpreM- 
ed  by  other  philosophers,  and  by  none,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  they  denied  ;  so  that  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  detain  itJt  ideas,  may  be  considered  as  uni- 
versally admitted. 

Is  this  power  any  thing  else  than  the /wuvr  <?/*  eo- 
iition  f  K  a  particular  idea,  for  example,  be  pleasu- 
rable, and  we  detain  it  loitk  a  view  to  enjoy  the  plea~ 
surCf  do  wc  not  choose  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  ?  Or  if 
a  particular  idea  be  conjoined  with  something  pleft* 
surable,  and  we  detain  it  with  a  view  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure,  do  we  not  choose  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  ?  Or 
if  a  particular  idea  will  be  followed  by  something  plea- 
surable, and  we  detain  it  with  a  view  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure, do  wc  not  choose  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  ?  In  all 
these  cases,  our  fletaining  the  idea  with  a  view  to  en- 
joy the  pleasure,  and  our  choosing  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure, are  evidently  so  completely  identified,  tliat  ihcy 
cannot  be  sqmratcd  even  in  imagination.  Wc  might 
as  well  attempt  to  separate  a  thing  from  Il^lf.*  Again. 

By  detaining  our  ideas,  wc  clieck  their  natural  and 
spontaneous  current,  and  not  only  obtain  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  them,  hut  call  up  a  variety  of  xssocLtted 


*  To  act  with  a  view  to  aa  ulycct,  \a  mvreljr  to  pcrfunn  tticr  ac- 
tAOiif  because  we  vieiv  it  as  coiiiludi^c  to  the  atCaiumcut  of  that 
object.  In  nthor  wonls,  iviir  I'icmiiig  lliu  action  aa  randiicive  t« 
the  Httaitinicnt  of  Ibe  ol>ject,  is  ttic  cause  or  ino/rve  uf  tin?  acti<>n*i 
being  performed. 
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ones,  wliich  hnd  not  otiienvisc  appeared.     Now,  if  we 
Het(un  our  ideas  with  a  view  to  check  their  natural 
and  spontaneous  current,  do  wc  not  choose  to  check 
their  natural  and  spontaneous  current  ?     Or,  if  we  de- 
lain  our  ideas  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  clearer  know- 
ledge  of  them,  do  wc  not  choose  to  obtain  a  clearer  fl 
knoiTlcdgc  of  them  ?    Or,  if  wc  detain  our  ideas  with 
a  view  to  call  up  associated  ones,  do  wc  not  choose  to 
call  up  these  associated  ones  ?     Precisely  as  iu  the      , 
former  examples,  our  detaining  our  ideas  with  a  view  ■ 
to  these  thingH,  and  our  choosing  these  things,  seem  to  " 
Iw  so  completely  identiiicd,  as  not  to  be  separable  evai  ^ 
iu  imagination.     Again»  V 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  when  wc  choose  to 
perform  any  bodily  action,  we  must  have  in  our  mind 
some  idea  of  the  action,  and  have  it  in  our  mind  at 
the  very  moment  the  choice  is  made.  No  person  ima- 
gines that  we  can  choose  to  perform  a  bodily  action,  of 
which,  at  the  time,  wc  hare  no  manner  of  idea.  Now, 
if  we  keep  In  our  mind  the  iden  of  a  bodily  action, 
with  a  view  to  perform  that  action,  do  we  not  choose 
that  wc  shall  perform  that  action  ?  If  wc  keep  in  our 
mind  ihe  fV/(Y<c  of  moving  our  head  with  a  view  to  more 
our  head,  do  we  not  choose  that  we  shall  move  our 
head  ?  Or,  if  we  keef)  in  our  mind  the  idea  of  mo- 
ving our  hand,  with  a  view  to  move  our  hand,  do  we 
not  choose  that  we  shall  move  our  hand  ?  Or,  if  we 
beep  in  our  mind  the  idea  of  moving  our  foot,  with  a 
view  to  move  our  fuot,  do  wc  not  chooac  that  wc  shall 
move  our  foot  ?  Kxactly  as  iu  the  instances  already 
menlioned,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  these  things, 
cveu  in  imagination. 
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It  is  unnecessary,  I  apprehend,  to  give  other  ex- 
amples. Ten  thousand  others  might  easily  be  given, 
all  going  to  prove,  that  volition  is  merely  t/ie  poicer 
(^tleUtining  our  hktis  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
with  a  view  to  i/ie  atiainment  or  accomplishment  of 
somefhing. 

If  this  doctrine  be  admitted,  the  exercise  of  volition 
must  be  employed  as  the  means  to  an  end,  for  to  act 
with  a  view  to  the  attainment  or  accomplishment  of 
any  thing,  and  to  perform  the  action  as  the  iMans  to 
an  end,  arc  expressions  of  the  same  import.  The  la- 
bourer engages  in  his  toils  with  a  victc  to  his  support ; 
that  18}  as  the  mearu  of  his  support;  the  merchant 
engages  in  trafBc  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of 
gain ;  tliat  is,  as  means  to  the  acquisition  of  gain  :  the 
scholar  engages  in  his  studies  with  a  vievc  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  learning,  that  is,  as  means  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  learning.  So  with  volition  ;  when  we  per- 
form an  act  of  choice  with  a  view  to  tlic  attainment  of 
an  object,  we  perform  the  choice  as  the  means  to  its 
attainment.  The  attainment  of  the  object  is  the  endy 
the  choice  is  the  mean/it  and  we  employ  the  means  for 
the  sake  of  the  end. 

The  reason,  therefore,  of  our  resorting  to  the  exer- 
cise of  volition  on  any  occasion  is  evident.  \Vc  soon 
team  from  experience  that  the  employment  of  volition 
is  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  things 
useful  or  agreeable  to  us,  and  hence  we  arc  led  to 
employ  it  that  we  may  obtain  them. 

The  object  of  volition  is  usually  some  event  or  ac- 
tion. We  frequently,  indeed,  speak  of  choosing  things 
wbich  are  not  actions.  We  speak  of  choosing  a  friend, 
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of  olioosing  a  book,  of  oliooong  a  liorsc,  &c. ;  but  our 
nteaning  in  such  cases  rcaliy  is,  that  we  choose  the 
attaifiwfHt,  or  acquialtiott  oJ'  the  friend,  of  the  boob, 
and  of  the  horse. 

The  action,  which  is  the  object  of  volition,  may  be 
:in  action  whicli  is  not  our  men.      Philosophers,  I 
know,  very  generally  maintain,  that  volition  must  al- 
ways have  for  its  object  some  of  our  own  actions ;  but      . 
this  ojunion  seems  completely  untenable.  What  hio-  ■ 
ders  mc  from  ehoostng  that  ray  Eervant  shall  eiigagi;   ^ 
in  a  particular  employment  ?  that  my  house  shall  be 
furnished  afler  a  particular  fashion?  that  my  children 
shall  bo  educated  at  a  particular  seminary?  or  that  a 
tree  oball  be  planted  iu  a  [)articular  part  of  my  gar- 
den ?  though  none  of  these  actions  are  to  be  perform- 
ed by  myself.    According  to  the  common  sentiments 
of  mankind,  the  object  of  volition  may  be  any  thing 
whatever  that  is  lielievod  to  be  dependent  on  volition, 
and  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  for  departing  in 
this  case  from  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind. 
As  in  many  other  cases,  they  are  more  accordant  with 
the  true  theory  of  tlte  miud  than  the  doctrines  of 
philosophers.  A 

When  wc  proceed,  indeed,  to  carry  any  choice  in-  ' 
to  effect,  vic  roust  unquestionably  perform  some  action 
ourselves ;  but  this  action,  instead  of  being  the  object 
of  the  choice,  may  not  even  be  in  oiu-  view  at  all  at  f 
the  time  when  the  choice  is  made.  On  innumerable 
occasions  %vc  choose  things,  ivithout  ever  thiiikiBg  of 
the  actions  we  may  ultimately  have  to  perform  in 
order  to  carry  our  choice  into  execution. 

If  no  more,  indeed,  be  meant  by  volition's  havin, 
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for  its  object  some  action  of  our  oni),  than  tliat  the 
object  of  volition  is  something  that  is  coDccived  to  be 
dependent  on  volition,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  the  proposition ;  but  this  ii;  certainly 
not  the  common  meaning  of  the  doctrine — that  voli* 
tion  has  for  its  object  eome  action  of  our  own. 

besides,  volition  may  have  for  its  object  something 
that  is  no  action  at  all, — at  least  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word  action.  We  may  choose  that 
certain  things  shall  continue  as  they  are ;  but  the 
continuing  of  things  as  they  are — tlieir  remaining  un- 
changed— is  not  an  action,  but  the  absence  of  action. 

As  volition  is  au  exerosc  of  the  mind  itself,  it  must 
be  employed  only  when  we  see  meet  to  resort  to  it, 
and  consequently  its  influence  over  the  other  principles 
of  our  nature — such  as  sensation,  ]>crccption,  mcrno- 
ry»  affections,  passions,  disiwsitions,  habits,  &c.— must 
be  only  occasional^  These  principles  arc  merely  phtf' 
steal  principles.*  They  operate  according  to  Rxcd 
and  detcniiinutc  laws,  and  would  continue  to  operate 
by  the  spontaneous  agency  of  nature,  though  there 
were  not  such  a  thing  as  volition  in  being.  This  last 
principle  is  not  necessary  to  their  operating,  but  to 
the  mind's  controlling  their  operations ;  and  it  ex- 
erts over  them,  of  course*  an  inllucncc  that  is  purely 
superintendent. 

Even  those  operations  which  are  usually  styled  vo- 
luntartjt  do  not  in  every  case  require  the  express  exer^ 
cise  of  volition.  They  are  styled  voluntary,  not  be- 
cause voUtiou  is  the  source  from  which  they  imiform- 


*  A  phjaial  prindpte  is  one  wbicli.  in  m  far  as  tbc  mf^ncy  of 
man  isconc«rn«<l,  n|>cnit«  */tMiMnWWf/y. 
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ly  proceed,  but  because  tfaey  are  under  the  genera] 
superintendence  of  this  faculty,  and  controlled  by  it 
at  our  pleasure. 

Tbisdoctriue,  I  am  aware,  is  considerably  difTerent 
from  that  which  philosophers  usually  maintain,  for, 
with  almost  one  voice,  they  assert*  that  without  Toli-  M 
lion,  a  variety  of  the  other  principles  of  our  nature  " 
would  not  operate  at  all :  and  moreover,  that  while 
volition  exerts  an  important  influence  over  these  other 
pmidples,  they,  in  their  turn,  exert  an  equally  im-  fl 
portant  influence  over  it.     In  short,  that  it  both  go- 
verns them,  and  is  governed  by  them, — that  it  both 
acts,  and  is  acted  upon. — in  a  way  that  is  utterly  in- 
explicable, fl 

According  to  the  doctrine  I  have  proposed,  the 
philosophy  of  volitiou  is  much  more  simple.  There 
M  none  of  the  ofJter  princi]>les  of  our  ttafure  which, 
^trictiif  speakings  act  on  vdition  at  all.  It  is  it  which  ■ 
acts  on  them,  and  acts  ouli/  occasiomtU^  as  we.  see 
meet  to  employ  it* 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  1  use  the  term 
vciilion  in  its  strict  and  proper  setise^to  denote  some 
act  or  effort  of  the  mind  itself,  and  uot  in  the  vague 
way  in  which  philosophers  frequently  use  it,  to  denote 
operations,  In  many  of  which  the  mind  is  jmssice. 
The  actions  which  the  miud  itself  performs  lead  to  so 
essentially  different  consequences  from  those  perform- 
ed by  the  phjsic(d  principles  of  our  constitution,  that 


•  The  vuluiitiiry  pritii?i|))(>,  from  its  very  nature,  must  be  exert- 
ed only  when  wi-  see  meet  to  eiii|iluy  it :  in  utlier  words,  only  when 
we  recLuii  its  cmitloynicnt  iiAefitl  or  exiKtlictili  fi  [»  iiu  volun- 
tary luindf  ic  i\\  all  ifhiclt  is  e-xoMed  in  vther  circuiiistiiiK-ip. 
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hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  objectionable,  than  to 
rank  both  under  the  same  denomination.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  adrance  a  single  step  in  expounding 
the  phenomena  of  mind — particularly  those  rcUtiug 
to  morals— unless  our  otcn  actions,  and  thottc  of  the 
physical  principles  of  our  nature  be  accurately  discri- 
minated, and  their  relation  to  each  other  distiuctly 
understood. 


Sect.  II. 
f^olition  indmles  AUciition. 

It  sccins  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  admitted  by 
every  one,  that  attention  is  merely  the  power  of  dt- 
taining  itleas  iu  the  mind.  We  frequently  speak, 
for  instaucc,  of  ailctuliu^  to  the  evidence  for  one  side 
of  a  question,  without  attendiHg  tu  tiuit  for  the  other; 
and  iu  such  eases,  when  we  explain  ourselves,  we  al- 
ways do  so  by  saying  that  we  keep  in  view  the  evi- 
dence for  the  one  side,  without  keeping  in  view  that 
for  the  other,  or  that  we  dweU  on  the  evidence  for  the 
one  ^de,  without  duelling  on  that  for  the  other. 

Both  Reid  and  Karnes^  too,  in  the  passages  former* 
ly  quoted,  plainly  regard  aUention  as  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  detain  its  ideas.  "  A  number  of  thoughts," 
says  Rcid,  "  present  themselves  to  the  fancy  sponta- 
neously, but  if  we  pay  no  aitentioit  to  them,  nor  hold 
any  conference  with  them,  they  pass  with  the  crowd." 
Plainly  meaning,  that  if  we  juiy  utlcntiou  to  them, 
they  do  not  pass  with  the  crowd.  And,  says  Kames, 
"  Though  we  cunuut  add  to  the  train  au  unconnect- 
ed idea,  yet  iu  a  measure  wc  can  idtead  to  some  ideas. 
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aud  dismiss  others." — As  plainly  mcaniog',  that  those 
which  arc  attcmded  to  are  not  dismissed.* 

Atteution,  therefore,  is  included  in  rolition  ;  or  ra- 
ther, perhaps,  L  should  say,  both  attention  aud  voli- 
tion arc  merely  the  volurUary  principle  of  the  mind 
regarded  under  different  aspects, •^atteution  being  this 
pTiuciple,  when  regarded  simply  as  the  power  of  de- 
tetinirrg  ideas,  and  volition,  when  it  is  regarded  as  the 
power  of  detaining  ideas  wit/t  a  view  to  sometktag. 

The  common  scntimcuts  of  mankind  arc  utterly 
incompatible  with  any  other  doctiine,  than  that  at- 
tention and  volition  are  substantially  the  same  prin. 
dplc.  Kvcry  act  of  attention,  say  philosophers,  is 
preceded  by  some  choice,  for  we  never  attend  to  any 
thing,  without  choosing  that  we  shall  attend  to  it 
This  is  no  doubt  specious ;  but  who  docs  not  sec  that, 
with  equal  propriety,  we  may  reverse  the  proposition, 
and  say,  that  every  choice  is  preceded  by  some  act  of 
attention  ?  for  wc  never  choose  any  thing,  without  at- 
tending to  it.  It  is  manifest,  that  wc  no  more  chooGC 
things  to  which  wc  pay  no  attention,  than  wc  attend 
to  things  about  which  wc  have  no  choice.  Are  we 
therefore  to  conclude,  Uiat  every  act  of  attention  is 
preceded  by  clioioe,  aud  also  that  every  choice  is  pre- 
ceded by  some  act  of  attention  ?  Unquestionably,  not; 


•  I  Bin  far,  however,  from  moiui  ing  to  Kseprt,  ttiat  the  word  At> 
tcntion  is  nevtr  apiilicd  tu  any  oiher  exci-dtic  but  ttiat  of  dviaining 
ideoA.  Like  most  other  words  of  freiiiicut  occurreiiu.-,  it  no  dotilil 
varies  in  its  applicatiou.  It  is  chiefly,  liowcvcr,  I  imagine,  ap- 
plied In  the  detention  of  idens,  mid  is  applied  to  otlicr  cxeroises 
oiily  liecausc  (!ipy  are  supposed  to  include  some  degree  of  tliis  one, 
or,  at  least,  to  have  ioim  rcKmblance  t«  it. 
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for  no  conclusion  could  be  more  thoroughly  nouscn- 
sicat.  It  is  the  one,  however,  to  which  wo  are  directly 
led,  by  regarding  attention  and  volition  as  two  differ- 
ent principles.  I^t  us  regard  them  as  the  s«mc  princi- 
ple, viewed  merely  under  difTcrcnt  aspects,  and  tlie  ab- 
surdity is  avoided  in  a  moment.^Wc  never  attend  to 
any  thing  without  choosing  to  do  so,  for  attention  im- 
plies, in  its  very  nature,  the  exercise  of  choice;  nei- 
ther do  we  ever  choose  any  tiling  without  attending 
to  it,  for  choice,  in  its  very  nature,  implies  ihe  cxer- 
dse  of  attention.  This  view  of  tlie  subject  removes 
every  absurdity. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  dwell  on  so  plain  a 
case ;  and  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  state  a  few  par- 
ticulars  illustrative  of  the  voluntary  principle  under 
the  aspect  oi  attenthii.  The  ^larticuiai's  1  propose  to 
state  arc  purely  elementary.* 

1.  If  no  counteracting  cause  interfere,  wo  must  be 
able  to  detain  an  idea  in  tlie  mind  as  long  as  our  at- 
tention is  directed  to  it  If  attention,  for  instance, 
enable  us  to  detain  an  idea  for  one  point  of  time,  it 
must  equally  enable  us,  if  continued  in  exercise,  and 
not  counteracted,  to  detain  it  for  a  second,  a  third,  or 
a  fourth,  or  for  any  length  of  time  whatever  ; — so  that 
the  time  of  detention,  in  the  absence  of  all  counter- 
acting causes,  must  be  the  same  with  the  time  that 
the  feculty  of  attention  is  exerted. 


*  I  nay  hate  remark,  tliat  perhaps  IIm;  best  gviicml  nal«  that 
can  be  laid  dovii  for  directing  us  in  our  tiujutrics  toto  the  human 
mind,  is,  to  resolve  Ike  principleii  t>\f  which  mankitid  are  umallt/ 
acluaied  inlo  their  sivtpftst  pastible  rlemmlr,  and  thct  rcatoit  ayn- 
theticat/i/J'rtm  t^e.fr  fiemett/t  to  Ihe  exjttatieifiov  of' the  fthenomenn. 
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2.  Attention  may  be  counteracted  l>oth  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sensitive  and  of  the  associating  principles, 
tor  eitlier  of  tliese  principles  may  surest  such  a  num- 
ber of  ideas,  as  to  render  our  attention  to  any  parti- 
cular one  altogether  inipos»blc.  It  hence  happens, 
that  while  attending  to  any  thing,  ive  do  every  thing 
in  our  jwwer  to  avoid  the  interference  of  these  prin- 
ciples. We  shut  our  eyes,  we  endeavour  to  have  all 
around  us  quiet,  we  shun  every  tiling  that  is  foreign 
to  tlic  subject  we  are  engaged  in, — esjjccially  every 
thing  of  an  interesting  or  agitating  nature:  And,  1 
may  add,  \\c  restrain,  as  much  as  possihle,  the  process 
of  respiration.  Respiration  excites  very  pcreeptible 
sensations ;  and  when  our  attention  is  much  occupied, 
it  is  always  more  or  less  impeded.  If  a  public  speaker 
succeed  in  gaiuiug  the  attention  of  his  auditors^  not  a 
breath  is  heard  stirring. 

Respiration  cannot  be  impeded  for  any  length  of 
time,  witliout  occjisioning  considerable  lassitude :  and 
accordingly  we  6nd  that  attention  is  a  very  fatiguing 
exercise, — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when  in  a  weak 
state  of  body,  we  can  hardly  em  ploy  it  at  all,  and  even 
in  the  most  vigorous  state,  it  soon  tires  us. 

3.  But  the  exercise  of  attention  may  not  only  be 
counteracted  by  opposing  causes,  it  may  also  be  aided 
by  co-operating  ones.  VVhUe  attending  to  on  idea 
that  is  kept  in  the  mind  either  by  the  sensitive  or  the 
associating  principle,  there  arc  evidently  two  influen- 
ces to  detain  the  idea. — the  influence  of  attention,  and 
the  influence  of  sensation  or  association  ;  and  the  for- 
mer must  necessarily  be  assisted  by  the  latter.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  attend 
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to  an  idea  which  is  kept  in  the  mind  by  sensation  or 
nssociatton.  than  when  there  is  no  such  assisting  influ- 
ence. How  easily  can  we  attend  to  the  objects  of  sense» 
orthc  objects  ofsome  interesting  passion, in  comparison 
of  the  fleeting  thoughts  that  ordinarily  occur  to  as. 

Ft  follows,  that  though  the  exercise  of  attention 
may  have  always  the  same  power,  yet  the  difficulty 
of  detaining  some  ideas  in  comparison  of  others,  may 
be  exceedingly  diflTereut.  In  some  cases,  the  influ- 
ence of  attention  may  be  opposed  by  counteracting 
causes,  in  others,  it  may  be  aided  by  co-operating 
ones;  the  force  of  these  may  be  difrcrcut  in  all  possi- 
ble dt^ees,  and  the  difficulty  of  detaining  ideas  must 
differ  accordingly.  The  difficulty  of  detaining  some 
ideas  in  comparison  of  otiicrs,  has  of^n  been  taken 
notice  of;  and  it  seems  plainly  to  he  owing,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  circumstances  now  mentioned. 

4.  The  exercise  of  attention,  by  detaining  our  ideas, 
must  contribute  to  tbcir  vividness.  While  attending 
to  an  idea  suggested  by  the  sensitive  principle,  there 
are  two  influences  to  keep  the  idea  in  the  mind,— the 
influence  of  the  sensitive  principle,  and  the  influence 
of  attention;  and  both  together  must  have  greater 
power  to  render  the  idcfl  vivid,  than  the  sensitive 
principle  alone  has.  While  attending  to  an  idea  sug- 
gested by  the  associating  principle,  there  are  likewise 
two  influences  to  keep  the  idea,  in  the  mind, — the  in- 
fluence of  the  associating  principle,  and  the  influence 
of  attention  ;  .ind,  exactly  as  in  the  former  case,  both 
together  must  have  greater  power  to  render  the  idea 
vivid,  than  the  associating  principle  aloue  has. 

Bnt,  independently  of  these  considerations,  the  ex- 
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crdsc  of  attontion  must  contribute  to  the  vividness  of 
<mr  ideas.  In  many  cases,  ideas  are  faiot  murcly  be- 
cause they  are  of  momentary  duration,  and  would  be 
sufficiently  viTid,  were  their  duration  prolonged.  Now 
attention,  from  its  very  nature,  prolongs  tlie  duration 
of  ideas,  and  of  eourse  must  promote  their  vividness. 
Experience  nbundantly  shows,  that  attention  renders 
our  ideas  more  vivid. 

The  louf^cr  an  idea  is  detained  in  the  mind  by  the 
power  of  attention,  the  longer, — other  things  being 
equal, — will  the  principle  of  association  detain  it  af- 
terwards. This  necessarily  follows,  from  what  was 
stated  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  for  it  was  there 
shown,  that  the  longer  an  idea  remains  iu  the  mind 
at  any  time,  the  longer, — other  things  being  equal, — 
will  the  principle  of  association  make  it  remain  at  any 
otlicr.  It  hence  follows,  that  the  more  vivid  an  idea 
is  rendered  by  the  power  of  attention,  the  more  vivid- 
ly,—other  things  being  equal,— will  the  priuciple  of 
association  aftcrwurds  present  it. 

As  attention  contributes  to  the  vividness  of  the  ideas 
to  which  it  is  directed,  it  roust  diminish  the  vividness 
ofalt  coexisting  ones,  or  totally  exclude  tlicm.  Thisob- 
scrvation  results  from  a  remark  in  the  first  chapter, — 
that  the  mind  has  a  tendency  to  possess  only  a  certain 
quantum  of  ideas,  and  that  if  any  of  them  has  its  vi. 
vidness  augmented,  the  others  which  are  along  with 
it  have  their  vividness  impaired,  or  arc  altogether  set 
aside.  We  find,  in  reality,  that  while  attending  to  any 
thing,  our  ideas  of  other  things  are  impaired  or  set  aside. 

5.  Ideas  suggested  by  the  sensitive  and  associating 
principles,  are  many  of  them  presented  in  a  state  of 
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eombtHation,  and  it  is  often  desirable  to  have  them 
detached  from  each  other  and  presented  separately. 
The  exercise  of  attention  enables  us  in  many  cases  to 
do  this  very  effectually.  I  look  for  example  to  an  ob- 
ject before  me,  and  the  impression  on  my  eye  exdtes 
an  idea  of  its  different  parts.  I  direct  my  attention  to 
the  idea  of  one  of  these  parts,  and  on  shutting  my  eye 
the  ideas  of  the  others  evanish,  but  the  idea  of  that  one 
is  dctaincd,and  consequently  separated  from  the  others. 
lu  like  manner  may  an  idea  suggested  by  association 
be  separated  from  others.  The  power  of  attention 
can  detain  it  after  the  others  have  disappeared. 

It  docs  not  always  happen,  however,  that  attention 
is  able  to  separate  our  ideas,  for  some  of  them  hare 
acquired  such  power  to  suggest  others,  that  however 
long  they  be  detained  themselves,  they  detain  these 
others  along  with  tliera,  and  consequently  their  sepa- 
ration is  prevented.  Many  instances  of  this  occur. 
We  cannot  detain  the  idea  of  eohur,  without  detain- 
ing along  with  it  some  idea  of  cxicHsion,  and  hence 
we  cannot  separate  the  idea  of  coiour  from  all  idea  of 
exiensioH.  We  cannot  detain  the  idea  of  length  with- 
out detaining  along  with  it  some  idea  of  breadth ;  and 
hence  no  cannot  separate  the  idea  of  length  from  all 
idea  of  breadth.  \Vc  cannot  easily  detain  the  ideas 
of  the  common  wonis  of  our  native  language,  without 
detaining  along  with  tJiem  the  ideas  which  they  sig- 
nify; aT»d  hence  we  cannot  easily  separate  the  teords 
of  our  native  language  from  the  ideas  which  they  sig- 
nify. And  in  all  eases  without  exception,  wbcn  an 
idea  has  been  long  assoaatcd  with  others,  it  is  difE- 
cttlt  or  impossible  to  detain  the  former  without  also 
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detaiuiDg  the  latter,  and  of  coiiree  it  is  diflicuU  or 
iinpossible  to  separate  the  former  from  the  latter. 

WhcD  the  exercise  of  attention  has  cffectetl  a  se- 
paratiou  amonf;  our  ideas,  the  principle  of  association 
must  have  a  tendency  to  present  them  scparateljr  af- 
terwards. This  is  an  obvious  consequence^  for  though 
an  idea  is  separated  from  its  usuai  associates,  it  must 
still  coexist  with  others  ;  ami,  of  course,  when  these 
others  recur,  1/  must  have  a  tendency  also  to  recur,  and 
therefore  to  exist  apart  from  its  usual  associates. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  in  separating  the  conibina-  j 
tions  of  our  ideas,  we  always  experience  most  difficul-  ' 
ty  at  first,  aud  that  alter  rcpeatctl  separations  wc  ex- 
perience little  or  no  difficulty  at  all.    Kvery  time  the 
separation  is  cifectcd,  the  principle  of  assodaUon  in- 
creases their  tendency  to  occur  separately  afterwards, 
and  by  numerous  repetitions  it  may  increase  this  ten- 
dency to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  them  occur  sepa- 
rately without  any  effort  of  attention  whatever. 

6.  As  the  exercise  of  attention  promotes  the  ririd- 
uess  of  ideas,  and  separates  their  combinations,  it  must 
have  a  tendency  to  add  to  their  distinctness.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  rcmarlc,  how  exactly  this  obser- 
vation .oceords  with  experience.  Every  person  knows 
that  we  render  our  ideas  more  distinct  by  attending 
to  them. 

When  oiu-  ideas  are  rendered  distinct  by  the  exer- 
cise of  attention,  the  law  of  associalioa  must  have  a 
tendency  to  present  them  lu  a  state  of  distinctness  af- 
terwards. This  evidently  follows  from  what  h.is  been 
already  stated,  and  it  as  completely  accords  with  ex- 
perience as  the  fonncr  ubscrvation.     When  wc  enter 
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on  tiic  Ettidy  of  any  new  subject,  wc  always  feci  miich 
perplexity  at  Jirst.  Every  tiling  ain>cars  to  us  ob- 
scure and  intricate,  and  yet  if  we  have  resolution  to 
persevere,  wc  gradually  fiud  things  assuming  an  as- 
pect of  more  and  more  distinctness,  till  at  lost  tbcy 
become  as  definite  as  matters  the  most  evident 

7.  Tiie  exercise  of  attention  must  facilitate  the  la- 
bour of  committing  things  to  memory.  Stewart  goes 
so  Jar  as  to  maintain,  that  without  attention  thero 
can  be  no  memory  at  all ;  but  though  this  is  certain- 
ly going  to  an  extreme,  yet  Iwyond  all  doubt  atten- 
tion must  be  highly  useful  to  memory.  To  advert 
only  to  A  single  consideration.  In  learning  a  train  of 
ideas,  it  is  evidently  of  importance  to  weaken  or  ex- 
clude all  extraneous  ones,  for  these  can  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  draw  away  the  mind  from  the  subject 
it  has  iu  view ;  and  attention,  by  detaining  the  ideas 
to  which  it  is  directed,  and  increasing  their  vividness, 
must  infalliblv  weaken  or  exclude  all  extraneous  ones. 

8.  The  exercise  of  attention  must  facilitate  the  re- 
collection of  any  tiling  formerly  committed  to  memo- 
ry. Here,  too,  I  shall  advert  only  to  a  single  consi- 
deration, la  trying  to  recollect  what  has  been  for- 
merly in  our  minds,  it  is  evidently  of  importance  to 
prevent  our  thoughts  from  wandering  at  large,  and  to 
confine  them  as  much  as  possible  to  things  connected 
with  what  wc  arc  in  searcli  of:  And  as  attention  do- 
tains  the  ideas  to  which  it  is  directed,  it  is  the  very 
power  which  is  wanted  to  impose  on  our  thoughts  the 
necessary  restriction. 

9.  Kvery  one  knows  that  we  cannot  by  any  direct 
effbrt  either  introduce  an  idea  into  the  mind,  or  ex- 
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etude  one  from  it.  The  making  a  direct  effort  to  in- 
troduce an  idea  is  matiifcatly  preposterous,  for  such 
an  effort  wonUI  imply  that  the  idea  is  already  in  the 
uiiiul,  and  does  not  need  to  be  iutroduccd.  A  direct 
effort  to  exclude  an  idea  is,  if  possible,  still  more  pre- 
posterous, for  all  tlic  time  the  effort  is  continued  the 
idea  will  likewise  be  continued,  and  be  detained  in- 
stead of  excluded.  It  is  only  by  proceeding  indirect- 
ly, and  taking  advantage  of  the  law  of  association,  that 
we  can  accomplish  either  purpose.  The  mcnle  of  pro- 
ceeding is  obviously  this : — \Vhen  we  wish  to  intro- 
duce an  idea,  we  turn  our  attention' to  some  of  the 
ideas  with  which  it  is  connected,  (and  we  must  hare 
such  ideas,  else  we  could  have  no  thought  of  the  mat- 
ter at  all).  By  doing  so,  tlic  tendency  of  these  ideas 
to  suggest  the  one  wc  arc  in  search  of  is  increased^ 
and,  of  course,  if  circumstances  be  not  very  unfavour- 
able, we  may  expect  they  will  actually  suggest  it. 
When  we  wish  to  exclude  an  idea  wc  reverse  the  pro- 
cess,— wo  turn  our  attention  to  some  other  ideas  with 
whicb^it  is  little  or  nowise  conuected.  These  have 
their  tendency  to  suggest  their  associates  augmented, 
and  by  suggesting  them  may  lead  the  niiud  to  such  a 
train  of  thought  as  totally  to  banish  the  one  we  are 
wishing  to  get  rid  of. 

10.  Attention  is  of  great  use  for  enabling  us  to 
form  nem  combinatiom  of  ideas.  The  mode  in  which 
the  mind  forms  new  combinations,  has  very  much  en- 
gaged the  ciuiosity  of  philosophers,  but  they  have  ne- 
vertheless given  a  most  imperfect  account  of  it.  They 
tell  UB,  indeed,  that  the  exercise  of  conception  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  us  a  notion  of  the  ideas  we  are  to  com- 
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bine,  the  exercise  oi abstraction  to  separate  them  from 
their  former  associates,  s.nd  Jiu/^menl  and  taste,  to  in- 
form us  what  ideas  to  select  for  our  new  assortment. 
Hut  in  this  account  the  main  question  is  evidently 
evaded.  For  after  having  formed  a  conception  of  the 
ideas,  having  separated  them  Iron)  their  assodates. 
and  being  enabled  by  judgment  and  taste  to  make  a 
proper  selection,  how  are  vie  to  proceed  in  forming  our 
new  aggregate  ?  Judgment  and  taste  may  teU  us  what 
ideas  we  are  to  combine,  but  surely  these  faculties,— 
if  faculties  they  are  to  be  called, — do  not  ,/orm  the 
combination.  By  what  means  is  it  fonncd  ?  To  this 
question  philosophers  hardly  give  any  answer,  nor  on 
their  principles  would  it  be  easily  answered.  The 
power  which  attention  gives  us  over  our  ideas  enables 
us  to  answer  it  with  great  readiness. 

1.  Suppose  that  a  person  has  obtained  ideas  of  a 
number  of  successive  events,  and  that  he  means  to 
arrange  his  ideas  according  to  the  order  of  the  time 
in  which  the  events  took  place.  His  mode  of  pio- 
oeeding  will  be  this.  If  the  idea  of  the  first  event  do 
not  readily  occur  to  his  mind,  he  will  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  idras  with  which  it  is  connected*^ 
(and  be  must  have  such  ideas,  else  he  could  hare  no 
thought  of  the  matter  at  nil) — and  continue  his  at- 
tention until  it  occur.  He  will  adopt  the  same  course 
with  the  idea  of  the  second  event  If  it  do  not  rea- 
dily occur  to  him,  he  will  direct  his  attention  to  some 
of  the  ideas  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  continue 
bis  attention  until  he  obtain  it  Having  now  in  his 
mind  ideas  of  both  events,  and  of  both  at  the  same 
time,  he  will  direct  his  attention  to  the  idea  of  the 
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first*  and  iinTncdintcly  after  to  that  of  tbe  second ; 
and  the  idea  of  the  first  will  thus  acquire  greater  power 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  second,  tlian  the  idea  of  the 
second  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  first.  lu  like  man- 
ner, will  he  make  tlie  idea  of  the  second  event  acquire 
greater  power  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  third,  than 
the  idea  of  the  third  tbe  idea  of  the  second,  and  so 
on-  Hence,  after  proceeding  to  the  idea  of  the  last 
event,  he  will  find  it  easier  to  go  over  the  ideas  in  the 
order  of  the  time  in  which  the  evcuts  took  place,  than 
in  any  other.  By  repeatedly  going  over  the  ideas  in 
this  order,  he  will  increase  the  facility  of  their  future 
suggestion  according  to  it,  and  at  last  bring  tliem 
into  such  a  state  that,  immediately  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  the  first  idea,  all  the  rest  will  he  successively 
suggested  in  the  way  he  requires. 

9.  Suppose  that  a  person  has  obtained  ideas  of  a 
number  of  objects — A,  B,  C,  and  D,— and  that  he 
means  to  arrange  them  in  such  a  way  that  A  shall 
be  conceived  to  be  nearest  bim,  U  next,  C  next,  and 
U  farthest  of!".  This  case  is  dilTcrent  from  the  for- 
mer, as  the  arrangement  has  no  dependence  on  the 
pnnciplc  of  succession,  but  on 'that  of  iocal  situa- 
tioit.  Nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  with  what  idea 
the  person  begin — whether  with  that  of  A,  with  that 
of  15,  witii  that  of  C,  or  with  that  of  D, — for  with 
whichever  of  them  be  bt^int  the  arrangement  may  be 
completed  with  equal  accuracy. 

Let  us  suppose  him  to  begin  with  the  idea  of  A : 
Then  if  this  idea  do  not  rculily  occur  to  his  mind, 
he  will  direct  his  attention  to  some  of  the  ideas  with 
which  it  is  connected,  and  continue  his  attention  un- 
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til  it  occur.  If,  along  with  the  idea  of  A,  there  do  not 
occur  the  idea  of  A's  being  situated  near  him,  he  will 
renew  his  attcntiou  until  there  ocair  such  an  idea. 
Having  now  ideas  both  of  A  »nd  of  A's  situation,  and 
having  both  in  his  mind  at  the  fiAme  time,  each  of 
them  will  acquire  power  to  suggest  the  other.  He  mil 
direct  liis  attention  to  both,  and  being  detained  toge- 
ther for  some  time,  their  mutual  Guggesting  power 
wilt  be  increased,  and  by  continuing  or  repeating  his 
attention  to  them,  they  may  become  at  last  so  firmly 
eovjoinedt  tbatwbcncTcr  one  of  them  afterwards  occurs, 
the  other  will  be  sure  to  occur  in  connexion  with  it. 

Let  us  now  suppose  him  to  proceed  to  the  idea  of 
B :  And  if  this  idea  do  not  readily  occur  to  him.  he 
will  adopt  the  same  course  as  with  tliat  of  A.  He  will 
direct  his  attention  to  some  of  the  ideas  with  which 
that  of  11  is  connected,  and  continue  his  attention 
until  he  obtain  it.  If  there  do  not  now  occur  the 
idea  of  B's  being  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from 
him  thau  A,  he  will  renew  his  attention  until  there 
occur  such  an  idea.  He  will  then  direct  his  attention 
to  both  ideas,  and  their  reciprocal  suggesting  influ- 
ence will  be  increased ;  and  by  continuing  or  repeat- 
ing his  attention,  he  may  conjoin  them  so  firmly,  that 
no  sooner  docs  one  of  them  occur  at  any  future  i>erio<1, 
than  the  other  will  appear  in  connexion  with  it. 

In  like  mauner  may  ideas  of  C  and  1),  and  of  their 
respective  situations,  bo  obtained  and  conjoined  with 
one  another,  and  the  whole  class  aTrauge<l  and  fixed 
in  tlicir  proper  positions,  according  to  the  principle 
originally  proposed. 

8.  Suppose  that  a  person  has  obtained  ideas  of  a 
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number  of  objects — A,  It,  C,  and  D,  auJ  that  he 
means  to  arraagc  his  ideas  in  such  a.  way  that  A  shall 
be  conceiveil  to  exist  a  week  hence,  B  two  weeks 
hence,  C  three  weeks  hence,  and  D  four  weeks  hence. 
This  case  differs  from  the  last  as  it  refers  to  /iwwr  in- 
stead of  p/ace :  but  it  is  so  completely  analogous,  as 
to  render  illustration  unnecessary. 

The  practice  of  committing  our  ideas  to  irriihiff, 
tends  greatly  to  assist  us  in  forming  them  into  new 
combinations.  When  the  whole  process  is  mental, 
an  idea  is  no  sooner  placed  where  we  wish  it,  than  it 
is  apt  to  disappear ;  and  though  it  may  again  be  ro- 
calied  by  the  exercise  of  attention,  and  inserted  in  its 
proper  position,  yet  when  the  ideas  are  numerous,  the 
labour  becomes  so  great,  and  must  be  so  often  repeat- 
ed, as  to  be  utterly  intolerable.  The  committing 
things  to  writing  materially  abridges  the  labour,  se- 
cures  every  idea  in  its  proper  place,  when  onecput  in 
it,  and  allows  us  to  pause  or  to  go  forward  as  wc  judge 
expedient. 

From  some  very  common  modes  of  speaking,  we 
should  1)0  apt  to  conclude,  that  there  are  other  things 
besides  ideas  which  are  objects  of  attention,  for  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  attending  to 
things  which,  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  can  be  called 
ideas.  This  conclusion,  howcFcr,  I  am  inclined  to  bc- 
lieve,  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  that  it  is  never  but 
to  ideas  that  onr  attention  is  directed. 

1.  It  is  universjdly  allowed  that  we  never  attend 
to  any  object  without  having  an  idea  of  it,  and  also 
that  we  arc  very  apt  to  confound  the  idea  and  the 
object  with  one  another.    It  is  of  no  consequence  at 
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present  to  inquire  liow  tliis  aptitiulc  or  propensity  ori- 
ginates. Its  existence  is  iudubltable,  however  it  may 
origiDate,  and  it  completely  accounts  for  the  modes  of 
speaking  referred  to. 

2.  In  many  cases  vce  are  said  to  attend  to  objects, 
when  every  person  must  admit,  that  we  attend  only 
to  ideas.  We  often  speak  of  attending  to  objects 
Vrliich  are  pasf,  at  future,  and  even  to  objects  which 
are  merely  concehetf,  and  which  are  neither  past,  pre- 
sent, nor  future.  Now  surely  in  those  cases,  it  must  be 
the  ideas  of  the  objects  that  occupy  our  attention.  In 
the  first  instance,  tlic  objects  have  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence, and,  at  the  time  we  are  said  to  be  attending  to 
them,  are  mere  tionetttities.  In  the  second,  the  objects 
are  not  yet  come  into  existence,  and  are  likewise,  at 
the  time  we  are  said  to  be  attending  to  them,  mere 
nonentities.  In  the  third,  the  objects  always  were 
and  always  will  be  mere  uonentitics.  In  other  words, 
all  the  objects  at  the  time  we  arc  said  to  be  attending 
to  them  are  nothing  whatever,  for  a  thing  that  has 
no  existence  is  nothing  at  all.  There  is  unquestion- 
ably  stmiethinf^j  however,  to  which  our  attention  is 
directed.  What  is  tliis  something  ?  It  can  be  no- 
thing but  the  ideas  of  the  objects  in  our  own  minds. 
In  a  great  many  cases,  therefore,  when  wc  arc  said  to 
be  attending  to  thtngx,  we  arc  only  attending  to  idetts 
^ them;  and  why  not  bclierc  that  this  happens  in 
every  case  ?  The  phenomena  arc  perfectly  agreeable 
to  sucli  a  supposition,  and  it  seems  very  unreasonable 
to  resort  to  any  other. 

8.  When  our  attention  is  directed  to  any  object, 
we  always  find  that  our  ideas  of  it  become  more  vivid 
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and  distinct.  If  the  ideas  be  Uic  things  that  engage 
our  attention,  these  arc  the  very  results  that  should 
take  place ;  for  our  ideas  arc  always  rendered  more 
vivid  and  distinct  by  being  attended  to.  But  if  it 
be  not  the  ideaa  but  the  object  itself  that  engages 
our  attention,  the  facts  are  very  inexplicable.  Oui 
ideas  are  altogether  difFerent  from  their  objects,  and 
that  attention  to  one  thing  should  promote  the  vivid- 
ness and  distinctness  of  another  altogether  diHercnt, 
is  what  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  known  prin- 
ciple. 

4.  It  is  dtinailt,  if  not  inipos»ble,  to  mulerstant) 
whnt  is  meant  by  attending  to  any  thing  except  ideas. 
Wc  can  easily  understand  what  is  meant  by  attend- 
ing to  a  sensation*  to  a  conception,  or  to  any  other 
kind  of  Uiouglti  ;  but  the  meaning  of  attending  to 
any  thing  else  is  not  a  little  puzzling.  The  exercise 
of  attcnlion  is  something  within  the  mind,  every  thing 
dse  but  ideas  is  out  of  the  mind  ;  and  liow  the  one 
can  X16X  on  the  other  in  any  other  way  tlian  through 
the  medium  of  ideas,  it  is  not  easy  to  oomprclicud. 


Seer.  III. 

Attention  includes  Ahstractton. 

AhstraclioH  is  said  to  be  that  factdty  by  which 
mind  separates  the  combinations  of  its  ideas,  and  it 
is  always  regarded  as  an  original  faculty.  I  confess, 
however,  that  I  can  sec  no  reason  for  reckoning  it 
original.  The  exercise  of  attention,  as  already  shown, 
can  in  many  eases  enable  iis  to  separate  the  combina- 
tions of  our  ideas ;  and  whenever  wc  are  unable  to 
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separate  them  in  this  nay.  wc  nrc  equally  unable  to 
separate  tliem  in  any  other.  No  person  is  able  by  an 
effort  of  attention  to  separate  the  idea  oi  coionr  ^m 
the  idea  of  cxtCTuion,  or  the  idea  of  /4;iiffi/i  from  tlie 
idea  of  hreadtk ;  and  the  same  combinations  he  is 
equally  unable  to  separate  by  means  of  ahstracHou. 
Indcctl  the  common  jud^cnt  of  mankind  clearly  re- 
fers the  separations  uhich  the  mind  effects  among  its 
ideas  to  no  other  exercise  than  that  of  attenfioH ;  and 
even  those  who  contend  most  strenuously  for  abstrac- 
tion as  nn  original  principle,  do  the  same  thing  when- 
ever they  are  off  their  guard.  "  It  seems  that  we 
cannot  generalize,"  says  Dr  llcid,  *'  without  some  de- 
gree of  abstraction ;  but  I  apprehend  vc  may  abstract 
without  generalizing :  for  what  binders  mc  from  ai- 
tenrrmfr  to  the  whiteness  of  the  p.iper  before  me,  with- 
out applying  that  colour  to  any  other  object?"  3l  is 
perfectly  manifest,  that  Reid  in  this  passage  speaks 
of  attention  as  including  abstraction. 

Stewart  is,  if  possible,  still  more  explicit  *'  The 
classification  of  different  objects,"  says  he,  **  supposes 
a  power  o^  ati^^mlin^  to  some  of  their  qualities  or  at- 
tributes, without  aitending  to  the  rest ;  for  no  two 
objects  arc  to  be  found  without  some  specific  differ- 
ence, and  no  assortment  or  arrangement  can  be  form- 
ed among  things  not  pcrfcetly  alike,  but  by  losing 
sight  of  their  distinguishing  peculiarities,  and  limit- 
ing the  attentitm  to  those  attributes  which  belong  to 
them  in  common.  Indcetl  without  this  power  of  at- 
Iffnding  separately  to  things  which  our  senses  present 
to  us,  in  a  state  of  union,  we  never  could  have  any 
idea  of  number."  Stewart  brings  forward  this  pnssage 
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to  silow  the  influence  of  abstraction,  in  cnabliog 
to  arrange  tbings  into  classes ;  »nd  though  his  doc- 
trine on  this  point  seems  very  untenable,  yet  every 
one  inust  see  that  he  considers  abstraction  as  inclu< 
ded  in  attention. 

Though  the  mind  Usclf,  however,  cannot  separate 
the  eonibinations  of  its  ideas,  but  by  means  of  attea< 
iion,  yet  there  arc  certainly  other  means  by  which 
they  may  be  separated.  1  look,  for  instance,  to  anj 
object  before  rac,  and  the  impresaon  on  my  eye  sug-! 
gests  ideas  of  its  different  parts.  In  a  minute  or  two 
the  whole  of  the  object  is  removed  from  my  view,  ex- 
Gcpt  one  of  its  parts,  and  the  ideas  of  the  parts  remo- 
ved evanish,  while  that  of  the  remaining  one  conti- 
nues, and  is  thus  separated  from  them.  Here,  hotv- 
ever,  there  was  no  exercise  of  attention,  but  merely 
an  alteration  in  the  impression  on  my  eye. 

A  similar  result  may  be  produced  by  association, 
for  it  is  certainly  possible  for  association  to  su^^^est  au 
idea  of  one  part  of  an  object,  without  suggesting  ideas 
of  the  others ;  and  both  organic  impressions,  tho'c- 
fore,  and  the  law  of  association,  must  be  considered 
ae  capable,  in  certain  curcuiustances,  of  effecting  sepa- 
rations among  our  ideas.  But  to  such  separations 
we  never  give  the  name  of  abstractions.  Abstraction 
always  refers  to  separations  ^'ected  by  the  viinil  it- 

^if-  i 

The  appearances  of  abstraction  exhibited  by  the 
lower  animals,  are  entirely  owing,  1  apprehend,  to  se- 
parations eifectcd  by  organic  impressions  and  the  law 
of  association.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  after- 
wards. 
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Ideas  may  be  distinguhked  from  each  otiier,  ys\xit\i 
we  find  it  impossible  to  separate.  We  know,  for  in- 
stance, tbat  tbe  idea  of  colonr  is  not  tbe  idea  of  ex- 
tension ;  that  is,  we  can  iliMtiuguhh  tlie  idea  of  colour 
I  from  the  idea  of  extension,  but  we  cannot  separate  the 
idea  of  colour  from  the  idea  of  extension.  We  know 
that  the  idea  of  length  iit  not  the  idea  of  hreadth ; 
that  is,  wc  can  dititiuguisk  the  idea  of  length  &om 
the  idea  of  breadth,  but  we  cannot  separate  the  idea 
of  length  front  the  idea  of  breadth-  Abstraction, 
therefore,  is  not  necessary  to  enable  us  to  distinguish 

I  ideas  from  cadi  other. 
And  as  we  can  distinguish  ideas  nbich  we  caunot 
separate,  so  wc  can  give  distinct  names  to  ideas  which 
we  cannot  separate.  We  can  give  a  distinct  name  to 
the  idea  of  colour,  and  another  to  the  idea  of  exten- 
sion, tliough  we  cannot  separate  the  idea  of  colour 
(from  the  idea  of  extension  :  And  we  can  give  a  dis- 
tinct name  to  the  idea  of  length,  and  another  to  the 
idea  of  breadth,  though  wc  cannot  separate  the  idea 
of  length  from  the  idea  of  breadth.  Abstraction,  there- 
fore, is  not  necessary  to  enable  us  to  give  distinct 
names  to  inseparable  ideas. 

"VA'e  can  likewise  cany  ou  distinct  pfocessee  of  rea- 
sonijtg  respecting  ideas,  which  we  cannot  se)>arate. 
We  can  carry  on  a  distinct  process  of  reasoning  con- 
cerning the  idea  of  colour,  and  auother  concerning  the 
idea  of  extension,  though  wc  cannot  separate  the  idea 
of  colour  from  the  idea  of  extension  :  And  we  can 
carry  on  a  distinct  process  of  reasoning  conceniing  the 
^  idea  of  length,  and  another  concerning  the  idea  of 
breadth,  though  we  cannot  separate  the  idea  of  length 
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from  tlic  idea  of  breadth.  Abstraction  tbcreforcis 
not  necessary  to  our  carrying  on  distinct  processes  of 
reasoning  oonceming  inseparable  ideas. 

A\'e  can  observe,  too,  a  fx'semblanee  between  simi* 
lar  ideas,  though  wc  cannot  separate  them  from  dissi* 
milar  ones  witli  which  tliey  arc  connected.  We  can 
observe  a  resemhiance  between  the  colour  of  one  ob- 
ject and  the  colour  of  another,  though  we  cannot  ob* 
serve  the  colour  of  cither  apart  from  other  circum- 
stances :  And  we  can  observe  a  resemblance  between 
the  length  of  one  object  and  the  Icugtli  of  another, 
though  wc  cannot  obsen'C  the  length  of  either  apart 
from  other  eircunistances.  Abstraction,  tliereforc,  is 
not  necessary  to  enable  iis  to  obserre  a  similarity 
among  ideas  which  are  inseparable  from  others.        ^ 

AVc  cau  also  assign  the  same  ttame  to  similar  idea^^ 
and  consaiucntly  form  general  teitm,  although  w 
cannot  separate  the  similar  ideas  from  dissimilar  ones 
connected  with  thorn.  We  can  assign  the  same  nmia 
to  the  colour  of  one  object  which  we  assign  to  the 
colour  of  another,  though  wc  cannot  conceive  the  co- 
lour of  either  apart  from  other  circumBtances  :  And 
we  can  assign  the  same  name  to  the  length  of  one  ob- 
ject, which  wc  assign  to  the  length  of  another,  thoug'h 
we  cannot  conceive  the  length  of  either  apart  from 
other  circumstances.  Abstraction,  therefore*  is  not 
necessary  for  enabling  us  to  give  the  same  ttame  to 
similar  ideas.  In  other  words, — in  opposition  to  the 
universally  received  doctrine, — abstraction  is  not  ne^ 
ccssary  to  the  formation  of  general  terms. 

Finally,  Wc  can  assign  the  same  name  to  6f>ject$ 
wliich  suggest  similar  ideas,  though  wc  cannot  scpa- 
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rate  the  siinibr  ideas  from  dissimilar  ones  counccteil 
with  them.  Wc  can  call  ccrtaiii  men  Blackst-^ 
meaning  not  the  quality  blackness,  but  people  whoso 
complexion  is  black, — though  vre  cannot  separate  the 
idea  of  their  colour  from  other  Ideas :  And  wc  can 
call  other  men  Whiies, — meaning  people  whose  oora- 
plexiou  is  nhitc, —  though  wc  cannot  separate  the 
idea  of  their  whiteness  from  other  ideas.  Abstrac- 
tion, therefore,  is  not  necessary  for  enabling  us  to  give 
the  same  name  to  objects  which  suggest  similar  ideas. 
And  on  this  account  Ukcwisc  it  appears  that  ab- 
Btraction  is  not  necessary  to  the  forniatiou  of  general 
terms. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  all  tliesc 
observations  I  use  the  word  abslradion  in  its  strict 
and  proper  sense, — to  signify  the  mind's  separating 
its  ideas  from  each  other — and  not  in  the  vague  ac- 
ceptation in  which  it  is  commonly  used.  Some  of 
tlie  most  celebrated  writers  seem  to  employ  the  term 
abstractiott  witliout  any  definite  meaning  whatever. 
Stewart,  for  instance,  defines  abstraction  to  be  that 
power  of  the  understanding  by  which  it  separates  the 
combinations  presented  to  it,  and  yet  in  tlic  very  next 
page  he  tells  us,  "  that  wc  eau  reason  conccniing  one 
quality  or  property  of  an  object  absiructed  from  the 
rest,  while  at  the  same  time,  wc  find  it  impossible  to 
conceive  it  separuiely^  AVhat  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  abstrac/eil  in  this  sentence  ?  According  to  the 
definition,  it  should  mean  that  an  idea  or  conception  of 
something  is  separated  from  the  other  conceptions  with 
which  it  is  usually  combined.  But  it  is  nn  obvious 
contradiction  to  say.  that  wc  o^n  tcAson  concerning  a 
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quality  of  an  object  conceired  separately  from  the 
rest,  while  wc  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  it  sepa- 
rately. 

There  appear  to  be  no  less  than  four  or  five  differ- 
ent meanings,  which  philosophers  annex  to  the  term 
abstraction.  Its  proper  meaning  is  that  which  I  have 
already  mentioned, — the  mind's  separating  the  com- 
binations of  its  ideas, — and  this  is  the  meaning  whidi 
IB  always  given  when  a  formal  t^finitlon  is  proposed. 
On  many  occasions,  however,  it  is  employed  to  mean 
no  more  than  the  mind's  attcndiuff  to  some  quality 
of  an  object  without  attending  to  its  other  qualities, — 
an  operation,  as  we  have  already  seen,  whicli  implies 
no  separation  of  ideas  at  all.  A  third  meaning  is — 
the  mind's  (litiiin^-uuihiiig  ideas  from  one  another  that 
exist  in  combination.  But  neither  is  there  here  any 
separation  of  ideas.  In  reality,  instead  of  separa- 
ting combined  ideas  before  we  distinguish  them,  the 
process  is  the  very  reverse.  Wc  must  distinguish 
them  before  wc  can  separate  them ;  for  how  can  wc 
proceed  to  tflcct  their  separation  unless  we  previously 
know  the  one  from  tlie  other? 

It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing,  I  apprehend,  to  the 
variety  of  meanings  annexed  to  the  tenn  abeiractiou, 
that  so  much  difiiculty  is  felt  in  explaining  what  are 
mually  called  general  or  abstract  ideas. 


Sect.  IV. 

General  Jtleas. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  language  is  to  suggest 
ideas,  and  it  has  been  often  made  a  question.  What 
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is  the  nature  of  the  ideas  which  are  su^estcd  when 
we  employ  gcucial  ternis  ?  The  ideas  su^csted  by 
proper  names. — such  as  Peter,  James,  Jo/tttj—aie 
quite  obvious,  for  they  arc  merely  ideas  of  particalac 
f  individuals ;  but  when  wc  employ  general  words, — 
such  as  man,  fiouxe,  fiiouNfuin,—ihe  matter  ia  not  so 
evident  The  difficulties  with  regard  to  this  last  class 
of  words  seem  chiefly  to  arise  from  the  two  foUomiig 
sources. 

.£  1.  The  practice  of  speaking  of  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals, as  possessing  in  common,  the  game  attribti/^Jt. 
Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  say  that  general  words 
refer  to  attributes,  which  belong  </'  common  to  a  num- 
ber of  iDdiriduals.  or  that  they  refer  to  individuals 
which  [K>ssess  a  number  of  attributes  in  common. 
These  attributes  are  styled  fjeueiftl  at  tribute fi,  aiul  the 
ideas  we  obtain  of  them  arc  styled  ffeneraf  ideas.  Hut 
how  is  it  possible,  may  it  not  be  asked,  for  a  number 
of  iodividuals  to  possess  in  common  the  same  attri- 
butes ?  Has  not  every  individual  its  own  attributes  ? 
And  are  not  the  attributes  of  every  individual  as  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  every  other,  as  the  iiidividuaU 
themselves  arc  ?  The  whiteness  of  this  sheet  of  paper 
is  surely  not  the  same  pro]>crty  with  the  whiteness  of 
that,  nor  the  whitcncKS  of  that  with  Uie  whiteness  of 
a  third.  A  general  attribute,  therefore,  and  conse- 
quently a  general  idea,  seems  as  impossible  as  a  gene- 
ral individual.  This  difficulty  is  easily  solved.  ;.^ 
Our  saying  that  a  number  of  individuals  possess  iff 
common  ike  same  aitrihu/es,  means  no  more  than  that 
they  all  possess  similar  al/ribufes.  Our  styling  the 
alUihnics  ge»erai,  has  the  very  same  meaning.  This 
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sheet  of  papo',  we  say,  possesses  tbe  general  attribute 
denoted  by  the  word  tchitenestt,  and  by  such  language 
we  mean  nothing  but  that  this  sheet  of  papier  is  white, 
as  well  as  many  other  things  are.  A  general  idea  is 
roorely  an  idea  of  a  general  attribute,  or  an  attribute 
ffhich  may  be  general.  That  is,  it  is  the  idea  of  an 
attribute  which  is  viewed  as  belonging,  or  which  may 
be  viewed  as  belonging,  to  a  Hitmber  of  individuals. 
All  such  modes  of  speaking  arc  somewhat  inacciu^tc; 
but  wc  must  either  take  them  as  they  are,  and  cndea* 
vour  to  understand  then),  or  resort  to  a  pliraseology 
in  the  highest  degree  awkward. 

"li.  But  the  chief  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  im- 
port of  general  terms,  arises  from  the  inaccurate  opi- 
nions which  prevail  on  the  subject  of  ad«/rac//on.  A 
general  term  never  denotes  all  the  attributes  of  an  ob- 
ject, but  merely  a  part  of  them ;  and  abstraction,  it  is 
said,  enables  us  to  distinguish  the  one  set  from  the 
other,  and  thus  to  obtain  an  idea  of  what  is  denoted 
by  the  term.  Such  an  idea,  it  is  further  said,  being 
obtained  by  abstraction,  may  be  styled  an  ahstraf/ 
idea,  and  the  term  itself  may  be  styled  an  ahaUxKt 
term.  This  account  is  conudcrably  specious,  but  if 
we  follow  it  to  its  consequences,  it  will  be  found  to  in- 
volve us  in  inextricable  perplexity.  For  what,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  the  abstract  idea  denoted  by  tlic  general 
word  triangle  ?  As  Berkley  well  remarks,  it  must 
be  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  which  is  neither  oblique,  nor 
rectangular,  equilateral,  nor  equicrural,  but  all  and 
none  of  these  at  once,  liut  how  can  any  person  form 
an  idea  of  such  a  figure  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  wc  allege  that  abstraction  is 
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not  necessary  to  our  obtaiuing  tlie  ideas  denoted  b; 
general  words,  we  seem  to  be  involved  in  as  mucli 
perplexity  as  ever.  The  word  frianffle  certainly  lias 
a  meaning,  and  it  as  certainly  does  not  mean  either  a 
right-angled  triangle,  or  an  obtuse-angled  triangle,  or 
an  acute-angled  triangle.  What  then  does  it  mean, 
but  something  that  is  common  to  all  triangles?  and 
how  can  we  know  what  is  common  to  all  triangles,  un- 
less by  abstraction  we  distinguish  what  is  common  to 
them  all,  from  what  is  pecultat  to  each?  In  other 
words,  unless  we  obtain  an  abstract  idea  of  a  tri- 
angle. 

Xow,  in  both  these  cases,  it  ts  plainly  taken  for 
granted,  that  we  cannot  tlhtinguieh  the  ideas  of  the 
different  attributes  of  the  same  object,  but  by  means 
of  abstraction, — a  notion  for  which  tlicrc  is  not  tlic 
slightest  evidence,  but  the  misconceptions  of  philoso- 
phers. Who,  for  instance,  can  abstract  (or  Jieparaie) 
the  idea  of  length  from  all  idea  of  breadth  ?  Vet  no- 
thing is  more  easy  than  to  d'nitin,s:uMk  the  idea  of 
length  from  the  idea  of  breadth.  \\'\\o  can  abxtract 
(or  separate)  the  idea  of  colour  from  all  idea  of  ex- 
tension? Yet  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  distin. 
^uish  the  idea  of  colour  from  the  idea  of  extension. 
In  fact,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  instead  of  ab- 
straction's being  necessary  to  our  dijtt in ffui.t/tii4ff  ideas, 
it  is  our  distinguishing  ideas  that  is  necessary  to  ab- 
straction ;  for  how  can  we  proceed  to  abgfrqet  {ox  *&• 
parate)  one  idea  from  another,  imless  we  have  [trcvi* 
ously  flisfhifruished  the  one  from  the  otlier  'f 

If  wc  lay  aside  the  notion  of  abstraction's  being  ne- 
eessairy  to  our  distinguishing  the  ideas  of  the  differ- 
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cnt  attributes  of  the  same  object,  the  vrhole  difficulty 
entirely  eranisfaes.  Thus :  though  our  ideas  of  the 
attributes  common  to  all  triangles  are  uniformly  com- 
bined with  ideas  of  the  attributes  peculiar  to  some 
individual,  yet  we  easily  (UstinguUk  the  former  from 
the  latter,  and,  of  course,  easily  obtain  an  idea  of  wliat 
is  common  to  all  triangles.  This  idea  is  not  an  ab- 
struct  one.  for  it  is  comhiued  ivith  a  variety  of  others, 
from  which  it  cannot  possibly  be  abstracted,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  exceedingly  distinct,  and  enables  us  to 
know,  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  meaning  annexed  to 
the  general  wortl  friangle.  A  more  child,  inileed,  can 
distiti^uuiii  the  common  from  the  individual  attributes 
of  Buch  figures,  and  know  the  import  of  the  general 
terms  whidi  denote  them. 

To  examine  the  import  of  a  few  other  general  terms 
When  we  say  that  such  a  person  is  a  matt,  we  mean 
that  he  possesses  the  attributes  which  characterize  s 
human  being ;  and  wc  have  an  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  this  term,  when  wc  have  an  idea  of  the  attributes 
which  cliaructerize  a  Iiumau  being.  Such  an  idea, 
however,  never  exists  abstracleUly  or  separately  from 
all  others,  for  it  is  uniformly  combined  with  ideas  of 
attributes  which  belong,  or  may  heloug,  to  some  parti- 
cular individual.  But  this  drcumBtance  is  of  no  man- 
ner of  consequence.  If  we  have  ideas  of  the  attributes 
which  characterize  a  human  being,  we  are  at  perfect 
liberty,  in  as  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  con- 
cerned, to  have,  in  combination  with  them,  ideas  of 
any  other  attributes  that  may  occur  to  us.  We  may 
conceive  the  person  to  be  cither  tall  ox  short,  straight 
ta  crooked,  wise  or  foolish,  teamed  or  ignorant.  None 
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of  theBC  thiugs  nre  denoted  by  tlic  term,  but  neither 
are  they  esctuded  by  it,  and  we  may  conceive  of  them 
SK  wc  please.  It  is  the  greatest  error  imaginable,  to 
conclude,  that  because  a  word  denotes  certain  attri- 
butes, or  an  object  possessetl  of  Mrtain  attributes,  wc 
mast,  in  forming  an  idea  of  its  meaning,  restrict  our. 
Bclvcs  to  the  conception  of  these  attributes  alone.  In 
many  cases,  such  restriction  is  absolutely  impossible, 
and  in  all,  it  is  totally  unnecessary. 

Let  us  take  another  example — the  word  whiteneag. 
This  word  denotes  a  certain  well-known  colour,  and  it 
denotes  nothing  else ;  but,  in  forming  an  idea  of  what 
Jt  denotes,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  idea 
of  the  colour  be  ahstmcted,  or  separated  from  all  other 
ideas.  VV^e  form  an  idea  of  what  it  denotes,  when  we 
form  an  idea  of  whiteness,  whatever  be  the  other  ideas 
combined  with  it:  and  the  fact  certainly  is,  that  peo- 
ple possessed  of  sight  never  have  an  idea  of  tchUeiiesst 
nor  of  any  other  colour,  without  having  it  combined 
with  an  idea  of  some  portion  of  extension. 

The  next  word  \  shall  advert  to.  is  one  which  de- 
notes something  of  which  we  have  only  a  reUiike 
ulea — the  word  caloric.  This  word  denotes  what  is 
known  to  us  merely  by  its  effects,  as  that  it  produces 
the  sensation  of  heat  in  animated  beings,  the  expan- 
sion of  certain  bodies,  the  contraction  of  others,  and 
so  on ;  and  wc  form  an  idea  of  what  it  denotes,  when 
we  form  an  idea  of  its  being  something  which  produ- 
ces these  effects.  Our  idea,  therefore,  is  purely  rela- 
tive, and  not  like  that  of  length,  breadth,  or  thick- 
ness,  which  is  direct  or  positive.  Uclative,  however, 
though  it  is,  and  not  separable  from  others,  it  is  so 
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perfeeO J  dUtinct,  that  it  enables  us  to  distinguish  its 
object  as  rfi«ctuiilly  u  the  roost  po»tive  iden  wc  can 
obtjua.  In  reslity,  things  arc  often  distiognishcd  by 
their  relationa  to  other  things,  more  completely  than 
by  thdr  own  iobcrent  properties. 

Th«  ward  ail  denotes  souiething  of  which}  in  cer- 
t)^  cuet,  ve  lure  a  positive,  and  in  others  only  a  re* 
Ifttire  idea.    \Vhcn  wc  say.  with  regard  to  a  few  per- 
ioD«, — three  or  four,  for  example, — that  they  are  ail 
mortal,  we  can  evidently  form  a  positive  idea  of  the 
import  of  the  word  aU,  for  we  can  form  an  idea  of 
ever}' individoal  to  which  it  applies.  But  when,  in  re- 
ference to  mankind  at  lai^e,  wc  say,  all  are  mortal, 
wc  cannot  form  such  an  idea.     The  only  idea  we  can 
form  ii  that  of  a  certain  fact, — to  wit,  that  a&t  one  is 
exempted  from  morUtity. — and  of  the  relation  of  man- 
kiud  txi  this  fact.    Our  idea,  therefore,  is  quite  rela- 
tive, and  necessarily  connected  with  others ;  but  nei- 
tlier  of  these  circumetanccs  prevents  its  distinctness, 
for  flo  remarkably  distinct  is  it,  that,  were  even  a  sin- 
jjlc  individual  exempted  from  mortality,  there  is  no 
person  but  would  detect  the  incorrcctuess  of  our  state- 
ment 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  I  imagine,  to  give  other  in- 
stances. Those  now  mentioned,  seem  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  show,  that,  if  the  prevailing  doctrine  con- 
cerning abstraction  be  laid  aade,  our  general  ideas, — 
tfask  is,  our  ideas  of  the  import  of  general  terms,— 
KUt  no  difficulty  that  can  embarrass  any  one.  They 
not  obtained  by  abstraction  at  all,  but  by  an  ope- 
on  eo  simple  and  easy. — our  observing  ihesimihr 
.perths  of  objects.— that  the  merest  child  can  per- 
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rm  iC  This  last  circumstance,  we  sliould  think. 
might  have  satisfied  philosophers  of  the  uDsoundiicas 
of  their  doctrine.  If  abstraction  be  the  source  of  our 
general  ideas,  the  more  general  the  idea,  the  greater 
must  be  the  effort  of  abstractioa  that  is  necessary;  but 
so  contrary  is  all  this  to  experience,  that  children  have 
ideas  of  the  import  of  some  of  the  most  general  words 
in  language,  without  being  conscious  of  any  cfTort 
whatever.  The  words  being,  something,  iwfhiriff,  ho' 
Hi/,  animal,  and  such  like,  arc  amongst  the  most  ex- 
tensive which  language  contains,  and  yet  a  child  caa 
employ  them  quite  accurately. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  Logic,  that  the  more  extcnsite 
any  general  term  is,  it  is  the  less  comprehen-itite ;  ia 
other  words,  that  the  more  general  any  term  is,  the 
fewer  are  the  attributes  which  it  denotes.  But  though 
this  maxim  is  certainly  well  fouudctl,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  when  we  employ  a  more  general  term, 
there  arc  ideas  of  fewer  attributes  presented  to  our 
minds  than  when  wc  employ  a  less  general  one.  Our 
ideas  of  the  import  of  general  words,  as  already  re- 
marked, always  exist  in  combination  with  others,  and 
consequently  though  a  very  general  word  denotes  but 
few  attributes,  yet  our  id«ag  of  them  and  K\ic\r  coTtco- 
mitants  may  iogethei-  amount  to  as  great  a  number 
as  those  suggested  by  the  most  specific  word.  The 
word  animal  is  a  more  general  term  than  the  word 
horse,  yet  when  wc  hear  the  word  ajumfd  pronounced, 
it  may  be  the  idea  of  a  horse  that  is  actually  suggest, 
cd  to  us.  The  word  maji  is  more  general  than  the 
ivord  Peter,  n  hich,  being  a  proper  name,  denotes  mere- 
ly ail  individual ;  yet  when  we  hear  the  word  ntan,  it 
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may  be  the  idea  of  Peter  we  obtain.  Tbe  truth  is, 
that  however  general  the  tenn,  it  is  almost  always 
the  idea  of  some  indiridual  object  that  is  suggested, 
and  conscqucotly  wc  almost  always  obtain  ideas  of  all 
the  attributes  of  8omc  individual  object. 

The  difFerence  among  terms  in  respect  of  their cont* 
prefienmreness,  is  merely  this, — that  the  more  general 
the  term,  there  is  tlic  greater  laiitude  with  regard  to 
the  kind  of  ideas  that  may  be  suggested.  When  we 
employ  the  word  uiiiimd,  we  may  form  an  idea  eitha 
of  a  coWt  of  a  do^,  of  n  liottt  of  a  sheep,  or  of  any  other 
animal  whatever ;  whereas,  when  we  employ  the  word 
horse,  ne  can  form  an  idea  of  an  individual  of  only 
a  particular  species.  When  wc  employ  the  word  tnan, 
wc  may  form  an  idea  cither  of  a  white,  or  of  a  black 
man,  cither  of  a  tall  or  of  a  short  man,  either  of  a 
wise  or  of  a  fooUsh  msn  ;  whereas,  when  we  employ 
the  word  Pefer,  we  are  restricted  to  the  idea  of  a  par- 
ticular individual.  In  short,  if  we  keep  in  view  the 
fact,  that  our  ideas  of  the  import  of  general  terms  arc 
not  ahshacted  from  others,  but  exist  in  conjunction 
with  them,  the  whole  mystery  with  regard  to  them 
will  disappear  in  a  moment.  It  is  the  misapprehen- 
sions  of  philosophers  concerning  a/fsfrficfion,  and  not 
the  diflictiltics  of  the  subject  itself,  that  have  involved 
this  part  of  mental  science  in  so  much  perplexity. 

There  arc  two  other  questions  concerning  general 
ideas  which  deserve  attention.  The  one  is.  Are  the 
ol^ecli  of  general  ideas  things  that  really  exist  ?  The 
other.  Can  general  ideas  without  the  use  of  words 
enable  us  to  conduct  any  general  investigation  ?  These 
questions,  as  every  one  knows,  have  occasioned  much 
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oostrovcTsy  among  philosophers,  and  \  shall  here  en- 
deavour to  ntiswcr  them.  n 

\N'it!i  ri'-gard  to  the./?r*/  question,  there  cannot,  I 
ima^c,  be  a  doubt,  that  the  objects  of  many  general 
ideas  are  things  really  existing.  The  word  whiteness, 
for  instance,  su^ests  a  certain  idea,  the  object  of 
which  is  a  certain  general  attribute,  and  such  an  attri- 
bute is  undoubtedly  a  thing  realftj  cxisiinff.  The  word 
letigth  also  su^ests  a  certain  idea,  the  object  of  which 
as  a  certain  other  general  attributCt  and  this  attribute 
likewise  has  undoubtedly  a  real  existence.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  many  other  general  ideas.  They 
liave  general  attributes  for  their  objects,  and  these  at- 
tributes have  a  real  existence  as  much  as  any  thing 
else  has.  It  would  be  strange  indcctl,  if  the  attrU 
butcs  which  wc  witness  all  iiround  us  had  no  hcinff. 
In  fact,  though  wc  may  form  ideas  of  combi/taiion* 
of  attributes  which  have  no  real  existence,  yet  every 
fliinplc  attribute  of  which  wc  form  an  idea  has  un- 
questionably a  real  existence. 

It  has  been  said.  I  know,  that  every  thing  that 
exists  is  an  i?ttliiiduai,  and  that  there  cannot  [losubly 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  geaerul  existence ;  but  this  is  no- 
thing but  a  miserable  quibble  founded  on  the  imper- 
fection of  language.  Though  every  thing  that  exists 
may  certainly,  in  o\\^  sense,  be  styled  an  individual^ 
yet  in  another  equally  frequent,  and  equally  well  un- 
derstood, there  are  many  things  existing  vrhicli  may 
be  styled  general.  Is  any  thing  more  common  than 
to  say,  that  such  attributes  exbt  very  generally ;  that 
such  objects  possess  certain  attributes  in  common : 
that  such  other  objects  possess  the  same  attributes  ? 
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It  is  only  in  ihe  sense  of  these  proposittous  that  there 
are  getterai  existences,  which  are  the  objects  of  ge- 
neral ideas ;  and  to  urge  as  an  ol)jcction,  that  ercry 
thing  nhieh  eidstG  is  an  individual,  is  not  to  attack 
anj  tenet  of  philosophy,  true  or  false,  but  merely  to 
find  fault  with  a  very  common  and  very  convcni«it  fl 
mode  of  speaking.  ^ 

But  though,  in  raany  instances,  general  ideas  have 
for  their  objects  things  really  existing,  I  am  far  from 
maintaining  that  this  is  the  case  in  etery  instance ;  H 
for,  beyond  all  question,  many  general  ideas  have  no  ^ 
objects  at  all.     W^e  can  easily,  for  example,  form  an 
idea  of  a  golden  mountain,  but  such  a  mountaiu  hu 
no  existence  any  where  but  in  our  own  imaginations. 
It  is  merely  an  idea  in  our  own  mind,  and  has  no  ob* 
ject  whateicr.     Dr  Reid,  indeed,  in  defending  the  ^ 
opinions  of  the  Conceptualisls,  alleges  that  general   ^ 
ideas  or  conceptions  have  always  objects ;  hut  that, 
on  many  occasions,  the  objects  are  tilings  which  do 
not  exist ;  and  this  notion  appears  to  be  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  him.    It  is  a  notion,  however,  which  in. 
volves  as  plain  a  contradiction  as  ever  was  uttered. 
A  thing  which  has  no  real  existence  is  nothing  at 
all.     It  is  an  absolute  noncntUy,  and  can  neither  be 
the  object  of  a  general  idea  nor  of  any  thing  else. 
General  ideas,  and  indeed  all  sorts  of  ideas  which 
have  not  things  reaUy  existing  for  their  objects,  have 
no  objects  of  any  kind.     They  are  mere  creatures  of 
the  mind,  and  it  is  the  ideas  themselves  which  are 
mistaken  for  objects. 

"  When  millions  of  intellects,"  asks  Dr  Prioe, 
"  contemplate  the  e<iuality  of  every  angle  of  a  semi- 
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circle  to  a  right  angle,  have  tlicy  not  all  the  same 
object  in  view  ?  Is  tliis  object  nothing  ?  or  is  it  on- 
ly an  image  or  kind  of  shadow  ?"  These  questions 
tare  easily  answered. 
"When  miUions  of  intellects  contemplate  the  equal- 
ity of  every  angle  of  a  semicircle  to  a  right  angle, 
they  are  merely  attending  to  ideas  or  conceptions  in 
their  ofrn  minds.  They  may  be  said  to  ha?c  ail  tlie 
game  object  in  view,  as  the  Ideas  or  conceptions  in  all 
their  minds  are  sivtUar,  This  object  is  something, 
for  the  ideas  or  conceptions  they  arc  attending  to 
have  certainly  a  being.  If  angles  and  semicircles 
have  3  real  existence — and  they  must  have  a  real  ex- 
istence, OS  I  shall  afterwards  show,  if  space  has  a  real 
existence— the  object  is  an  imager  or  kind  of  ghadoio 
of  them,  for  it  lias  to  them  a  seeming  regesnbUince, 
If  angles  and  semicircles  have  no  real  existence,  the 
object  is  neither  an  image  nor  shadow,  for  an  image 
or  shadow  must  be  an  image  or  shadow  of  something. 
The  cjrcumstancc  which  has  puzxlcd  I)r  Price  so 
much,  is  one  which  is  far  from  being  unfreqtient  in 
the  operations  of  the  mind, — our  regarding  the  pro- 
perties of  one  thing  as  belonging  to  another,  and  then 
reasoning  from  that  other  as  if  it  really  possessed 
these  properties.  Thus,  we  can  regard  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  as  possessing  the  properties  of  living 

I  creatures;  and  having  done  so,  can  reason  from  them 
as  sucoessfully  as  if  they  were  actually  living  crea- 
tures. When  we  say  all  X's  arc  mortal,  '/.  is  an  X, 
therefore  2,  is  mortal ;  our  reasoning  is  just  as  valid 
P  as  when  we  say  ali  men  are  mortal,  Peter  is  a  man, 
therefore  )*ctcr  is  mortal.    ^Vould  Dr  Price  imagine 
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that  there  is  nny  wonderful  mystery  in  this  case  con- 
cealed under  X  nnd  Z  ?  As  little  mystery  n  there 
under  the  ideas  he  refers  to.  If  once  wo  rcganl  ideas 
as  possessing  the  properties  of  outward  objects, — and 
when  wc  contemplate  in  thought  the  equality  of  every  f 
angle  of  a  semicircle  to  a  right  angle,  we  regard  them 
in  this  light, — it  is  manifest  that  we  cad  reason  from 
ideas  as  effectually  as  if  they  were  really  outward  oli.  ^ 
jccts.  '^ 

General  attributes  are  necessary  to  our  arranging 
things  into  classes,  for  there  can  be  no  classification 
without  common  attributes,  nor  any  individual  of  a 
class  without  possessing  these  attributes.  Our  having 
{<ieas  of  the  general  attributes  of  things,  is  no  less 
necessary ;  for  whatever  common  attributes  things 
may  possess,  if  we  have  not  ideas  of  them,  thoy  can- 
not assist  us  in  our  classifications.  Locke,  in  ex- 
pounding  what  he  calls  the  nominal  essence  of  thinj 
by  which  he  means  nothing  but  our  ideas  of  the 
common  attributes, — has  some  esoellent  observations' 
on  this  point.  ^ 

The  other  question.  Can  wc  conduct  any  general  itJ^ 
vestigation  without  the  assistance  of  words  or  otha 
signs  ? — seems  to  admit  of  a  still  more  simple  answer. 
If  we  have  ideas  of  the  general  attributes  of  things, 
it  seems  quite  indisputable,  that  without  farther  aid, 
wc  can  conduct  any  kind  of  investigation  we  please. 
I  wash,  for  instance,  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  burn- 
ing bodies  on  atmospheric  air.  For  this  purpose,  I 
inclose  a  candle  in  a  vcsiscl  that  is  air-tight,  and  al- 
low it  to  hum  till  it  is  extinguished.  1  then  examine 
the  state  of  the  air,  and  find  that  it  has  lost  its  oxj 
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gen.  I  employ  a  variety  of  other  buroing  bodies  in 
the  same  way,  and  find  that  they  likewise  consume  the 
oxygen  of  the  air :  and  hence  I  draw  this  general  con- 
dusioii^  that  the  cfleet  of  all  buniiug  Ixxlics  is  to  con- 
sume tlic  oxygen  of  the  air.  Now,  where  the  neces- 
sity for  words  is,  or  any  other  kind  of  sign  to  enable 
nic  to  form  tliis  conclusion,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
imagine.  The  whole  process  has  so  little  concern  with 
-words  or  signs,  that  to  allege  their  necessity,  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  extravagant^radoxes  that  ever 
was  pTomulRatcd.  Even  in  reasoning — at  least  as 
the  term  is  often  understood— there  does  not  appear 
auy  necessity  for  words,  although,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  we  frequently  ascribe  to  words  the  attri- 
butes of  things,  and  then  employ  them  in  our  reason- 
ing as  if  they  were  really  things. 

la  reasoning  concerning  any  attribute,  there  arc 
plainly  two  courses  which  we  may  adopt.  We  may 
consider  the  attribute  in  connexion  with  the  object 
to  which  it  belongs,  or  we  may  consider  it  in  con- 
nexion with  something  else, — with  the  word,  for  ex- 
ample, which  denotes  it.  In  the  first  way,  it  is  im- 
possible to  proceed  with  any  tiling  like  an  undivided 
attention,  as  the  other  attributes  of  the  object,  being 
in  our  view,  must  be  ever  apt  to  draw  our  thoughts 
aside.  In  the  second,  all  extraneous  circumstances 
arc,  in  a  great  measure,  excluded.  The  word  is  be- 
fore us  to  lix  our  attention,  and  by  referring  the  at- 
tribute to  it,  we  have  a  subiect  of  inquiry  at  once  dis- 
tinct  and  simple.  When  wc  say,  for  example,  all  X's 
must  die,  Z  is  an  X,  therefore  X  must  die;  the  con- 
clusiou  is  manifestly  equally  accurate,  whether  we  k- 
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fer  the  attribute  to  the  things  denoted  by  X  and  Z, 
or  to  X  and  Z  themselves — while  the  latter  method 
has  the  advantage  of  saving  us  the  trouble  of  attend* 
ing  to  any  thing  but  what  is  immediately  before  us. 

Stewart,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Muman  Miud, 
adduces  this  syllogism  to  prove  tliat  we  may  carry  on  fl 
a  train  of  reasoning  by  means  of  signs  without  resort-  ™ 
iog  to  ideas  at  all ;  but  it  is  certainly  far  from  proving 
any  such  doctrine.     It  is  true,  we  can  perceive  the 
force  of  the  syllogism  without  having  any  idea  of  what 
16  meant  by  the  letter  X,  and  likewise  without  having 
aoy  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  attribute  expressed  by 
the  word  die.    But  we  must  unquestionably  have  an 
idea  that  the  word  die  expresses  some  attribute  or 
other.     We  must  likewise  have  nn  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  all,  also  of  what  is  meant  by  Z's 
being  an  X,  or  we  cannot  advance  a  step-     In  short, 
instead  of  proving,  as  Stewart  imagines.  *'  that  the 
assent  wu  give  to  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  does 
not  result  from  any  examination  of  the  notions  ex- 
pressed by  the  different  propositions  of  which  it  ia 
composed,  but  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  re-J 
lations  ill  which  the  words  stand  to  each  other,"  the 
whole  tliat  it  proves  is  the  doctrine  already  stated, — 
that  we  may  ascribe  the  attributes  of  things  to  thc^ 
words  which  denote  them,  and  tlieu  carry  on  our  rea-^ 
soniug  as  if  they  were  ascribed  to  the  things  them- 
selves.  ^ 

Tt  also  deserves  attention,  that  though  in  tlie  ease" 
of  such  a  syllogism  as  tiic  foregoing,  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  the  wonl  die  expresses  an  attribute  with- 
out kuuwiiig  the  exact  nature  of  the  attribute;  yetrj 
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in  other  cnscs,  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  nature  of 
the  attribute  is  often  iudispeu sable.  When  we  say 
that  A  is  equal  to  B,  (A=B,)  therefore  B  is  equal  to 
A,  (B  =  A,)  it  is  quite  cvidetlt  tliat  we  must  know 
what  id  meant  by  the  equality  of  B  to  A ;  in  other 
words,  must  know  the  nature  of  tlie  attribute  wc  as- 
cribe to  A,  else  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  whatever. 
Were  wc  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  word  equal- 
itt/f  and  to  suppose  that  it  has  the  same  import  with 
the  vord  greater,  the  conclusion,  instead  of  being 
true,  would  be  the  very  opposite  ;  for  the  reasoning 
would  then  be,  A  is  greater  than  B,  (A'^^B,)  there- 
fore li  is  greater  than  A,  {Bi^A.)  Upon  the  whole, 
it  appears  erident,  that  tl]e  substituting  words  for 
tilings  by  uo  means  supersedes  tlie  necessity  of  form- 
ing itiea^  of  the  import  of  the  propositions  we  make 
use  of  in  reasoning.  It  only  saves  us  the  trouble  of 
forming  ideas  of  the  import  of  every  word  of  which 
the  propositions  aro  composed. 

Philosophers,  in  respect  of  their  sentiments  concern- 
ing general  ideas,  have  long  been  divided  into  three 
itects, — Keaikfst  ConceptualisU,  and  NomiaaUtts. 

The  Hea/ijit/i  maintain,  that  our  general  ideas  have 
for  their  objects  general  naturcx,  or  essences  reaUy 
existing;  that  these  natures  are  at  the  foundation  of 
all  otu:  distributions  of  things  into  genera  and  ftpccLcs; 
that  they  belong  to  every  individual  of  the  genera  and 
apeeics,  and  arc  to  be  considered  as  constituting  thdr 
csseDcc 

These  opinions,  I  imagine,  contain  a  considerable 
portion  of  truth  along  with  much  error.  That  there 
are  general  things>^gcncral  attributes,  to  wit— which 
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rcaiiy  exUty  antl  which  enable  us  to  distribute  tilings 
into  classes,  and  that  tlicy  belong  to  every  imlividual  ^ 
of  the  class,  arc  tacts  which  1  cannot  but  regard  u  ^ 
tadubitable.     They  appear  so  evidcut,  that  if  we  are 
to  admit  the  existence  of  any  thing  out  of  the  mind, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  ground  they  arc  to  be 
denied.    To  represent  nU  our  general  ideas,  however, 
as  having  things  really  exhtiuff  for  their  objeets.  is 
certainly  erroneous,  for  numbers  of  them  liavc  no  ob' 
jcct  at  all.   To  represent  these  objects  as  general  aO'  fl 
lures,  or  essences,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  erroneous ;  ^ 
for  the  general  attributes  of  things  arc  in  no  respect 
more  essential  to  them  than  the  properties  which 
charncterizc  them  ns  individuals.     The  doctrine  of 
general  essences,  as  that  doctrine  is  usually  under- 
stood, is  one  of  tlie  most  extraordinary  deviations  from  ^ 
the  sobriety  of  philosophy  that  can  easily  be  ima^- V 
ued.    The  truth  evidently  is,  that  the  Hcalisls,  com- 
mencing their  inquiries  with  the  general  attributes  of 
objects  acttiidJif  existing; — and  it  was  both  proper  and 
natural  that  they  should  do  so, — were  gradually  ic<l 
to  extend  their  belief  of  general  and  actual  existences 
far  beyond  due  bounds,  and  to  exalt  them  to  an  im- 
portance to  which  they  were  in  no  respect  entitled. 
Such  a  result  is  so  consonant  to  the  usual  bent  oC 
the  human  mind,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  philosophy,  it 
could  hardly  be  avoided. 

The  Concepiualhts  maintain,  that  our  general  ideas 
are  formed  by  ahstraction  ;  that  they  are  necessary 
to  our  distributing  things  iuto  classes;  that  they  arc 
styled  general,  not  on  account  of  their  own  nature 
but  on  account  of  their  objects  ;  and  that  though  they 
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have  all  objects  to  wliich  tlicy  refer,  yet  llic  objects  of 
many  of  them  arc  things  which  liavc  no  real  CJrijtfence. 
These  opinions  too,  [  im;igin(%  contain  a  considerable 
|K)rtion  of  truth  along  with  inucli  error,  'i'hat  we  have 
ideas  of  general  attributes,  and  of  things  poBftcased 
ft  of  general  attributes,  must  be  allowed  by  every  one; 
and  to  refuse  tbcm  the  title  of  general  ideas,  is  not 

I  to  attack  any  tenet  of  philosophy  true  or  faUc,  but 
merely  to  quarrel  with  a  very  common  and  very  con- 
venient mode  of  expression.     That  such  ideas  are  ne- 
cessary to  our  arranging  things  into  classes,  must  also 
-    be  allowed;  fur  whatever  common  attributes  things 
P  may  possess,  they  can  be  of  no  use  to  our  classitica- 
tious  unless  we  obtain  ideas  of  them.     So  fur,  1  imft- 
gine,  the  doctrine  of  the  CoucepfMiIisin  is  j>crfcctly 
accurate.     But  the  notion  that  all  our  general  ideas 
have  objects  to  which  they  refer,  is  clearly  untenable. 
I  for  numbers  of  them  Lave  no  objects  whatever.     To 
I  say  that  they  have  objects,  but  that  the  objects  do 
tioi  exhf,  is  a  direct  contradiction.     A  thing  which 

(does  not  exist  cannot  be  the  ubjcct  of  any  thing,  for 
it  is  nothing  at  all.  Uut  by  far  the  greiitest  error  of 
the  Couceptualists,  is  their  ascribing  the  formation  of 
general  Ideas  to  abjilrfiClfou.  The  following  pass»ge 
from  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
cotttaias  a  very  distinct  summary  of  their  opinions  on 
this  point : 

"  I^t  any  one,"  says  Locke,  "  reflect,  and  then 
tell  me  wherein  docs  the  idea  ofinan  differ  from  that 
of  Peter  and  Paid,  or  his  idea  of  a  hor&e  from  that 
of  Bucephalus,  but  in  his  leaving  out  something  that 
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is  pocwiiar  to  each  individual,  nnd  retmning  so  much 
of  those  parliculnr  complex  ideas  of  several  particular 
circitrnKtinces  as  tlioy  are  found  to  agree  in  ?  Of  tlic 
complex  ideas  signified  hy  the  names  man  fm^harse, 
leaving  out  but  those  particulars  wherein  they  dlHcr, 
and  reUiinhig  only  those  wherein  they  agree,  and  of 
these  making  a  new  distinct  complex  ide;i,  nnd  gi^iug 
the  uame  animal  to  it,  one  has  a  more  general  term, 
that  comprehends  with  man  several  other  creatures. 
Leave  out  the  idea  of  animal,  sense,  and  spontaneous 
motion,  nnd  the  remaining  complex  idea,  made  up  of 
the  remaining  simple  ones,  of  hody,  life,  and  nourish- 
ment, becomes  a  more  general  one,  under  the  more 
comprehensive  term  vhens.  And,  not  to  dwell  longer 
on  this  particular,  so  evident  in  itself,  by  the  sametS 
way  the  mind  proceeds  to  hodt/,  svhs/attee,  and  at  last™ 
to  heing,  thing,  and  such  universal  terms,  which  stand  j 
for  any  of  our  ideas  whatsoever.'*  *f 

Now  this  whole  doctrine  o^  leamng  out  particut^tr 
idem  in  order  to  form  general  ones,  appears  to  me 
completely  without  foundation.  lu  no  case  whatsoever 
do  we  form  an  idea  of  an  animal, — to  take  one  of 
Locke's  own  instances, — by  conceiving  merely  those 
attributes  which  characterise  it  as  an  animal.  Along 
with  such  general  attributes,  we  uniformly  conceive 
a  variety  of  others, — such  as  the  »ixe  of  the  animal, 
its  colour,  its  figure,  and  so  on.  In  short,  the  Con- 
eeptttah'sff,  like  the  ReaJtjffg  before  them,  have,  infl 
many  respects,  shown  a  strong  propensity  to  push  their™ 
tenets  considerably  farther  than  truth  authorises. 

The  Nomifutlisis  maintain,  that  there  is  \\\ 
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^neral  but  leortfs  or  Jiignit,  that  by  wonls  a/oae  wc 
ooDduct  all  our  general  inqniries,  and  that  gciicnl 
ideas  are  merely  conceptions  of  any  of  the  individual 
objects  to  wbicb  the  words  refer.  These  opinions  I 
cannot  but  regard  aa  oontalninj;  much  less  truth  than 
those  of  either  the  HealUts  or  Concepiualistt.  That 
vre  are  capable  of  using  general  words,  is  evident ;  that 
words  aid  us  in  conducting  our  inquiries,  is  no  less 
evident;  and  it  roust  also  be  allowed,  that  words  are 
apt  to  suggest  conceptions  of  some  of  the  individual 
objects  to  which  they  refer.  But  farther  than  these 
admissions,  we  cannot,  I  imagine,  go  with  propriety. 
To  maintain  that  words  are  the  only  thiitgs  that  are 
general,  and  that  there  are  neither  general  ideas  nor 
general  attributes,  is  to  do  nothing,  as  I  hare  already 
remarked,  but  quarrel  with  a  common  and  convenient 
node  of  speaking.  To  maintain,  that  by  words  alotie 
we  conduct  our  general  investigations,  is  also  inad- 
missible; for  although,  in  carrying  on  a  process  of 
reasoning,  some  words  may  be  employed  without  an- 
neicing  to  them  ideas  of  their  import,  yet  in  the  case 
of  others,  such  ideas  are  indispensable.  The  opinion 
that  the  ideas  denoted  by  general  words  are  merely 
ideas  of  any  of  the  individual  objects  to  which  the 
words  refer,  is  no  less  inadmissible.  When  we  hear, 
for  example,  the  word  maa,  there  may  be  suggested 
to  us  an  idea  of  a  person  six  feet  high,  of  fair  com- 
plexion, and  of  great  bodily  strength  ;  but  surely  our 
idea  of  the  import  oi  the  word  man  is  not  the  idea  of 
a  person  six  feet  high,  of  fair  complexion,  and  of  great 
bodily  strength.    Our  idea  of  the  import  of  tliia  word 
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is  merely  an  idea  of  an  object  possessed  of  the  proper- 
ties winch  ckmracterise  a  man,  and  of  course  an  idea 
of  what  belongs  to  all  men.    Such  an  idea,  it  is  tnic, 
never  exists  bat  iu  connexion  with  many  otherjt;  but 
that  ia  of  no  manner  of  consequence.   The  idea  of  the 
import  of  a  word  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ao-  fl 
cessory  ideas  that  may  happen  to  bo  comlnnetl  with  it  ™ 
Besides,  in  not  a  few  cases,  the  opinion  that  our  ideas 
of  the  import  of  general  words  are  merely  ideas  of  any 
of  the  individual  objects  to  which  the  word  refers,  has 
not  even  the  semblance  of  truth.     AVhat,  for  exam> 
pie,  arc  our  ideas  of  the  import  of  such  words  as  all, 
eacht  every,  and  so  on :  or  of  the  phrases  all  vuinliin4, 
the  ge»eralitif  of'  mankind,  ecery  nmn,  and  so  on  ? 
These  words  and  phrases  have  all  a  meaning,  and  tlic 
merest  child  can  form  an  idea  of  their  meaning,  but 
is  this  idea  nothing  but  that  of  an  individual  object  ?      i 
Is  our  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  a/l  manktHtl  ■ 
merely  an  idea  of  an  individual  man  ?     No  person 
surely  will  risk  such  an  assertion, 

In  short,  the  three  sects  of  Realists,  Conceptualists, 
and  Nominalists,  appenr  evidently  to  have  divided  the 
truth  among  thcDi,  while  each,  misled  by  certain  as-| 
pects  of  the  subject,  and  ^cal  for  the  honour  of  its  re- 
spectlTc  tenets,  has  given  way  to  notions  that  are  in 
the  highest  degree  extravagant. 

Imagination. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  nssociaiion  and  attention 
include  between  them  what  is  usually  called  the  power 
of  imoffinatioN.     The  exercise  of  this  power  conasU 
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in  forming  new  coinbiunlions  among  our  ideas ;  and 
it  is  quite  manifest,  from  what  has  been  already  sta* 
ted,  tliat  associulioii  and  attention  together  must  bo 
adequate  to  such  an  office. 

Sect.  V. 

Preeehm  qf  the  Mind  m  the  exercise  of  the  Volttn* 
tury  Pnticiple. 

^^^  I. — Expianalion  of'  tVords. 

^^  In  speculations  concerning  theji-ecdom  of  the  loill^ 
I  the  words yjoicc/',  influeace,  can,  able^  necessary,  mtisty 
I  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  arc  frequently  made 
use  of;  and  though  I  shall  endeavour  to  employ  them 
iu  their  common  acceptation,  yet  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  point  out  what  I  conceive  that  acceptation 
really  to  be.  This  may  be  done  in  a  fen  sentences. 
The  word  power,  in  couimou  language,  seems  evi- 
dently to  denote  a  species  of  conrntenct/ — the  consist- 
ency of  the  bentff  of  things,  with  their  jter/brmi/t^ 
Home  kind  of  action.  When  wc  say  that  a  horse  has 
poicer  to  draw  a  ton  weight,  we  obviously  mean,  that 
it  is  consistent  with  the  being  of  a  horse  to  draw  a 
ton  weight— co«-r:Wc«^  with  his  being,  to  wit,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  constitution  of  nature.  Whcnwc 
say  that  an  eagle  has  fwtver  to  fly  through  tlie  air, 
we  mean,  tliat  it  te  consistent  with  the  being  of  an 
eagle  to  fly  through  the  air — consistent  with  its  be- 
ing, according  to  the  present  constitntion  of  nature. 
When  wc  say  that  man  has  power  to  lift  his  hand  to 


his  he%6,  tliat  lie  hss  jtower  to  walk  oo  the  ground, 
that  he  has  power  to  utter  articulate  sounds,  that  be 
has  power  to  manufacture  clothes,  that  he  has  power 
to  baiM  houses,  &c.  the  rery  same  is  our  meaning — 
that  it  is  consistent  with  the  being  of  man  to  do  all 
these  things— ro/m/i/trn/  with  his  being,  according  to 
the  present  constitution  of  nature:  And  so  in  every 
Other  case.  The  consistencij  of  the  being  of  thing* 
with  their  pcrfortning  actions*  is  really  all  that  is 
meant  in  common  language  by  the  term  fwwer.* 

The  import  of  the  words  infiuenee,  can,  able,pos- 
jtihie,  &C.  is  either  the  same  with  that  of  the  word 
pwcer,  or  a  mere  modification  of  it,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  require  any  separate  illustration. 

The  %vord  impossible  means  the  incotmstency  of 
the  being  of  things  with  their  performing  actions. 
When  we  say  that  it  is  ii/tpossihia  for  man  to  live 
under  water,  that  it  is  imjyos/nb/fi  for  an  eagle  to  fly 
to  the  moon,  that  it  is  imposxihfe  for  a  horse  to  speak 
Latin,  we  mean  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  being 
of  these  objects  to  do  such  things — inconsistent  with 
their  being,  accordiug  to  the  present  constitution  of 
nature. 

The  import  of  the  words  ttnab/e,  cannot^  insuffi- 
cient, &C.  is  either  the  same  with  that  of  impossible, 
at  a  mere  niodilication  of  it. 

The  word  necessary  means  the  incousistcncif  of  the 
being  of  things  with  their  »o/  performing  some  kind  of 
action.    When  we  say  that  if  fire  be  applied  to  wood, 
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it  will  necessarilij  make  it  bum;  that  if  it  be  applied 
to  gunpowder,  it  will  tieceatiarily  make  it  explode; 
and  that  if  it  be  applied  to  water,  it  will  necessarily 
make  it  boil ",  we  mean  that  it  is  hiconmient  with  the 
being  of  fire  not  to  do  these  things — incousistent 
with  its  beiug,  according  to  the  present  constitution 
of  nature. 

The  import  of  the  words  must,  titfaUiblc,  tnemta- 
Me,  &c.  is  either  the  sainu  with  the  word  necessary, 
or  a  mere  modification  of  it. 

In  tbcir  ordinary  acceptation,  none  of  these  words 
refer  to  what  are  called  mural  connexions.  We  of- 
ten, indeed,  speak  of  moral  potcer^  moral  imjtos^ibi- 
lity,  moral  necessify,  &c.?  but  tlic  meaning  of  the 
words  power,  imjiossiitility^  and  necessity,  in  such 
cases,  is  essentially  different  from  their  proper  and 
more  frequeut  meamug,  and  should  not  be  confound- 
ed with  it. 

The  word  liberty  means  the  consistency  of  the  be- 
ing of  things,  both  with  their  performing  and  their 
not  performing  some  kind  of  action.  When  we  say 
that  man  has  liberty  to  choose  cither  to  walk  or  to 
ait  still,  we  mean  that  his  choosing  to  walk  is  con- 
sistent  with  his  being,  and  that  his  choasing  to  sit 
still  ia  also  consistent  with  bis  being — consih-tent  with 
his  being,  according  to  the  present  constitution  of  na- 
ture. 

The  import  of  the  wordsjreedom,  tnay,  &c.  is  either 
the  same  with  that  of  the  word  liberty,  or  a  mere  mo- 
diiicatiou  of  it. 

I  am  far,  liowcvcr,  from  intending  to  as&ert  tliat 
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the  foregoing  terms  have  a/a^iyg  the  sigotfication  now 
mentioned,  for,  like  other  terras  of  firequent  occurrence^ 
they  imdoubtcilly  vary  in  their  signification ;  but  the 
import  I  have  mentioned  seems  evidently  to  be  the 
liindamental  one,  and  that  from  which  all  the  others 
are  deriTed.* 

President  Kdwards,  in  his  raluablc  Treatise  on 
Free  IVHl,  says,  that "  the  word  necessarij,  as  used  in 
common  speech,  is  a  relative  term,  and  relates  to  some 
supposed  opposition  made  to  the  existence  of  the  thing 

•  On  not  a  few  occasions  tlie  words  potrcf,  irapossihlc,  necftta- 
ry,  &e.  xppear  to  re(vr  to coNsUtencici  and  iaconsisttnciet,  withoul 
May  rcpird  to  aclion  at  aJ).  Wb«u  we  wy  tliat  tbe  tlircc  aogla 
of  K  triaiigl(>  arc  nerettarUif  crjiial  to  two  right  nnglcs,  or  that  this 
pro]»ositMiii  in  A  nfvtjxfiry  (rutb,  we  mean  tli&t  it  wuuld  imolve  an 
iticoNnrslmctj  OT  cunlradfcliun,  to  aiippose  tlie  tlirccuigles  of  a.  tri- 
angle not  to  bo  equal  to  liro  Hght  angles.  Hen-  there  vccnn  to 
bo  00  rofowiice  to  artion.  Noitlicr  dues  tlicru  M«in  to  1«  anjre- 
ftTtfnce  to  rtction,  vtljun  wc  wiy  tliat  it  is  irapuHitile  for  tl»e  came 
thiof;  to  be  mid  noi  la  be  What  no  mean  liy  tliLi  [)rr>po»itioii,  is, 
that  it  would  involve  nn  hnvmh/enci/  or  conlrtutkfimi,  tOMippow 
(Tip  snine  thing  to  he  and  luU  lo  fir. 

l'crhn|)S,  Imwcti-r,  iti  botli  these  ccisl's  there  is  a  iierret  nfennee 
lo  action  implied.  When  ire  Asy  t}iat  tlie  tlirt-e  angles  of  a  tri- 
anj^lt^  nri-  nct^c^Mirily  rijuiil  tn  twu  right  HiiglcN,  wc  may  meiui  th«t 
it  is  inniiisisti-iit  wilh  our  Ix-ing  lu  ficliiVL-  tliu  thrc*  angles  of  a 
triiinglp  not  to  he  rqtml  to  two  ri^lit  anglps :  Or,  that  it  irould 
be  iucousistent  with  ercry  kind  of  Wing- to  make  the  tlircc  Hng:les 
of  ft  triatjf^li!  not  e<|aiil  to  two  ri^lit  angW.  And  frhun  we  say 
that  it  is  iiiipuasibic  fur  l1ie  EUnie  tbiug  to  Ik  and  not  to  he,  ttie 
aanic  may  he  our  meaning — tlut  it  is  iticuiiBisteiiLuilli  uiir  being 
to  Micve  the  same  thiug  io  he  and  ml  h  be ;  Or,  that  it  wouU 
lie  itnoiiMtsttTt  with  every  kind  of  leing  lo  make  the  sajne  thing 
tv  he  iuid  Hol  lo  £('. 
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spol^en  of,  which  is  overcome,  or  proves  in  voiii  to 
hinder  or  alter  it.  Tiiat  is  nc*cessary,  iu  the  origins! 
ami  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which  is,  or  will  be,  not- 
withstanding all  supposable  opposition.  To  say  that 
a  thing  is  necessary,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say, 
that  it  is  impossible  it  should  not  be  :  But  the  word 
hajMhssihlc  is  manifestly  a  relative  terra,  and  has  re- 
ference to  snpi»scd  power  exerted  to  bring  a  thing  to 
pass  which  is  insufficient  for  the  cfi'cct ;  as  the  word 
uim/th  is  a  relative  term,  and  has  always  relation  to 
ability  or  endeavour,  which  is  insufficient ;  and  as  the 
word  irrcsistibie  is  relative,  and  has  always  reference 
to  resifitanct*  which  is  tuiidc,  or  may  be  made,  to  somo 
force  or  power  tending  to  an  effect,  and  is  insufficient 
to  withstand  the  power  or  hinder  the  effect.  The 
common  notion  of  necessity  and  imjxtAJtihi/tfy  implies 
something  that  frustrates  endeavour  or  desire." 

But  this  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  these  terms,  whatever  may  have  been  their  ori- 
ginal meaning.  ^Vc  can  say,  for  instance,  with  per- 
fect propriety,  that  it  is  so  completely  impossible  for 
a  pek-sou  to  do  such  a  thing,  that  he  cannot  even  «/- 
tempt,  or  desire,  to  do  it ;  and  yet  here,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  all  emieacaur  and  ttesire  arc  ex- 
cluded. 

Kdwards  remarks  in  a  subsequent  passage,  that, 
•*  men,  iu  their  first  use  of  such  phrases  as  these,  wiu*^» 
cffnitot,  cannot  help  it,  cannot  acaid  if,  neccssaryt 
unable,  imfmssibie,  u/tavoidah/e,  irresistihle,  iS:c.,  use 
titem  to  signify  ncocsEity  of  constraint  or  restraint,  a 
uatural  necessity  or  impossibiUty  ;  or  some  necessity 
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that  the  will  has  Dotbing  to  do  in ;  which  roay  be 
whether  a  man  will  or  no ;  auil  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  just  the  same,  let  tniu's  inclinations  and 
desires  be  what  they  will.  Sucli  kind  of  terms  in 
their  original  use,  I  suppose,  among  all  nations  are 
relative,  carrying  in  their  signification  (as  was  before 
obsen-ed)  a  reference  or  respect  to  some  contrary  will 
or  desire,  or  endeavour,  which,  it  is  fiupposcd,  is.  or 
may  be,  in  the  cas&  All  men  find>  and  begin  to  find 
in  early  childhood,  that  there  are  innumerable  things 
that  cannot  be  done,  which  they  desire  to  do ;  and 
innumerable  things  which  they  are  averse  to,  that 
muat  be,  they  cannot  avoid  them,  they  will  be  whe- 
ther they  choose  them  or  no.  It  is  to  express  this 
necessity,  which  men  so  soon  and  so  often  find,  and 
which  BO  greatly  and  early  affects  them  in  innume- 

■  rablc  cases,  that  such  terms  and  phrases  arc  first  form, 
ed  ;  and  it  is  to  signify  such  a  necessity,  that  they  are 

first  used,  and  that  they  are  most  comtwitly  used,  in 
the  common  affairs  of  Hfe  ;  and  not  to  signify  any 
Euch  metaphysical,  speculative,  and  abstract  notion, 
as  that  connexion  in  the  nature  or  course  of  things, 
which  is  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  pro- 
position, and  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  certain 
truth  of  that  proposition  ;  to  signify  which,  they  who 
employ  themselves  in  philosophical  inquiries  into  the 
first  origin  and  metaphysical  relations  and  dependen- 
cies of  things,  have  borrowed  these  terms  for  want  of 
others.  But  we  grow  up  from  our  cradle  in  the  use 
of  such  terms  and  phrases  entirely  different  from  this, 
and  carrying  u  sense  exceedingly  diverse  firom  that. 
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in  which  tlicy  are  comnioaly  used  in  the  controversy 
between  Arminians  and  Calviuists." 

The  first  thing  that  roust  strike  every  one  on  read- 
ing these  remarks,  is  the  egregious  impropriety  of 
using  words  in  a  Kense  entirely  different  from  that  to 
which  mankind  arc  habituated.  Such  a  use  of  tbcm 
can  serve  no  oUicr  purpose  than  to  produce  perplex- 
ity, and  give  to  disquisitions  an  air  of  profoundneiis 
and  originality,  whicli,  if  translated  into  ordinary  lan- 
guage, would  appear  to  bc  very  commonplace  and  su- 
periicial. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  there  arc  cases  in 
which  it  is  Tcqiiisitc  to  deviate  from  the  literal  and 
more  frequent  acceptation  of  the  terms  above-men- 
tioned,—even  common  use  authorises  sucli  deviations, 
—but  the  remedy  is  obvious.  U'^hen  such  cases  oc- 
cur, let  them  be  carefully  marked,  and  the  deviations 
be  carried  no  farther  than  the  circumstances  demand. 
According  to  the  present  nomenclature  of  philosophers 
on  the  subject  of  volition,  it  is  much  more  difBcult  to 
understand  the  imjwn  of  the  terms  they  make  use  of, 
than  to  understand  the  subject  itself  nhich  they  are 
labouring  to  explain.  1  need  hardly  remark,  that  in 
the  following  observations  I  adhere  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  common  use  of  the  expressions,  and  that 
vfhen  I  employ  the  •north  jmwertirtjiuence,  can,  able. 
Sec,  I  do  not  refer  to  what  has  been  called  moral 
power,  or  moral  influence,  (except  when  I  give  express 
notice)  but  to  what  is  called  ««/«r«/ power,  and  na- 
fural  influence.* 


*  It  is  rrcqucutly  requisite  iu  phUo^jpliicttl  ilibquisiiioos,  I* 
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Do  cases  ever  occur  in  which  different  results  taVe 
place,  without  any  difference  in  the  previous  circum- 
stances which  in/luctice*  tlicni  ?  This  question  is  of 
tome  importance  to  philosophy  in  genera],  and  the  ee- 
Icbratcd  controversy  respecting  Free  ii^iil  entirely 
depends  on  it.  It  can  evidently  be  answered  in  no  ^ 
other  way  than  by  appealing  to  experience.  | 

Some  time  ago  I  heard  two  dtScrcnt  sounds,  aad 
discovered  by  experience  that  the  previous  event  which 
occasioned  the  one  was  the  motion  of  a  coach,  and  the 
previous  event  wliich  occasioned  the  other,  the  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder.     But  it  was  only  by  experience  1 
made  these  discoveries.     Before  all  experience,  thefl 
one  eound,  for  auy  thing  I  could  know,  might  have  ^ 
been  occasioned  by  the  very  same  circumstances  as  j 
tliosc  whicli  occasioned  the  other,    llic  sounds  them-  fl 
•elves,  indeed,  were  different,  but  I  surely  could  not 
infer  that  certaiu  other  things  which  were  prior  to. 


make  iiae  of  micli  expreitiionH  us  pht/xlcal  power,  voiuHtaiy  potrw, 
ftaiuraJ  power,  and  vtoml  \Kiwer,    Phifsical  power  is  that  power, 
u'liich,  in  so  far  lu  human  agency  is  coiiccrnofl,  npcrfttes  spou- 
lanenitniii  or  Htcvsitii.rHt^^uH  tfie  jioii'er  of  tin-  mooii  to  jiroductj 
tjdcs  it!  tbc  uu-iiD,  the  power  of  iinpressionf  on  oiir  organs  of  senuj 
to  produce  >»nsation«,  and  the  power  of  ideas  to  suggest  unc  aii-' 
other  in  consajuence  ot'atsociatioii.    Fn/uiilnTi/  yamvr  itt}}c  poww 
of  vulition.    Naluial  power  is  h  genera)  expression,  denoting  Iwih 
pliysical  and  voluntary  puner  :  And  moral  powei  (as  I  flhiill  after- 
wards endeavour  to  bIiow)  i«  not,  properly  Bp«ilciD|[,  power  at  all. 

•  T^t  it  be  leTrieiiibereil,  tliat  !  unt'  (tie  won!  influence  to  de-| 
note  nahtral  Injiiitnce,  in  coutiudistinetion  tn what  is  called  »ii»(i/J 
infinaice. 
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(  Uicni,  and  totallij  dhtimt  from  them,  were  also  dif- 
ferent. It  is  true,  that  after  1  have  learned  the  dif- 
ference of  previous  circumstances,  I  may  Ik  led  by 
IBualogy,  when  T  hear  similar  sounds,  to  conclude  that 
they  also  are  preceded  by  different  circumstances;  but 
j  this  analog)-  supposes  experience,  and  is  entirely  found- 
ed on  it. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  material  things, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  wo  tliU'ereHce  ever 

'     takes  place  in  the  results,  wltliout  some  diifercnce  in 
the  previous  circamstances  from  which  they  procceil, 

,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  many  of  the  operations 
of  mind.  In  every  inntance  ofseitxaiioH  and  associo' 
tio»t  cxperiouco,  or  the  strongest  analogies  founded 
on  experience,  decisively  prove  that,  whenever  a  dif- 
ference is  found  in  the  results,  the  previoim  circum- 
stances on  which  they  depend  are  also  in  some  respect 
different.  In  the  case  of  attention  or  volition,  how- 
ever, the  remark,  I  imagine,  does  not  apply,  for  very 
differeut  excrcii»!8  of  this  faculty  seem  capable  of  ta- 
king place,  while  all  the  previous  intlueucing  circum- 
stances are  exactly  alike. 

1.  There  is  at  present  iu  my  mind  ideas  of  three 
difiercnt  objects,  A,  B,  and  C;  I  first  attend  to  A, 
then  to  B,  then  to  C,  and  lastly  I  cease  to  attend  to 
any  of  them  ;  and  yet,  so  far  as  exjierienoe  enables  me 
to  judge,  the  influencing  circumstances  which  prccctic 
these  exercises  of  attention,  and  its  non-exercise,  arc 
precisely  the  Bamc.  My  experience,  I  allow,  is  not 
very  distinct,  and  that  after  the  most  careful  observa- 
tion, I  may  hare  committed  some  mistake ;  but  what 
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I  have  now  stated  is  certainly  tbe  result  of  my  expe- 
rience so  far  as  it  f;oes. 

2.  I  am  convincfd,  that  at  any  ttm«  wliich  may  be 
specified — the  eiul  of  next  minute  for  example — if  tlie 
idea  of  tbree  objects  shnll  be  present  to  tny  mind,  I  chall 
be  able  to  attend  to  any  of  them  or  to  none  of  them, 
At  tbe  end  of  next  minute,  however,  my  mind  can 
only  be  in  one  ttfftie,  for  it  cannot  be  in  difTerent  states 
at  tbe  same  instant.  I  am  convinced  then,  that,  while 
all  the  previous  influencing  circumstances  are  exactly 
the  same,  there  may  take  place  any  one  of  a  number 
of  events  which  arc  entirely  different.  Whence  does 
this  conviction  arise?  If  from  some  original  jirincipic, 
it  is  probably  well  founded,  for  all  the  dictates  of  our 
original  principles,  when  not  opposed  by  stronger  evi- 
dence, must  be  considered  as  well  founded.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  to  imagine  that  it  arises  from  any 
such  principle,  but  from  former  experience. — I  have 
formerly  observed  that  attention  has  been  exerciiied 
about  different  objects,  or  not  exercised  about  any  of 
them,  while  all  the  previous  influencing  circumstanca 
were  the  same,  and  I  naturally  believe,  therefore,  that 
it  may  be  so  again. 

3.  If  on  any  occasion  we  choose  what  we  know  to 
be  wrong,  we  afterwards  feel  a  disposition  to  blame 
ourselves,  and  in  doing  so  we  are  always  convinced, 
and  firmly  convinced,  that,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  were  placed,  jt  was  possible  for  a  different 
choice  to  have  been  made.  No  man  blames  himself 
for  doing  what  he  could  not  possibly  avoid.  We  are 
firmly  convinced,  then,  that  while  the  mind  was  in 
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one  and  the  same  sUte — for  it  could  not  be  in  dif- 
ferent states  at  the  snmc  instant — n  dKfercnt  choice 
might  hftvc  taken  place  from  what  actually  did  take 
place.  How  could  we  come  by  this  conviction  except 
from  experience?  Or,  if  it  be  said,  by  some  original 
principle  of  onr  nature,  this  alters  not  the  case  in  the 
slij^htcst  degree,  for,  as  already  remarked,  the  dictates 
of  OUT  original  principles,  when  not  opposed  by  stronger 
cvidcnoc,  nuist  all  be  considcrctl  as  vtcW  founde<l.  In 
reality,  siich  dictates  form  the  very  foundation  of  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  uinioccssBTy,  I  imagine,  to  adduce  other  in- 
stances. Those  now  given  seem  clearly  to  show  that 
experience,  *o  Jhr  at  it  goei^  is  decidedly  iu  favour 
of  the  doctrine — that  very  considerable  diflercncca 
may  take  place  in  the  exercise  of  attention,  while 
all  the  previous  influencing  circumstances  arc  exactly 
alike. 

And  why  should  wc  not  acquiesce  in  this  doctrine  ? 
It  is  experience  alone  that  can  determine  the  que^ 
lion,  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  may  be  deter- 
mined by  reasoning  n  priori  ;  and  though  our  expe- 
rience is  not  perhaps  as  distinct  as  might  be  wished, 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  control  our  belief,  if  stronger 
evidence  cannot  be  adduced  to  the  contrary.  The  only 
contrary  evidence  is  such  as  the  following. 

1.  \Vc  cannot  ooiiccivc,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  dif- 
ference should  take  place  in  any  class  of  results,  with- 
out some  difterence  in  the  previous  circumstances 
which  influence  them.  But  tliis  objection  can  be 
urged  only  by  those  who  have  never  thought  on  the 
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stilijccl,  for  there  is  manifestly  no  (lifTiciilty  wliatsocver 
in  forming  snch  a  conception.  I  can  just  now  con- 
ceive the  sensation  of  /tetit  to  be  jircccilctl  by  tlie  pre- 
sence ofjire,  aiul  iinmeiliately  after  I  can  conceive  tlie 
sensation  oicoM  to  be  preceded  by  the  presence  oiftre. 
In  fact,  were  it  not  for  experience*  I  could  not  know 
but  that  the  sensation  of  cold  is  actually  preceded 
by  the  presence  of  fire  In  like  manner,  I  can  con- 
ceive ft  choice  or  act  of  attention  to  be  preceded  by  a 
certain  state  of  mind,  and  immediately  after  I  can  con- 
ceive a  different  choice,  or  no  choice  at  all,  to  be  pre- 
oedeil  by  the  same  state  of  mind.  Any  of  these  things 
I  can  conceive  just  as  easily  as  any  other,  and  it  is 
only  by  expcriciioG  I  can  discover  how  things  really 
are.  It  is  altogether  unwarrantable,  therefore,  to  al- 
lege that  we  cannot  conceive  a  difference  in  any  phe- 
nomena, vcithout  some  cliffTerence  in  the  influencing 
circumstAnces  which  precede  tiiem ;  for  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  conceive  them  to  be  dittereut,  as  to  conceive 
them  to  be  alike. 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  conceive  how  results  should 
be  different,  while  all  the  influencing  circumstancee 
which  precede  tbcm  are  tlic  same,  but  neither  can  we 
conceive  how  they  should  be  different,  while  all  the 
preceding  inffuencing  circumstances  arc  diffV-rcut.  Wc 
cannot  conceive  Jiow  the  sensation  of  heat  should  be 
preceded  by  the  presence  of  fire,  nor  the  sensation  of 
cold  by  the  presence  of  ice,  but  we  can  easily  enough 
conceive  the  facts  themselves.  In  like  manner  wc 
caunot  conceive  how  different  exercises  of  attention, 
and  its  non-exercise,  should  he  preceded  by  the  same 
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influenciog  ciroumfitniicee,  but  we  can  easily  enough 
conceive  that  they  are  so  preceded, 

2.  It  is  contrary,  it  may  be  said,  to  all  tTie  analo- 
gies of  matter,  and  to  many  of  those  of  mind,  that  dif- 
ferent acts  of  choice  should  take  place,  nhile  the  in- 
fluencing circumstances  that  precede  them  arc  the 
same.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  contrary  to 
such  analogies ;  but  analog}',  it  is  well  known,  is  ofteu 
entitled  to  very  limited  acdit,  and,  in  the  present 
case,  the  analogies  are  so  remote  as  hardly  to  be  enti* 
tied  to  any  credit  at  all.  With  regard  to  the  analo- 
gies of  matter,  they  are  allowed  by  every  one  to  form 
a  most  unsafe  guide  to  direct  our  investigations  con- 
cerning volition,  and  the  analogies  of  sensation  and 
association  are  almost  equally  unsafe.  Sensation  and 
association  are  so  exceedingly  different  from  voUtion. 
that  no  person,  so  far  as  1  know,  regards  tbcm  as  si- 
milar, and  to  argue,  therefore,  to  the  latter  from  the 
anal(^es  of  the  former,  is  to  subject  ourselves  to  the 
certain  risk  of  error.  Before  all  experience,  no  man 
can  assign  a  reason  why  a  particular  class  of  pheno- 
mena should  be  preceded  by  a  particular  class  of  in- 
Suencing  drcumstauces,  nor  why  difierent  classes  of 
phenomena  should  not  be  preceded  by  the  same  in- 
fluendng  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  vohtion,  ex- 
perience, so  far  as  we  can  judge,  declares  that  differ- 
ent phenomena  are  in  reality  preceded  by  the  same 
influencing  circumstances,  and  no  argument  derived 
from  weak  analogies  can  be  deemed  sufficient  to  sub- 
vert this  experience- 

3,  Though  it  be  allowed,  it  may  be  said,  that  a 
difference  may  take  place  in  the  acts  of  volition,  whiln 
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no  difference  takes  place  in  the  previous  circuinsUnn 
ces  vrbicli  iufluencc  tbeiii,  yet  the  origin  of  mornlt.^ 
will  not  be  accounted  for.  This  objection  is  as  easi- 
ly removed  as  tbe  former.  Though  the  above  doo 
trine  ahne  is  certainly  iusuffident  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  moFAls,  yet  it  undoubtedly  assists  us  in  ac- 
counting for  them,  nor  can  they  be  accounted  for 
without  it.  If  every  different  elioice  mmt  be  the  re- 
sult of  something  different  iu  the  previous  state  of 
the  mind,  the  whole  tlteory  and  piacUoe  of  morals  are 
overturned  from  their  foundations,  and  vice,  and  vinw 
tue,  and  eid,  and  duty,  arc  mere  empty  names.         fl 

But  admitting  the  objection  iu  its  full  extent,  to 
what  does  it  amount  ?  Jlercly  to  this,  that  tlic  above 
doctrine  will  nut  account  for  something  else  winch  is 
confessedly  different  from  it.  But  is  it  therefore  erro* 
ncous  ?  Were  the  doctrine  brought  forward  as  an  hj*- 
pothesis  for  solving  the  question  of  moral  obligation, 
it  would  certainly  be  a  stLfiiclent  refutation  to  show 
tliat  it  does  not  solve  it.  But  when  it  is  brought  for- 
ward for  no  such  purpose,  but  rests  on  its  own  evi- 
dence, the  objection  is  alti^ether  nugatory. 

4.  The  last  objection  I  shall  notice  is,  that  the  acts 
of  volition  must  take  place  at  random  if  they  be  dif- 
ferent, without  any  difference  in  the  previous  in6ueH- 
cing  circumstances.  But  this  is  not  a  just  conse- 
quence. Que  tbiiig  may  give  pleasure,  while  another 
gives  pain  ;  and  it  surely  does  not  follow,  that,  if  we 
can  choose  either,  we  shall  as  readily  choose  the  latter 
as  the  former.  The  choice  of  one  thing,  too,  may  le^d 
to  pleasurable  consequences,  while  the  other  leads  to 
painful ;  and  neither,  in  this  case*  does  it  follow,  that 
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'  we  can  choose  either,  we  shall  as  readily  choose  the 
Utter  as  the  former.  In  short*  the  above  doetriDc 
does  not  deny  the  utility  of  motivcR ;  it  only  denies 
that  they  are  p/tt/sical  causes,  and  phystcallif  con- 
nected with  the  volitions  that  follow  them. 

AVe  bare  all  the  cYideiice,  therefore,  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  admits,  that  attention  or  volition  may 
be  employed  about  any  one  of  the  diflerent  ideas  iu 
our  minds,  or  may  cease  to  be  employed  altogether* 
though  tbo  previoui  influencing  circutostaooes  be  pre* 
cisely  alike.  This,  I  imagine,  is  the  great  leading 
feature  which  distinguishes  attention  or  volition  from 
all  other  priaciple3.  The  operations  of  matter,  and 
likewise  those  of  sensation  and  association,  are  of  such 
a  nature,  that  every  difference  in  the  results  implies 
some  dilfcrencc  in  the  previous  circumstances  by  which 
they  are  influenced;  but  volition  is  so  entirely  sui  ge- 
nerh,  that  it  n»ay  either  be  employed  or  not  employ- 
ed ;  and  when  employed,  may  be  directed  to  any  one 
of  tbc  various  ideas  tliat  happen  to  be  present  to  us, 
though  the  previous  influencing  circumstances  be  ex- 
actly  the  aame. 

If  this  doctrine  be  admitted,  the  question  of -Prcc 
Wili  must  be  considered  as  decided.  An  act  of  the 
will  is  said  to  he  free,  when  at  one  and  the  same  time 
a  is  jMmihleJbr  it  either  to  take  piace,  or  not  to  take 
jpiaee.  Kow  the  above  doctrine  establishes  a  far  more 
extensive  freedom  than  this,  for  it  not  only  maint^ua 
that  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  particular  act  of  vo- 
lition may  take  place,  or  may  not  take  place,  but  that 
this  may  be  true  of  a  great  number  of  them.  A  va- 
riety of  ideas  are  always  present  to  the  mind  at  the 
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same  instant ;  and  about  any  one  of  tliem,  accoTding 
to  the  above  doctrine,  oitr  will  may  be  exerted,  or  it 
may  cease  to  be  exerted  altogether.  'Dxcjreedcm  tjf 
wUJ,  therefore,  for  wliich  1  plcaJ,  is  of  a  moeh  more  ex- 
tensive kind  than  that  which  is  usually  contended  for. 
-  But  perhaps  it  may  noxv  be  asked,  What  are  tlie 
jffevtous  circumstnnces  which  influence  an  act  of  vo. 
lition?  An  art  of  volition  is  an  cilcct.  Every  effect 
lias  a  cause,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  ffiis  effect  ?  The 
answer  is  almost  self-evident.  Ad  act  of  volition,  as 
I  have  again  and  again  remarket),  is  an  aet  of  the 
mind  itself;  and  the  mind,  of  course,  is  the  previous 
circumstance  which  influences  it ;  in  other  words,  it 
its  caxisc, — a  cause  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  ahk  in 
the  same  state  to  produce  any  one  of  a  number  of  dif< 
fercnt  acts. 

The  doctrine  of  Free  fFili  is  perfectly  congenial 
to  the  nnbiassod  dictates  of  the  human  breast,  and 
could  not  fail  to  be  univers.illy  embraced,  were  it  not 
for  certain  metaphysical  difficulties  with  which  it  is 
Supposed  to  be  attended.  So  completely,  indeed,  is 
it  interwoven  with  the  whole  frame  of  our  roinda,  that- 
except  on  some  singtilar  occasions,  it  is  in  reality  uni- 
versally embraced.  Like  the  existence  of  matter,  wc 
may  doubt  or  disbelieve  it  in  our  hours  of  spccult- 
tion,  but  no  sooner  do  we  go  out  to  the  world  and 
engage  in  any  active  employment,  than  the  belief  of 
it  governs  our  thoughts  and  our  actions  without  iu- 
termisBion. 

There  appears  every  where,  however,  tlic  greatest 
reluctance  to  admit  the  piineiple  on  which  Free  Ifiil 
h  founded.    Tliat  a  difference  may  take  place  in  tlio 
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exercise  of  volition  without  any  differeuce  in  the  prc- 
YJous  iofliicuciiig  circumstances,  is  a  tenet  which  no 
one  seems  inclined  to  acknowledge.  I  do  not  indeed 
know  that  it  lias  ever  been  ex|)licitly  rejected,  for  1 
do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  fairly  examined  ; 
but  a  strong  disposition  seems  erery  where  to  prevail 
to  treat  it  as  erroneous.  Dr  Tleid,  for  example,  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  freedom,  sayi:,  that 
by  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  he  understands  a 
power  over  the  determinations  of  the  wilL  By  tlio 
determinations  of  the  will,  he  evidently  means  our  vo- 
litions, and  they  are  subject,  he  says,  to  a  jtoiier  that 
is  oter  Ihetn.  To  this  power  he  gives  no  name,  but 
its  exercise  must  certainly  precede  our  volitions,  else 
it  could  not  control  them.  But  why  suppose  tliat  vo- 
lition depends  on  the  previous  exercise  of  any  otliet 
power  ?  The  same  reason  would  require  tliat  that 
power  should  depend  on  some  other  power,  and  so  on 
to  infinity.  Had  Dr  Ileid  not  been  swayed  by  the 
bias  I  have  referred  to,  he  never  could  have  given  bo 
unsatisfactory  a  statement. 

The  origin  of  this  bias  is  obviously  to  be  imputed 
to  the  influence  of  analogy.  We  always  find,  in  the 
case  of  the  operations  of  matter,  and  likewise  of  thosq 
of  sensation  and  association, — operations  the  most 
palpably  exposal  to  our  observation, — that  a  differ- 
ence never  takes  place  in  the  results  without  some  dif- 
,ference  in  the  previous  circu  in  stances  which  influence 
them.  A  strong  tendency  is  thus  generated  to  think 
that  a  difference  in  results  must  always  imply  a  dif- 
ference in  the  inilucncing  circumstances.  Wc  bring 
this  tendency  along  with  us  to  the  examination  of  vq« 
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lition,  and,  when  we  thiuk  of  different  volitions,  arc 
not  only  led  by  it  to  imagine  something  difTerent  in 
the  previous  state  of  the  mind  which  produces  them, 
but  are  prevcntnl  from  clearly  and  steadily  conceiving  ^ 
how  the  case  can  he  otherwise.  ™ 

It  is  this  difficulty,  I  imagine,  of  clearly  and  steadi'     , 
]y  conceiving  the  exact  nature  of  free  will,  that  has  ■ 
pven  rise  to  the  principal  objections  to  it.     If  once 
mankind  precisely  knew  what  free  will  is,  there  are 
few,  I  imagine,  but  would  acknowledge  its  existence. 

The  power  of  volition  or  attention,  is  often  produc- 
tivc  of  effects  exceedingly  analogous  to  those  produced 
by  other  principles,  and  is  thus  very  apt  to  be  oon-^ 
founded  with  them.  When  we  attend,  for  example,  ^ 
to  any  of  our  ideas,  it  always  becomes  more  vhid  and 
dhtinct;  and  hcucc  wc  arc  apt  to  imagine,  that  in 
^cry  c-asc  when  our  ideas  become  vivid  and  distinct, 
they  are  objects  of  attention.  This,  however,  is  plain^ 
1y  a  mistake,  for  other  cnnses  besides  attention  may 
produce  such  effects.  A  strong  impression  on  any  of 
our  sensitive  organs  may  be  accompanied  with  an  idea 
both  vivid  and  distinct,  not  only  without  attention, 
but  in  spite  of  our  attending  to  something  else.  And 
the  same  may  happen,  though  not  so  frequently,  in 
consequence  of  aosocistiou.  ^ 

VV'c  sometimes  speak,  too,  as  if  attention  could  be™ 
7orrt6/j/ attracted  to  things.  Severe  pain  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  this  influence,  for  wc  hardly  think 
it  possible  to  avoid  attending  to  what  is  very  painfiiL 
Here,  too,  I  imagine,  wc  arc  mistaken.  The  acts  of 
atteution  must  Xm  ^fiee,  else  they  arc  not  acts  of  o«r 
own,  and,  of  course,  no  acts  of  attention  at  all.    The 
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effect  of  severe  pain  seems  to  be  the  very  reverse  of 
what  is  usually  supposed.  Instead  of  attending  to 
pain,  when  felt  in  great  severity,  we  are  rather  incli< 
neA,  I  conceive,  to  turn  our  attention  as  far  away  from 
it  as  possible.  The  ciforts  wc  arc  then  conscious  of 
making  arc  not  efforts  of  attention  to  tAe  partly  but 
efforts  directed  to  something  else  to  prevent  tlic  pain 
from  overpowering  us. 

The  speaking  of  attention  as  improcfMe  hi/  e^rer- 
cise,  seems  also  inaccurate;  at  least  the  facts  which 
arc  usually  mentioned,  do  not  evince  such  iinprovo* 
inent.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  tliat  the  longer  \\c  attend 
to  any  thing,  the  Ices  difficulty  wc  find  in  attend- 
ing to  it ;  but  this  is  plainly  not  owing  to  any  im- 
provemeut  in  the  faculty  of  attention,  but  to  the  in- 
fluence of  association.  Association,  as  formerly  shown, 
necessarily  has  the  effect  of  presenting  to  us  things 
the  more  steadily  the  more  frequently  wc  liave  former- 
ly attended  to  them,  and,  of  course,  must  facilitate 
any  fatore  attention  to  them. 

The  speaking  of  acquiring  kahiiJi  of  attention,  if 
our  language  be  literally  understood,  is  also,  I  ima- 
gine, inaccurate.  A  habit  is  something  which  has  a 
tendency  to  operate  without  our  interference.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  an  act  of  our  own,  and  therefore  no 
act  of  attention  at  alL  If  by  halite  of  attention^  in- 
deed, no  more  be  meant  tlian  that,  by  frequently  em- 
ploying this  faculty,  we  see  additional  reasons  for  em- 
ploying it,  and  arc  thus  the  more  frequently  induced 
to  employ  it,  there  is  no  truth  which  appears  to  mc 
more  evident;  but  the  word  huhit,  1  apprehend,  is 
rather  improperly  used  in  such  a  ouc. 
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Sect.  VI. 
yolitioH  ittchtdes  Causalion. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  causatUn, 
we  merely  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  cause 
or  causation^  as  used  in  common  language.     If  we 
give  the  term  any  new  meaning  of  our  own,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  any  inquiry  at  alL     We  have  merelj 
to  state  the  new  meaning  we  propose,  and  settle  the 
matter  at  once.    In  realitj',  if  we  do  not  ahidc  by  th(»  a 
common  use  of  the  term,  our  inquiries  must  always      \ 
appear  uucandid  and  deceptions.     \\'hen  wc  ask,  for 
example,  in  what  way  mankind  ore  led  to  believe  that      , 
every  change  has  a  cause,  we  propose  a  question  of  I 
some  importance  in  philosophy,  and  one  that  has  fre- 
quently exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  inquisitive;  but 
if  we  shift  the  meaning  of  the  term,  wc  proportional- 
ly shift  the  subject  of  iurestigation,  and  under  the 
appearance  of  examining  one  question,  examine  ano? 
thcr  materially  different.* 

Our  common  notions  respecting  causation  arc  o:« 


*  The  most  prorannd  inveatigatiODs  of  metaphysical  stutljTi  it 
should  be  riMiiKtnbered,  frotjucDtljr  lead  to  nothing  but  an  «xp09- 
tion  of  stiitimeats  whidi  have  boeti  rurretit  among  maiikiiid  iu 
all  ag«s.  On  this  accaiiiit,  some  have  lieen  disposed  to  ragai^^B 
the  science  of  roetaphyeics  ai  esceeding-Iy  useless.  It  umtiuoU^ 
to  DOthing,  they  allege,  hut  a  stntcnient  of  thioj^  which  crcry 
pcrsoD  knew  hcfore.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fiiir  objection.  A 
deur  and  syetcmiiti^ed  esplaiiaiivu  uf  the  coinmun  i^ctitimetitsof  j 
nankiiK) — including,  of  course,  an  explanation  of  the  i>riuciide» 
which  regulat«  them-*would  be  an  acquisition  of  the  very  high* 
est  value. 
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ceediugly  sLniple,  and,  ii'  allowance  be  made  for  prelU 
minary  conditions,  appear  to  be  comprised  in  tbc  fol- 
lowing proposition, — A  eauxe  h  something  Jblloived 
by  some  other  thiiig,  by  which  it  tcotdd  have  been 
Jollowed  ihottf^h  ?io/hijiff  el^te  had  been. 

In  every  instance  of  causation,  in  tbc  common  ac- 
ceptation oi  the  term,  wc  must  plainly  allow  for  things 
preliminary.  When  we  siiy  that  a  storm  at  sea  was 
the  cause  of  a  certain  shipwreck,  it  is  plain  that  the 
chip  itself,  the  materials  of  which  it  was  constructed, 
the  eea  on  which  it  was  sailing,  and  many  other  par- 
ticulars, were  things  without  the  previous  existence  of 
which  the  storm  would  not  have  caused  the  MTCck. 
When  we  say  that  the  dampneSiS  of  the  apartment 
was  the  cause  of  injuring  a  certain  portrait,  it  is  no 
less  plain  that  the  portrait  Itself,  tbc  artist  who  paint- 
ed it,  tbc  colours  with  which  it  was  painted,  and  many 
other  particulars,  were  things  without  the  previous 
•existence  of  which  the  dampness  of  the  apartment 
would  not  have  caused  the  injury.  Even  when  we 
say  that  the  Almighty  was  tlie  cause  or  creator  of 
ihc  world,  there  are  things  which  must  be  regarde<l 
as  preliminary, — certain  views,  to  wit,  or  intentions 
in  the  divine  mind. 

After  making  allowance,  liowevcr,  for  such  preli- 
minaries, a  cause,  I  imagine,  is  merely,  as  already  de- 
fined,— something  followed  by  some  other  thing,  by 
ivhich  it  would  have  been  followed  though  nothing 
else  had  been.  And  an  cfiFect,  of  course,  is  something 
which  follows  some  otlicr  thing,  and  which  it  would 
liavc  followed  though  nothing  else  had  been. 

The  smallest  reflection  seems  suflicicnl  to  establish 
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the  correctness  of  this  ncrouiit  of  causation.  When  we 
say  that  a  stonn  at  sea  was  the  cause  of  a  certain  ship* 
wreck,  it  seems  manifest  titat  our  meaning  is.  that,  if 
allowance  he  made  for  preliminary  conditions,  the  ship. 
wreck  would  have  happened  though  there  had  been 
nothing  hut  the  storm.  When  wc  say,  that  the  damp- 
ness of  the  apartment  was  the  cause  of  injuring  a  cer- 
tain portrait,  it  seems  also  manifest  that  our  meaning 
is,  that,  if  allowance  he  ma<le  for  preliminary  condi- 
tions, the  portrait  would  have  been  injured  though 
there  had  been  nothing  but  the  dampness  of  the  apart- 
ment. When  wc  say,  that  a  stroke  from  a  horse  was 
the  cause  of  a  person's  death,  it  seems  likewise  raani- 
fcst  that  our  meaning  is,  that,  if  allowance  be  made 
for  pTclimiuary  conditions,  the  death  of  the  person 
wouhl  have  happened  though  there  had  been  nothing 
but  the  stroke  from  the  horse.  \Vhen  we  say  that  the 
misconduct  of  an  individual  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  evil,  it  still  seems  manifest  that  our  meaning 
is,  that,  if  allowance  be  made  for  preliminary  condi- 
tions, the  evil  would  have  happened  though  there 
had  been  nothing  but  the  misconduct  of  the  indivi- 
dual: And  so  in  all  other  cases.* 

Things,  it  ia  true,  arc  often  styled  the  canses  of  ef- 
fects, which  arc  separated  from  them  by  intervening 
media;  but  such  things  are  not  tlieir  causes,  proper- 
ly so  called.  They  are  only  the  causes  which  lead  H 
tliem,  and,  to  distinguish  them  from  real  causes,  they 
are  usually  styled  remote  causes. 

Dr  Brown,  in  his  Inquiry^  remarks,  that  every  de- 
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fimtion  of  causation  must  be  erroueous,  "  tbat  excludes 
the  possible  agency  of  coexisting  objects,  which,  sepa- 
rately, might  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  the  par. 
ticutar  phenomenon,  that  is  referred  to  any  one  of 
them.  A  hand,  for  example,  may  hold  a  piece  of  iron, 
and  may  approacli  a  loadstone  with  it,  in  exactly  the 
&ame  direction,  and  with  exactly  tlie  same  velocity,  as 
that  with  which  the  iron,  if  free,  would  itself  have  a]»- 
proacbed  it.  In  this  case,  it  is  evident,  that,  whether 
we  regard  the  motion  of  the  iron  as  produced  by  the 
hand,  or  by  the  loadstone,  ihe  first  ohJecC  misfit  not 
have  been,  and  yd  the  second  might  have  existed" 

The  definition  I  have  proposed,  howeyer,  complete- 
ly meets  such  a  case ;  though,  in  reality,  it  would  be 
of  little  consequence  whether  it  met  it  or  not,  for  there 
is  no  reason  to  behevc  that  the  case  c\cx  happens.  It 
is  certainly  true  tbat  a  hand  may  hold  a  piece  of  iron, 
and  approach  a  loadstone  with  it,  in  exactly  the  same 
direction,  and  with  exactly  the  same  velocity,  aatbat 
witli  which  the  iron,  if  free,  would  have  approached 
it;  but  in  tliese  circumstances,  the  loadstone  is  either 
not  the  cause  of  the  velocity  at  all,  or,  if  both  the 
loadstone  and  the  hand  be  its  cause,  the  iron  is  acted 
on  by  two  causes,  and  consequently,  though  the  zv/o- 
eity  be  the  same,  its  jxnver — its  power  to  ovcTcome 
resistance,  for  example — is  doubled.  And  in  every 
case,  without  a  single  exception,  if  a  body  be  acted  on 
by  hco  or  more  forces,  though  the  velocity  be  the 
same  as  if  there  were  only  one  of  them,  yet  the  poiccr 
of  the  velocity  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  conjoint  forces.  The  effect,  therefore,  though 
apparenlhj  the  same,  is  really  different    It  possesses 
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althbutes  which  oue  of  the  forces  could  not  have 
given  it. 

If  the  definition  I  have  proposcti  be  received,  it  is 
almost  self-evident  that  the  exercise  of  volition  in- 
cludes causation  ;  for,  beyond  all  question,  whenever 
this  exercise  takes  plnce,  it  is  followed  by  something 
by  which,  (after  allowing  for  preliminary  conditions,) 
it  would  have  been  followed  tliough  nothing  else  had 
been.  Every  person  indeed  admits,  even  the  advo- 
cates of  necessity,  that  the  exercise  of  volition  includes 
causation. 

It  include*  causation,  too,  of  the  liighcst  kind.  We 
certainly  reckon  matter  to  be  a  species  of  cause.  A 
wound  by  a  sword,  we  say,  is  the  cause  of  pain ;  an 
impulse  from  one  body,  we  also  say,  is  the  cause  of 
motion  in  other  bodies;  and  so  in  a  thou$:ind  other 
instances-  Indeed  the  whole  structure  of  common  lan- 
guage shows  that  matter  is  reckoned  a  cause  of  things. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  reckoned  a  cause  of  eC[xuX 
rank  with  miud.  In  every  condition  in  which  matter 
is  placctl,  it  acts  necessarily.  A  wound  by  a  sword 
eannot  avoid  giving  pain,  and  an  impulse  from  one 
body  cannot  avoid  giving  motion  to  other  bodies, 
flatter,  in  short,  in  the  eircumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed,  has  but  one  line  of  acting,  from  which  it  can- 
not possibly  deviate. 

The  case  is  totally  different  with  mind,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  volition.  It  is  uureatraincd  either  by  exte- 
rior or  interior  influence,  and  instead  of  being  confi- 
ned to  one  line  of  acting,  it  may  resort  to  any  one  of 
an  indefinite  number,  or  decline  acting  altogether. 
, ,  The  eilects,  too,  of  which  matter  is  the  cause,  are 
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so  situated,  tliat  every  one  of  them  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  some  prior  one*  thai  with  some  prior  one, 
and  so  on.  And  hence  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any 
thing  up  to  matter  as  its  source.  In  other  words, 
matter  has  the  power  of  contiuutHg  chagges,  but  has 
no  power  of  heffinnhg  changes- 

Tbe  effects  of  vrhich  miod.  in  the  exercise  of  voli- 
tion, is  the  cause,  arc  very  difTcrciitly  situated.  The 
very  essence  of  an  exercise  of  volition  consists  in  be- 
ing,^^ — in  not  being  insefMrahly  connecled  with  any 
thing  prior.  It  is  something  whicli.  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  might  have  happened,  or  might  not 
have  happened ;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  therefore, 
to  trace  things  to  vohtion  as  their  source.  In  other 
words,  mind,  in  the  cxerdsc  of  volition,  is  not  only 
capable  of  conthnihi^  changes,  but  of  heffiuniitg  chan- 
ges. It  can  give  rise  to  tiew  eteHts^  and  neie  aeries 
of  events,  and  to  as  many  of  them  as  do  not  surpass 
tlie  extent  of  its  freedom.  > 

Matter,  too,  being  a  necessary  8gcnt>  must  submit 
to  whatever  ^fctf  is  applied  to  it.     It  must  always 
act  as  it  is  acted  upon,  and  may  be  amtpeUed  by  mind  . 
to  do  any  thing  of  which  its  attributes  are  capable. 

But  mind  cannot  be  thus  controlled  by  matter.  In 
the  exercise  of  volition,  bciug  free,  it  cannot  beyorc«Z 
at  all.  It  may  act  according  to  circumstances  pre- 
sented to  it,  but  it  acts  from  tUelf^  and  as  itself  sees 
meet.  It  may  coinpcl  matter  to  do  many  things,  but 
matter  can  cotttjtel  it  to  do  nothing.  CofnpaUion  is 
totally  inapplicable  to  it.  It  acf^,  but  it  is  never  act' 
ed  upon, 

I  may  add,  that  the  mind  is  an  intelUgeitt  agcntr 
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and  iu  tlie  exercise  of  volition,  iU  intelligence  is  al> 
ways  more  or  less  employed.  When  wc  choose  things, 
we  Iiave  unilbnnly  at  the  time  some  acquaintance 
vricli  thetn,  and  frequently  also  au  acquamtance  witli 
a  Tohety  of  their  relations. 

So  completely  superior,  indeed,  as  a  cause,  is  mind 
reckoned  to  matter,  that  when  they  act  in  conjunction, 
wc  arc  apt  to  ascribe  causation  almost  excliuively  to  the 
former,  and  to  regard  the  latter  as  hardly  a  cause  at 
all.  Ifamurder,for  example,  be  committed  by  thcdis* 
chaise  of  a  musket,  the  stroke  oftlie  bullet,  its  motion 
through  the  air,  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder,  the 
drawing  of  the  trigger,  and  the  volition  of  a  liuman 
being,  arc  all  concerned  in  producing  the  fatal  result ; 
but  the  human  being  alone  we  arc  apt  to  regard  as 
the  cause,  and  to  look  on  the  musket,  the  powder,  the 
trigger,  and  the  bullet,  as  circumstances  quite  inferior 
and  subordinate.  Nor  would  our  sentiments  be  alter* 
ed.  though,  instead  of  three  or  four  intermediate  cir- 
cumstances, there  ivcre  three  or  four  thousand.  Mind, 
in  short,  we  regard  as  ther»/^/-,  and  matter  as  the  sub- 
ject; mind  as  the  matter,  and  matter  as  the  servant; 
mind  as  the  principal,  and  matter  as  the  accessory. 
A  distinction  is  made  by  philosophers  between  what 
they  call  physictil  and  iifficidnt  causes.     But  a  cause 
which  is  not  ^fftcient  is  really  no  cause  at  all.     It  is 
a  cause  which  wants  the  power  of  causation,  and  of 
course  a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  common  language, 
caumiioH  and  cjffi<iency  are  merely  names  for  one  and 
the  same  thing,  viewed  under  different  aspects. 

A  physical  cause,  as  understood  by  philosophers, 
is  nothing  but  a  comtant  aiitecedeftt.    It  is  not  some- 
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thing  which  is  followed  by  some  other  thing,  and  hy 
which  (if  wc  except  jircliniinary  conditions)  it  would 
haTC  been  followed,  though  nothing  else  had  been. 
This  last  arciim stance,  though  the  very  essence  oF 
causation,  in  the  common  import  of  the  term,  is  thrown 
aside  by  philosophers  altogether,  and  constancij  of  an- 
tecedence exclusively  fixed  on. 

Stewart,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
remarks,  that  *'  when  it  is  said  that  every  change  in 
nature  indicates  the  operatiou  of  a  cause,  the  word 
cause  expresses  something  whicli  is  supposed  to  be 
necessarily  connected  with  the  change;  and  without 
which  it  could  not  have  happened.  This  may  be  call- 
ed the  nielap?iysical  meaning  of  the  word  ;  and  such 
causes  may  be  called  meiaphjaical  or  efficient  eauset. 
In  natural  philosophy,  however,  when  we  speak  of  one 
thing  being  the  cause  of  another,  all  that  we  mean  is, 
that  the  two  are  constantly  conjoined;  go  that  when 
we  see  the  one,  we  may  expect  the  other.  These  con- 
junctions we  learn  from  experience  alone ;  and  mth- 
out  an  acquaintance  with  them,  we  could  not  accom- 
modate our  conduct  to  the  established  course  of  »»- 
tnre.  The  causes  which  are  the  objects  of  our  inres" 
ligation  in  natural  philosophy,  may,  for  tlie  sake  of 
distinction,  be  styled  physical  cataes." 

"  I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge,"  (Stewart  adds,) 
"  that  tliis  doctrine,  concerning  the  object  of  natural 
philoeophy,  is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  popidar  pre- 
judices. Wlicn  a  man,  unaccustomed  to  metaphysi- 
cal speculations,  is  told,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
science  of  physics  gives  no  information  couceming  the 
efficient  causes  of  the  phenomena  about  which  it  is 
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employed^  he  fccis  some  degree  of  surprise  and  mortU] 
fication." 

No  wonder  that  when  a  man  unaccustomed  to  ine- 
tapbysical  speculations  is  told,  for  tbc  first  time,  that 
the  science  of  physics  gives  no  infonoation  concerning 
the  efficient  causes  of  the  phenomena  about  which  it 
is  employed,  ho  should  feel  some  degree  of  surprise 
and  mortification.  He  is  accustomed  to  hear  philo- 
sophers say  that  physical  science  explains  the  causcn 
of  things;  that  is,  as  he  understands  the  expression, 
their  pfjkient  causes,  for  a  cause  not  efficient,  is,  in 
tbc  common  use  of  the  term,  no  cause  at  all :  and  it 
is  qnite  natural  that  he  should  feci  some  surprise  and 
mortification  when  told,  for  the  first  time,  that  philo- 
sophers have  completely  beguiled  him,  by  putting  a 
new  meaning  on  an  old  term,  and  that  they  hardly 
even  touch  on  a  subject  which  he  was  led  to  believe 
it  was  their  great  object  to  expound.  ' 

Stewart  goes  on  to  remark,  *'  that  tlie  natural  bias 
of  the  mind,  is  surely  to  consider  physical  events  as 
somehow  linked  tc^cthcr,  and  material  substances  as 
possessed  of  certain  powers  and  virtues,  which  fit  them 
to  protlucc  particular  effects." 

Beyond  all  controversy,  the  natural  bias  of  the 
mind  is  as  Stewart  here  states  it.  We  <i<t  believe 
matter  to  possess  certain  powerx  and  virtues  which  fit 
it  to  produce  particular  effects,  and  of  course  to  be 
something  very  different  from  a  mere  comtant  ante- 
eedetil. 

*'  That  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  tite 
case,"  Stewart  adds,  •'  has  been  shown  in  a  very  satis- 
lactory  manner  by  Hume,  and  by  other  writers ;  and 
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inust,  indeed,  appear  evident  to  every  person  on  a  mo- 
ment's reflection." 

These  remarks  I  cannot  but  regard  as  very  cxtra- 
ordinar^^  proceeding,  as  they  do,  irom  one  who  has  no 
great  fondness  for  paradoxes.  The  doctrine  which  Stew- 
art would  have  us  to  reeeive,"as  evident  on  a  moment's 
reflection,"  is  this — that  matter,  though  accompanied 
with  results,  is  merely  their  constant  antecedent,  and 
has  no  influence  orei  them  at  all ;  that  though  we 
speak  of  the  sun  as  afibrding  light,  yet  the  sun  never 
affords  any  light ;  that  though  we  speak  of  fire  as 
afibrding  heat,  yet  fire  never  affords  any  heat ;  that 
though  we  speak  of  food  as  afibrding  Dourishmcnt,  yet 
food  never  affords  any  nourishment ;  that  tliough  wc 
speak  of  drink  as  affording  refreshment,  yet  drink 
never  afibrds  any  refreshment ;  that  though  we  speak 
of  houses  as  afibrding  shelter,  yet  bouses  never  afford 
any  shelter,  &e.  &c. 

If  we  ask  who  or  what  then  is  it  that  affords  these 
comforts  ?  Stewart  will  answer.  That  it  is  the  Author 
of  nature,— the  Author  of  nature,  hj  his  own  direct 
and  excimive  agency ;  that  the  Author  of  nature  af^ 
fords  bght  wittiout  using  the  influence  or  instnimen- 
tality  of  the  sun  ;  that  the  Author  of  nature  affords 
beat  without  using  the  influence  or  instrumentality  of 
fire ;  that  the  Author  of  nature  affords  nourishment 
without  using  the  iulUience  or  instrumentality  of  food ; 
that  the  Author  of  nature  affords  refreshment  with- 
out using  the  influence  or  instrumentality  of  drink  ; 
that  the  Author  of  nature  affords  shelter  without  using 
the  influence  or  iDstrumcn tality  of  houses.  In  short, 
that  nothing  material  has  auy  power  or  injlueitce,  or 
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Junction  of  ntty  kiml,  or  of  amj  degree;  that  the  Au- 
thor of  nature  does  every  tiling  himself  that  matter 
geews  to  do ;  and  that  when  we  speak  of  rV  as  doing 
things,  wo  are  mezely  giving  way  to  vulgar  preju-> 
dices. 

I  atn  quite  aware  that  the  frteuds  of  religion  are  in 
the  practice  of  maiDtoining,  that  it  is  the  Author  of 
nature  who  has  bestowetl  on  matter  all  the  powers  it 
possesses ;  that  it  is  he  who  preserves  its  powers  in 
being,  and  that  he  employs  them  in  accomplishing 
his  purposes  according  to  his  pleasure.  But  tliis  is 
an  entirely  different  doctrine  from  that  of  Steitart. 
Stewart's  doctrine  is,  that  the  Author  of  nature  has 
bestowc<l  on  matter  no  jKticerx  at  till ;  of  course,  that 
he  never  preserve*  its  powers  in  being,  Jtor  ever  em« 
ploys  them  in  accomplisliing  bis  purposes,  as  it  has 
no  powers  to  be  preserved  or  to  be  employed.  In 
short,  that  matter  is  merely  the  occasion  or  antece- 
dent of  the  Author  of  nature's  making  use  of  his  wca 
power. 

I  have  Bgaia  and  again  stated  this  doctrine  to  per« 
sous  unaccustomed  to  metaphysical  speculations,  and 
though  both  pious  aud  intelligent,  they  uniformly  re- 
garded it  aa  a  mere  philosophical  reverie,  somewhat 
akin  to  that  of  Malebranche  about  seeing  tilings  only 
in  the  divine  mind.* 


*  It  (blluVB  from  Stewart's  doctrine,  ttiat  wlien  mankind  arc 
nuppci»»1  to  Ite  t-riiployiiig  muterial  impleiiK^iits  for  arounplisbiog 
tbe  piirpuscs  they  have  in  view,  tUey  sure  uctufillj  cmpluyinj^  God 
kimxlf.  Thua,  when  a  man  «Tnp^ays  a  lercr  fur  raisioji;  a  weight, 
he  actUiiDy  empltiy«  Gnd  tu  raise  it,  for  the  ]evt^r  hiu  no  inRiifttife 
wbaterer  ;  4a<l  when  a  man  emplays  a  Eteain  engiiiv  to  impel  a 
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The  origin  of  our  idea  of  causation  is  plainly  to  b^ 
ascribed  to  our  observing  the  succeesions  of  things. 
We  perceive,  for  instance,  on  impulse  from  one  boJy 
to  be  followed  by  motion  iu  another,  without  pcrcciviug 
any  thing  else  (except  preliminary  conditions)  that 
seems  at  all  concerned  in  the  matter ;  and  as  we  have 
repeatedly  perceived  such  events,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  impulse  from  the  one  body  had  been  followed 
by  motion  in  the  other,  though  nothing  else  (if  we  ex- 
cept preliminary  conditions)  had  been  at  all  concerned 
in  the  matter.  In  other  wordit,  we  believe  the  impulse 
from  the  one  body  to  be  tlie  cause  of  the  motion  in  the 
other.  In  like  manner,  we  are  conscious  of  an  act  <^ 
volition's  being  followed  by  the  detention  of  an  idea. 
without  being  conscious  of  any  thing  else  (excepting 
preliminary  conditions)  tliat  seems  at  all  concerned 
in  the  matter  ;  and  having  been  repeatedly  conscious 
of  such  events,  we  arc  led  to  believe  that  the  act  of 
volition  had  been  followed  by  the  detention  of  the 


vcs*«I  tliroiigfa  Oie  oceiui,  1i«  nrtiiatl^r  employs  God  to  itiip*!  It ; 
for  the  engine  luu  nv  inHucucv  wlwtvvcir.  Yes,  iiivrv,  irhvn  n  niui 
employs  II  pistul  to  luurdvr  tmotbcr,  ho  actually  cmpbyH  Gad  to 
tDurder  hitn.  fur  tW  pistol  hu  nu  iiiDii«>tc«  wlinlvver ;  and  vheo 
a  maci  employs  arsenic  to  poijHin  another,  he  actually  cmploya  God 
t9  poisOQ  him,  fvr  the  ursenic  hits  no  IdAucocc  wkat«rer- 

Many  nurthy  nicu,  I  know,  have  einbractid  tha  doctrine  of 
Stewart,  from  its  appearance  of  piety  iintler  some  t^  its  aspects. 
I  would  bcjj,  bovrever,  tn  cuutiou  thetu  n-spratiiig  tt.s  caiiiwquencps, 
or  at  lcft»tto  inform  tbcm,  that  thcyshouH  speak  out  n  little  more 
distinctly,  anil  let  us  Bt'e  bow  their  doctrine  really  IooIck.  Their 
doctrine  utaihilates  teivnd  cautes  allogether^Af  we  except  roli- 
tisBft  vbich  Are  not  imuajly  styled  sccuuii  cjiuws- 


idea,  though  nothing  else,  except  preHminary  condi- 
tions, bad  been  at  all  concerned  in  the  matter.  In 
other  words,  wc  are  led  to  believe  the  act  of  volition 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  detention  of  the  idea.  To  sup- 
pose there  is  any  thing  more  mysterious  in  the  case. 
is  merely  to  create  mysteries  out  of  our  own  imagina- 
tions. 

I'hiloBOphers,  however,  have  given  a  very  diflTcretit 
accouut  of  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  causation.  Stewart 
contends,  that  it  arises  from  a  distinct  and  original 
'principle ;  that  causation  is  primarily  regarded  as  au 
attribute  of  mind,  and  tliat  it  is  in  consequence  of 
association  it  is  ever  reganlcd  as  an  attribute  of  mat* 
ter.  **  In  stating  tbc  argument  for  the  existence  of 
"^  Deity,"  says  be,  "  seTcral  modem  philosophers  bare 
been  at  pains  to  illustrate  that  law  of  our  nature, 
which  leads  us  to  refer  every  change  wc  perceive  in 
the  universe,  to  tbc  operation  of  an  ef&cirnt  causci 
This  reference  is  not  tbc  result  of  reasoning,  but  ne- 
cessarily accompanies  (he  perception,  so  as  to  render  it 
impofisihle  for  us  t<i  see  the  change,  without  feeling 
the  conviction  of  the  operation  of  some  cause  by  which 
It  was  produced ;  much  in  tbc  same  manner  in  which 
wc  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  a  sensation,  without 
being  impressed  with  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a 
scnticDt  being.  Hence,  1  apprehend,  it  is.  tliat  when 
we  sec  two  events  constantly  conjoined,  wc  are  led  to 
associate  the  idea  of  causation,  or  efficiency,  with  the 
former,  and  to  refer  to  it  that  power  or  energy  by 
which  the  change  was  producetl ;  in  consequence  of 
which  association,  we  come  to  consider  philosophy  as 
the  knowledge  of  efficient  causes,  and  lose  sight  of  the 
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0])eration  of  mind,  in  producing  the  phcnomcua  of 
nature."  ^ 

Tbifi  notion,  however,  that  our  belief  of  causation  is 
owing  to  a  distinct  and  original  principle  of  our  con- 
stitution, though  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
tjie  school  to  which  Stewart  belongs,  is  not  warranted 
by  a  single  phenomenon ;  and  with  regard  to  our 
ascribing  causation  to  the  former  of  two  connected 
events,  wc  never  do  tlus  uuless  we  believe  that  the  form- 
er would  h  ave  been  accompanied  with  the  latter,  though 
nothing  else,  except  preliminary  conditions,  had  been. 

Dr  Brown  isof  opiuion,  that  our  belief  of  causation 
is  primarily  occasioned  by  our  observing  the  succes- 
sions of  material  things.  "  It  is  impossible."  says  he, 
in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  KfTcct, 
"  to  attend  to  the  common  language  of  the  Science  of 
Mind,  without  perceiving  its  innumerable  dcTirationa 
from  the  aiiatt^ies  of  power  in  the  mutual  agencies  of 
material  substances.  The  phenomena  of  mind  succeed 
each  other  in  a  certain  order,  the  phenomena  of  mat- 
ter also  have  their  peculiar  order  ;  but  were  nc  to 
judge,  by  the  language  of  each,  from  which  of  the  twa 
sequences  our  notion  of  power  is  derived,  the  probabi- 
lity would  seem  on  the  side  of  tlie  latter.  It  Is  only 
in  poetry  that  nishcs,  and  joys,  and  sorrows,  are  ascrit 
bed  to  inanimate  objects;  while,  even  in  common  con-* 
versation,  ne  never  speak  of  the  faculties  and  passion^ 
of  the  soul,  without  a  series  of  metaphors,  borrowed, 
from  changes  that  take  place  in  the  objects  around  us. 
And,  indeed,  when  we  consider,  not  the  languaga 
only,  but  the  very  abstractions,  and  imaginations,  of 
which  theories  are  madC|  wc  discover  innumerable 
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attempi£  to  materialise  every  operation  of  the  mind» ' 
but  very  few  attempts  to  spiritualise  the  operations 
of  matter.** — "  It  is  only,'*  says  he,  in  another  passage, 
"  where  great  and  nnusual  phenomena  occur,  and  no 
visible  cause  is  discerned,  that  the  immediate  agency 
of  spirits  is  supposed.  It  is  a  dignu*  vindice  nodas, 
and  a  God  is  therefore  introduced ;  because  mind, 
whicli  is  the  only  power  that  is  altogether  invisible, 
furnishes  the  only  analogy  to  which  recourse  can  be 
had.  When  sounds,  therefore,  arc  heard  from  the 
monntains.  the  grove,  or  the  stream,  while  around  the 
hearer  no  blast  is  stirring ;  when  a  voice  of  many  thun- 
ders cries  aloud,  and  fire  flashes  from  the  clouds,  which, 
the  very  moment  before,  were  one  gloomy  stillness,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  heart  and  knee  of  man  should 
IJiU  prostrate,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  mighty  Spirit- 
But  this  belief  is  the  natural  result  of  an  analogical 
reasoning,  which,  in  a  certain  rude  state  of  pbysical 
sdence,  is  irresistible,  and  differs  not  in  the  slightest 
degree,  from  a  thousand  other  reasonings  of  analogy 
in  physics,  in  which  the  cause  supposed  is  not  spiritual 
but  material" 

If  the  definition  of  causation  which  I  ventured  to 
propose  be  admitted,  there  is  hardly  room  for  any 
doubt  respecting  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  it,— the  idea 
of  necessary  and  iminteUigcftt  cmiseJi  must  be  chiefly 
derived  from  our  observing  the  operations  of  matter, 
and  that  oijree  and  intelligent  ones,  from  our  obser- 
ving the  operations  of  volition.  It  may  be  asked,  in- 
deed, which  of  these  operations  is  Jirst  observed  by 
ua;  but  such  a  question  hardly  merits  an  answer.  It 
is  precisely  the  same  as  asking  whether  we  be  first 
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coDsciom  of  volition  and  iotcUigence,  or  of  tbe  cou< 
ception  and  belief  of  things  outward. 

The  truth  is,  that  would  philosophers  be  satiBQed 
with  the  commoD  mcaoing  of  the  word  caujie,  they 
might  easily  solre,  in  a  few  sentences,  a  variety  of 
■questions,  which,  at  present,  costs  them  the  labour  of 
long  dissertations.  It  is  the  optional  meaning  of 
their  own  that  has  chiefly  involval  the  subject  lu  dif- 
£cult)'. 

When  an  object  which  is  a  cause  is  actuaUy  accom- 
pamed  by  an  effect,  it  is  said  to  produce  the  effect 
The  protlitction  of  an  effect  is  merely  the  effect  acttt. 
alii/  taking  place,  and  docs  not  imply  anything  iff- 
iersnediate  between  it  and  its  cause. 

An  effect's  being  consistent  or  eot/rpatlbte  with  the 
bdng  of  a  particular  cause,  is  stylc^l  the  jtoiver  of  thai 
cause.  The  quantum  of  effect  whicli  is  consistent  or 
compatible  with  its  being,  is  styled  the  decree  of  its 
power ;  and  when  the  effect  is  actually  talking  place, 
the  power  is  said  to  be  exerted,  or  to  be  in  operation. 
The  operation  of  a  cause,  or  of  the  power  of  a  cause, 
is  nothing  but  some  of  its  effects  nc/«uv//^  ^ojiiVf^  ^/oce. 
Before  a  particular  effect,  indeed,  takes  place,  a  vari- 
ety of  intermediate  things  may  happen  which  imply 
the  operation  of  power ;  but  these  intermediate  things 
arc  in  reality  intermediate  effects. 

Things  which  are  the  causes  of  effects  arc  said  to 
be  active,  and  things  which  are  the  recipients  of  effects 
ore  sud  to  be  passive.  Things,  therefore,  which  are 
the  causes  of  effects  which  take  place  in  themselves — 
such  as  human  beings — arc  both  uctice  and  passive. 

It  !£  of  some  importance  to  remember,  that  what  is 
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Etyled  t!ie  jMwer  of  an  object  is  merely  a  relaiioh, — ^it 
is  merely  the  coRsistenry  ox  compatibility  of  thefttfing' 
of  the  object  with  its  causing  some  effect.  In  like 
manner  the  *uftce}>tii»Ufy  of  an  object  is  merely  a  iv- 
latioH — it  is  merely  the  comislency  or  compatibUity 
of  the  being  of  the  object  with  its  receiving  some  ef- 
fect* 

£Iume  and  Brown  have  made  a  number  of  valuable 
obsenatioos  on  these  and  other  particulars.  Their 
leading  doctrine  of  inrmriable  sequence  I  cannot  bat 
regard  as  utterly  untenable ;  but  I  am  Dercrthclcss 
persuaded,  that  they  have  done  more  to  elucidate  the 
relation  of  causation  thaa  all  tbcir  predecessors  put 

tOgCtllCT. 

Mankind  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  every  change  proceeds  from  a  cause.  Whenever 
wc  witness  a  change  or  scries  of  changes,  we  are  uni- 
formly convinced  tliat  they  hare  been  causc<l  by  some- 
thing or  other.  It  wouldstrike  us  aseminently  absurd 
to  be  told  that  a  change  may  take  place^  and  yet  be 
caused  by  absolutely  nothing.  This  belief  seems  eri* 
dently  to  arise  from  experience. 

£rery  change,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  is 
sera  to  proceed  from  something  prior  to  it  Changes 
are  not  presented  to  us  as  detached  or  insulated 
things,  but.  williout  a  single  exception,  as  produced 
by  objects  tbut  precede  them.  In  oth^  words,  as 
ariung  from  causes.  Now,  what  is  the  impression  on 
our  minds  wliich  such  a  state  of  things  is  sure  to  pro* 
duee?  Beyond  all  queatiou,  so  to  connect  the  idea  of 
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change  with  that  of  causation,  as  to  make  us  bcliere 
the  latter  whenever  wc  witness  the  former  ;  that  is, 
to  inspire  us  with  the  very  belief  whose  origin  we  are 
examining, — that  every  change  has  a  cause. 

Pcrliaps  it  may  be  said  that  our  experience  is  far 
from  extending  to  the  whole  range  of  things,  and 
that,  for  aught  wc  cau  tell,  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
experience,  tJiere  may  be  cliangcs  which  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  causes,  lint  this  remark  does  not  in  any 
degree  bear  on  the  question  at  issue.  We  are  not  at 
present  inquiring  whether  the  belief  of  mankind  be 
true  or  false,  but  whence  arises  the  belief  itself.  U 
certainly  exists  as  a  mental  phenomenon  ;  and  even 
though  it  should  be  a  mere  prejudice,  still  it  must 
come  from  some  quarter  or  other.  From  what  quar- 
ter does  it  come  ?  This  is  the  only  question  wc  are 
at  present  concerned  with.  And  an  experience  that 
as  uHtfonn,  so  far  as  it  goejt,  is  perfectly  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  such  a  belief.  In  fact,  if  the  prindple 
of  association  be  well  founded,  such  an  experience 
Must  give  rise  to  if. 

Having  stated  what  appears  to  me  the  true  doe* 
trine  on  the  subject  of  causation,  I  shall  now  offer  a 
few  observations  on  the  theory  of  Dr  Brown,  a  writer 
who  has  paid  an  uncommon  degree  of  attention  to  this 
branch  of  philosophy,  but  has  given  way,  I  apprehend, 
to  notions  which  are  very  inadmissible.  I  have  ahcady 
adverted  to  some  of  the  sentiments  of  this  ingenious 
metaphysician  in  terms  of  approbation,  but  his  lead- 
ing doctrine — and  which,  indeed,  is  essentially  the 
same  with  that  of  Hume — I  cannot  but  regard  as  ut- 
terly without  foundation. 
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Dr  llrown  dcBncs  a  cause  to  be,  "  tliat  which  im- 
mediately precedes  any  change^  and  winch,  existing  at 
any  time  in  similar  circumstances,  has  been  always, 
and  will  be  always,  immediately  foUoTrcd  by  a  similar 
change.''  Hume  has  proposed  a  similar  definition; 
and  on  the  doctrine  which  it  involves,  I  would  sug- 
gest the  following  observations. 

1.  When  wc  inquire  into  the  nature  of  catuation. 
our  inquiry,  as  already  remarked,  really  resolves  itself 
into  an  examination  of  the  menning  of  the  word  Cfiittte 
or  causation,  as  used  in  common  language.  But  the 
word  cause,  as  commonly  used,  certainly  does  not  in- 
clude in  its  meaning  invariable  sequence — the  very 
esaence  of  Bromi's  definition.  To  inquire  whether, 
like  causes  in  like  circumstances  wiU  always  be  fol- 
lowed by  like  effects,  would  appear  to  the  common 
people  a  very  reasonable  inquiry ;  but  if  invariabie  ae- 
qtietice  be  included  in  the  very  meaning  of  causation, 
it  would  be  evidently  ridiculous,  and  the  same  with 
inquiring  whether  things  will  always  be  followed  by 
those  things  by  which  they  will  always  be  followed. 
Nor  do  the  common  people  deem  it  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  lows  of  nature  may  be  altered,  and  that 
things  may  produce  very  different  effects  firom  what 
they  do  at  present.  The  fire,  which  is  the  cause  of 
warmth  to-day,  may,  without  any  contradiction  they 
can  discern,  be  the  cause  of  chilliness  to-monow.  But 
according  to  Brown's  definition,  were  such  a  change 
to  take  place,  cau&aUon  never  could  be,  nor  ever  could 
have  been,  concerned  in  the  matter.  The  altcratioa 
would  be  completely  dcBtructive  of  that  invariabic- 
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ncM  of  sequence,  which,  he  alleges,  is  Involved  in  the 
very  import  of  the  term. 

2.  Brown*8  de6nition  confounds  the  meaning  of  a 
common  word  in  langua^  with  a  doctrine  maintained 
«nly  by  a  few  speculative  philosophers.  Tbe  doctrine, 
tliat  like  antecedents  arc  always  followed  by  like 
consequents,  though  certainly  entitled  to  an  attentive 
exftmination,  ia  a  doctrine  that  is  far  from  being  uni- 
versally received.  Many  eminent  philosophers  tlatly 
deny  it,  and  the  great  mass  of  mankind  pay  no  heed 
to  it  at  all.  But  whatever  be  its  truth,  it  ought  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  confounded  with  the  import  of  a  po- 
pular expression,  nor  mixed  iip%vith  the  terms  of  any 
definition.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  can  occasion 
nothing  but  perplexity.  Would  any  person  define  a 
triangle  to  be  a  figure  which  has  three  angles  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  although  a  triangle  is  really  such 
a  figure? 

-' S.  The  doctrine  of  Brown's  dcfiniUou  takes  ^r 
grtmeed,  that  causation,  as  usually  understood,  should 
be  altc^ther  set  aside,  and  something  entirely  dififer- 
ent  substituted  in  its  place  under  the  game  name.  A 
cause,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  is  something  which  admits  of  objects 
that  begin  clianges,  but,  according  to  Dt  Brown,  it  is 
merely  something  involved  in  a  series  of  changes  which 
has  no  bej^'nialn^  at-  all.  He  assumes,  as  the  very 
basis  of  his  definition,  that  there  is  nothing,  properly 
speaking,  that  he^JtA  a  change,  that  all  changes  ex- 
taid  back  through  an  ittxeprtraMy  cori/tecfad  chain  to 
eternity,  and  have  no  beginning  whatsoever ;  that 
even  the  Deity  himi9cir*-for  his  theory  docs  not  ex- 
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dude  a  Deity  of  a  certain  kind — is  a  part  of  this 
chain,  and  nothing  in  fact,  but  the  Jir^i  minister  in 
the  ndministration  of  an  immeusc  system  oi  J'atality 
which  has  neither  commencement  nor  termination. 

It  would  certainly  be  improper  to  impute  Atheism 
to  any  man  unless  he  avow  it.  It  ia  not  of  Or  Brown 
tliat  I  speak,  but  of  his  doctrine,  and  it  is  of  no  small 
importance  that  the  tendency  of  his  doctrine  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  Many,  both  n'isc  and  good  men,  have* 
no  doubt,  embraced  the  doctrine  oi  necessity,  but  they 
introduce  a  distinction  between  what  they  cull  utUurat 
and  1/toraI  necessity — a  distinction  which  Urown's 
tlieory  dues  not  admit  of — and  thus  get  rid  of  the 
consequences  that  would  otherwise  ensue ;  for  their 
Moral  necessity,  though  not  very  dearly  explained,  is 
merely  the  regular  exercise  o^  free  icU/.  S 

4.  Dt  Brown's  theory  assumes  that  free  u-iU  has^ 
no  cxistcuce.     The  doctrine  of  free  will  proceeds  up-     i 
on  the  principle,  that  like  antecedents  in  like  drcum-fl 
stances  may  be  accompanied  mth  unlike  consequents : 
Or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  although 
in  certain  circumstances  a  certain  volition  takes  place, 
yet  it  would  be  no  contradiction  to  the  constitution  of 
nature  to  suppose  that  in  the  same  circumstance*  an 
entirely  diOerent  volition,  or  no  volition  at  all,  mighty 
have  taken  place.    But  this  principle  is  destructive 
of  the  very  essence  of  Brown's  theory.     His  thcoryJ 
necessarily  demands  as  a  Jutidarueat^tl ]ioiai\i]&iQ  that; 
Jive  will  be  rejected  altogether,  and  volition  be  x^ 
garded  as  merely  a  link  in  an  infinite  chain  of  f'nMvJ 
ptirtihfi/  coiiucclcd  sequences. 
.    This  is  certainly  a  bold  postulate*    FhiIosophci$J 
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are,  do  doubt,  entitled  to  inquire  into  tbc  existence 
oijree  xviU,  as  well  as  into  the  cNlstcnce  of  any  tbing 
else ;  but  it  is  surely  not  treating  the  common  judg- 
ment of  mankind  with  due  respect,  to  set  out  witli 
the  agsitmptioH  ttmt  tberc  is  no  free  will  at  all,  and 
that  our  convictions  on  lliis  point  are  not  only  erro* 
Jieous,  but  unworthy  of  examination.  Above  all,  il 
Kccms  improper  to  build  on  such  a  postulate  an  exten- 
sive system  of  opinions,  which  are  not  only  question- 
able in  point  of  evidence,  but  which  appear  to  involve 
consequences  of  a  nature  the  most  h»:iardou8. 

The  substance  of  what  }lrown  states  concerning 
^frec  tcili  is  contained  in  the  following  passage.  "  It 
has  been  usual  for  philosophers,  by  a  very  false  dm- 
tinction,  to  which  their  imperfect  analysis  has  led,  to 
term  matter  hierf,  as  if  capable  only  of  eonthiuin^ 
changes,  and  todistingiiisli  mind  as  alone  acthe,  and 
capable  of  begiun'iTtg changes.  But  the  assuinptjon 
of  this  quality  is  founded  on  tbe  difference  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  of  the  continncd  visibility  of  the  traia 
of  changes  in  matter,  while  there  is  only  a  partial  and 
indirect  exhibition  to  our  senses,  of  tlio  train  that  is 
continued  in  mind.  If  the  whole  train  could  in  both 
cases  become  visible  to  us,  wc  should  find,  that  no 
created  mind  is  capable  of  beginning  spontaneously  a 
ficrics  of  changes,  more  than  any  ma»s  of  created  mat- 
ter. J\U  is  only  a  continuance  of  changes,  and  oHen 
of  mutual  changes.  If,  without  the  intervention  of 
matter,  thought  arise  after  thought,  and  passion  after 
passion  ;  as  often,  without  the  intervention  of  mind, 
does  tlie  motion  of  small  particles  of  matter  produce 
in  other  masses  a  long  series  of  elementary  motions. 
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If  mind  ollcn  act  upon  matter,  as  often  does  mattn 
act  upon  miad ;  aud  though  matter  csnuot  begin  a 
change  of  itself,  when  all  the  preceding  circumstances 
have  continued  the  same,  as  little,  while  all  the  pre- 
ceding circurastances  continue  the  same,  is  such  a 
change  possible  in  mind.  It  docs  not  perceive  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  an  object  to  be  perceived,  nor 
will,  without  the  suggestion  of  some  object  of  desire. 
The  trutli  is,  that  certain  changes  of  mind  invariably 
precede  certain  other  changes  of  mind,  and  certain 
changes  of  matter  cerlain  other  changes  of  matter ; 
and  also  that  certain  changes  of  mind  invariably 
precede  certain  changes  of  matter,  and  certain  chan- 
ges of  matter  invariably  precede  certain  changes  of 
mind." 

5.  The  tlieory  of  Brown  is  subversive  of  all  our  or- 
dinary ideas  on  the  subject  of  moral  obligation,  lii 
Brown  most  willingly  admits  the  existence  of  moral 
sentiments,  and  endeavours  to  explain  both  their  ori- 
gin and  tendency,  and  also  the  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong  to  which  they  give  rise.  But  tlie 
moral  sentiments  for  which  he  pleads  are  of  an  entire- 
ly dificrcut  kind  from  those  of  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. Mankind  usually  believe  that  no  moral  wrong 
is  attributable  to  an  action,  when,  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  ease,  it  cou^d  not  have  been  etherwise, — ' 
when  it  is  so  connected  with  tilings  prior,  that,  am* 
sisteitdy  with  the  constitution  of  nature,  it  behoved 
to  take  plaec-  To  blame  people  for  what  they  couid 
not  avoid,  would  appear  to  the  generality  of  mankind  j 
very  absurd  and  unwarrantable.  But  such  blame  is  fl 
not  only  admissible  under  Brown's  system,  but  the 
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only  sort  of  blame  that  is  admissible.  Hia  insepara^ 
bie  chain  offequewex  renders  the  performance  of  a 
free  action  a1t<^ther  impossible,  and  subjects  man, 
if  accountable  at  all,  to  some  mysterious  and  strange 
species  of  accountability,  which  arises  from  doing 
things  which  Iio  could  by  no  posxihilitij  omit. 

He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  our  moral  sentiments  are 
produced  by  the  perception  of  certain  actions  which 
are  fitted  to  excite  them  ;  and  this,  for  nny  purpon 
I  have  at  present  in  view,  may  be  taken  as  a  just  ac- 
count. But  are  not  these  actions  believed  by  us  to 
be^ree  ?  Would  our  sentiments  be  the  same,  if  the 
actions  were  thouglit  to  be  the  result  of  necessity  ? 
Would  we  regard  a  person  as  entitled  either  to  appro- 
batioa  or  to  disapprobation,  for  doing  what  we  arc 
persuaded  he  coidtl  not  avoid  f 

6.  The  theory  of  l)r  Brown  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  phenomena  of  repetition.  The  import  of  bis 
doctrine  is,  that  like  antecedents,  whcu  tlicy  occur  a 
second^  or  third,  or  fourth  time,  are  always  followed 
by  like  consequents  as  at  first.  The  mere  circumstance 
oi  repeated  occurrence  is  not  supposed  to  occasion  nny 
difference,  but  to  leave  everything  exactly  as  before. 
The  truth,  however,  certainly  is,  that  repeated  occur- 
rence ia  often  the  occasion  of  very  important  differen- 
ces. Unless  we  admit  that  repetition  increases  the 
associating  power  of  ideas,  a  large  class  of  phenomena 
—indeed,  all  our  intellectual  and  practical  habits— ■ 
must  be  utterly  iocxpUcable. 

It  may  be  said,  I  know,  that  in  the  case  of  repeti- 
tion the  antecedents  do  ttot  recur  in  like  circumstances 
as  before — the  rei)etition  itself  being  a  new  circura- 
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stance. — and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  that 
they  should  be  followed  by  like  cousequents.  Bnt 
this  is  only  sa.yiDg,  ia  other  words,  that  Dr  Bronn's 
theory  is  untenable;  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
than  that,  both  in  stating  and  explaining  it,  he  pro- 
ceeds on  the  supposition,  that  antecedents  do  recur  in 
like  circumstances  as  before ;  and  instead  of  allowing 
any  exceptions,  he  applies  his  doctrine  universally,— 
to  mind  as  well  as  to  matter. 

7<  In  order  to  fortify  his  theory,  Dr  Brown  main- 
tains that  the  projterliex  or  qualities  of  things  are 
the  same  with  their  potcers  and  swsceptihiiUics,  and 
that  things  arc  known  to  us  only  as  the  causes  of  the 
effects  they  produce.  "  The  words  property  and 
quality^'  says  he,  "  admit  of  exactly  the  same  defini- 
tion ;  expressing  only  a  certain  relation  of  invariable 
antecedence  and  consequence,  in  changes  that  take 
place,  on  the  presence  of  the  substance  to  which  they 
arc  ascribed.  They  arc  strictly  synonymous  with 
power ;  or,  at  least,  the  only  difference  is,  that  prO' 
jyerty  and  quality^  as  commonly  used,  comprehend 
both  the  poicers  and  suscejitihiUlies  of  substances, — • 
the  powers  of  producing  changes,  and  the  susccpUbi- ' 
lities  of  being  changed.  We  say  equally,  that  it  ia  a 
property  or  quality  of  water,  to  melt  salt,  and  that  it 
is  one  of  its  qualities  or  properties  to  freeze  or  become 
solid,  on  the  subtraction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat ; 
but  we  do  not  commonly  use  the  word  power  in  thej 
latter  of  these  cases,  and  say  that  water  has  the  power' 
of  being  frozen."  In  another  passage  he  maintains, 
that  it  is  only  as  possessing  power  that  things  are  con- 
ceived by  us  to  exist,  "  and  their  poyvers,  thereforcj 
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or  efficiencies,  are,  relatively  to  us,  t!ieir  whole  exist- 
enoe." 

These  iJosUions  I  cAonot  but  regard  as  very  extra- 
ordinary. The  kngth,  breadtht  and  thickness,  of  ma- 
terial objeets,  are  usually  thought  not  only  to  be  qua- 
iiiiext  but  the  distinguishing  qualities  which  matter 
possesses.  They  are  looked  on  as  so  indispensable  to 
matter,  that  many  hare  represented  them  as  consti- 
tuting its  very  essence.  But  are  length,  breadth,  and 
thieliHCASt  known  to  us  only  as  causes  ?  Arc  they 
viewed  as  mere  powers  or  JitHctions,  like  the  attributes 
which  excite  lieat,  or  cold,  or  taste,  or  sound,  or  smell  ? 
Dr  Brown,  in  his  zeal  for  Lis  theory,  has  forgotten 
the  primary  qutdities  of  matter  altogether. 

It  is  true,  that  matter  produces  in  us  a  variety  of 
ideas,  and  (hat  it  is  in  consequence  of  these  ideas  we 
become  acquainted  with  it;  but  this  is  very  ditfercnt 
from  knowing  it  only  as  the  cause  of  ideas>  and  lends 
to  very  different  eonclusions.  Did  we  know  matter 
only  as  the  cause  of  ideas,  we  never  could  know  it  as 
extended  ;  for  causation  aud  extension  are  surely  not 
the  same  thing,  nor  could  any  one  infer  the  latter  from 
the  former. 

Dr  Brown,  indeed,  elsewhere  remarks,  that  to  know 
a  cause  as  matter,  is  to  know  it  "  as  an  extciuled  and 
re»sting  mass ;"  but  this  is  merely  giviug  up  his  po- 
sition :  that  it  is  known  to  us  only  as  possessing  cer- 
tain powers,  and  that  its  ]K>wers  or  e^iciencies  are, 
relatively  to  us,  its  whole  existence.  For  if  it  be  known 
to  us  as  extended,  unquestionably  its  powers  or  cihci- 
cndes  arc  not,  relatively  to  us,  its  whole  existence ;  for 
its  length,  its  brcadtli,  its  thickness,  its  magnitude, 
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its  figure,  and  various  otiicr  attributes,  arc  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  its  efficiencies,  and,  rektivcly  to  us,  these 
attributes  are  certaiuly  something,-^ in  fact,  the  prin< 
ripal  endowinonts  nrbicli  it  possesses. 

I  may  also  remark,  tbat  Dr  Brown  considers  the 
caUMa  of  ideas  as  the  same  with  thtir  objects  :  but 
liere,  too,  be  is  manifestly  mistaken.  The  causes  of 
idoas  are  the  circumstances  which  excite  tbein  ;  but 
their  ofyects,  as  tbat  word  is  usually  undcrstooil,  arc 
the  tilings  of  which  the  ideas  afford  us  the  know- 
ledge. These  things  are  not  to  be  confounded ;  for, 
tlioiigh,  on  many  occasions,  tbc  same  thing  may  be 
both  cauge  and  olffccf,  yet  on  others  it  is  difFercnt. 
Tn  rending  n  book,  for  example,  there  may  be  swg- 
gcsted  to  us  the  idea  of  some  distant  body;  the  body 
is  the  object  of  the  idea,  the  exciting  cause  is  the  book. 

In  making  these  observations,  Iiowevor,  on  Dr 
Brown's  theory  of  causation,  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  withhold  from  him  the  praise  of  great  ingenuity 
in  conducting  his  researches,  and  of  Iiaving  complete- 
ly unfolded  n  variety  of  important  phenomena,  which 
had  utterly  bafHcd  the  acutencss  of  bis  predecessors. 
There  is  one  question  particularly,  though  not  exa- 
mined in  Iiis  Inquiry  into  the  Belation  of  Cause  and 
Fiff'eci,  on  wbicli  he  has  thrown  a  very  distinct  light— 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul.  Before  his  time  philoso- 
phers were  much  in  th  c  practice  of  representing  oiir  dif- 
ferent thoughts  as  a  kind  of  di^t'iHct entities,  resulting 
from  certain  ^jom'^t/'a-  or facidties ;  and  from  this  it  diil 
not  seem  very  unwarrantable  to  infer,  that  our  thoughts 
might  be  entities  resulting  from  powers  or  faculties  be- 
longing to  matter,  for  matter  seems  just  as  capable  of 
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^ving  rise  to  such  Entities  as  any  tiling  else.  There 
seems  no  more  difficulty,  for  instance,  in  concciTing 
that  motion  in  matter  may  give  rise  to  thought,— i/* 
thought  be  a  tiistmct  eiitfti/, — than  in  conceiving  that 
thought  may  give  rise  to  motion  in  matter.  The  two 
kinds  of  things,  indcei],  arc  totally  different ;  but  that 
no  more  hinders  the  former  from  giving  rise  to  the 
latter,  than  the  latter  from  giving  rise  to  the  former. 
Matter  is  certainly  not  more  different  from  thought, 
than  thought  is  from  matter.  Let  lis  adopt,  how- 
ever, the  sentiments  of  Brown,  that  thought  is  not 
a  distinct  entity  at  all ;  that  it  is  merely  a  state  or 
condi/imt  of  something,  and  beyond  all  question,  as 
thought  is  immaterial,  that  something  must  be  im- 
material  likewise ;  for  matter,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  cose,  cannot  exist  in  an  immaterial  state. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  though  nothing  ean 
be  more  repreliensibic  than  that  species  of  pliilosopliy, 
vhich  has  no  other  aim  than  to  subvert  the  principles 
of  religion  and  morals,  yet  every  liberty  should  be 
given  to  fair  inquiry.     If  those  who  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  science  of  mind  are  to  be  exposed  to 
the  impntition  of  Atheism  whenever  they  fall  into 
any  considerable  mistake,  they  never  ean  conduct  their 
researches  with  requisite  impartiality  and  freedom. 
In  fact,  such  imputations  have  an  obvious  tendency 
to  make  the  friends  of  religion  withdraw  from  this 
study  altogether,  and  to  tlirow  it  into  the  hands  of 
those  desperate  men  who  care  not  for  imputations  of 
Atheism,  or  even  glory  in  them.     That  truth  will 
ultimately  be  reached  in  the  science  of  mind  as  well 
a«  in  the  science  of  matter,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt ; 
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but  in  all  probability  it  will  not  be  till  we  liave  pasMil 
throitgb  not  a  few  cnorfi. — some  of  tlicm  perhaps  of 
a  very  serious  kiiul.  I  have  already  mentioned,  tliat 
I  cannot  but  ri'f^urd  the  leading  doctrine  of  Brown's 
Kystem  as  pointing  to  very  dangerous  concluuons; 
but  far  from  admitting  tlicsc  couclu^ous,  he  distinct* 
]y  disowns  tliem,  and  announces  a  variety  of  opinions 
exceedingly  analogous  to  those  which  have  been  es- 
poused by  many  of  the  most  devout  men  in  Christea- 
doro.  In  reality.  Ins  doctrine  of  necetxHjf  is  in  no 
degree  more  atheistical  tlian  tlmt  of  eoufingeitce,  em- 
hrm-cd  by  Ueid  and  Stcwart>  and  a  thousand  other 
philosophers  and  divines,  who  allege  that  their  ciecd 
ifl  the  only  orthodox  one. 
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Sect.  VII. 
Reffuiari/if  of  VolUion. 

The  actions  of  human  beings  are  of  two  kinds,— 
those  of  votitiott,  and  those  of  the  pfiyskal prhtdphs 
of  their  constitution.  It  is  the  first  only  which,  ^ 
strictly  speaking,  arc  theit  own,  for  the  other  are  to  fl 
be  aiiciibed  to  the  nutlior  of  their  nature.  Both,  how- 
ever,  in  common  language,  arc  frequently  called  their 
own,  and  botlh  to  a  certain  cxtcut,  arc  under  their  ovu 
control. 

With  regard  to  tlie  regular  exercise  of  our  consti- 
tutional principles,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  are 
merely  j^iysical  energies,  and  are  governed  by  as  re- 
gular and  even  necessary  an  influence  as  that  which 
directs  things  material.  Sensation,  fur  instance,  aa 
regularly  and  as  necessarily  follows  an  impression  on 
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seiisc,  and  one  idea  as  Teg;u1aily  and  as  necessarily 
follows  another  with  which  it  is  associated,  as  the  tides 
of  tlic  ocean  follow  the  cotirsc  of  the  moon,  or  tho 
growth  of  vegetables  the  introduction  of  spring. 

n  the  case  of  volition,  however,  if  the  doctrine  of 
a  fonner  Section  be  admitted,  there  seems  room  for  a 
different  opinion.  It  was  there  shown  that  volition 
VAjree^ — that  tbotigh  all  the  previous  influencing  cir- 
cumstances be  the  same,  the  consequent  volitions  mat/ 
be  different,  and  ttiat  volition,  tlierefore,  is  exempted 
from  the  influence  of  necessity.  Docs  it  not  follow 
that  the  exercise  of  vohtion  must  be  coitfru^it,  and 
consequently  irregHlm-f  This  conclusion  has  been 
very  generally  adopted,  but  let  us  attend  lo  ihc  cow- 
acqueiiccs.* 

1.  Volition,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  affects  the 
whole  of  human  conduct,  which  affects,  in  its  tuni,  an 
iudcGnitc  variety  of  other  tilings;  and  if  volition  there- 
fore be  co«/i»^tr«/,  a  principle  o^ chance  is  introduce) 
among  the  works  of  nature,  the  extent  of  whieh  is  al- 
together illimitable. 

£.  Contingent  roUtion  is  contrary  to  the  most  deep' 
rooted  convictions  of  the  human  breast.  \'oUtion  im> 
plies  de^iffH,  and  is,  indeed,  the  very  source  of  design. 
To  choose,  is  to  perform  an  action  in  wliicli  wc  /lUKe 
a  view  to  something.  But  design  and  contingence 
are  always  believed  by  mankind  to  be  directly  oppo- 
site. Some,  for  example,  have  maintained  that  tlic 
world  was  made  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ; 

*  I  kjiow  of  no  writer  wlio  iwcin!)  tn  haie  tiati  more  correct  i*!i;as 
on  the  subject  <if  ilif:  Jreeiiatn  and  rcgulariti/  of  rolitipa  Uian  Bi- 
slop  Horstcy.     Sec  Note  H. 
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and  it  has  usually  been  reckoned  a  sufficient  reply  io 
this  doctrine,  to  sbow  tbat  the  n-orld  discovers  the 
most  decisive  marks  of  a  designi?tg  cause.  But  if  the 
doctrine  of  contingent  volition  be  Just,  the  reply  is 
worth  nothing ;  for  on  such  a  supposition  the  world, 
if  it  did  not  proceed  from  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms,  must  have  proceeded  from  i^hat  amounts  to  the 
same  thing— a  Jbrf nitons  coticourse  of  voiUionH. 

3.  Contingent  volition  is  subversive  of  all  moral 
obligation.  The  doctrine  of  I^ccesMfif  is  usually  met 
by  the  formidable  objection,— that  if  people  do  riglit 
from  necesslttj,  they  deserve  no  praise;  and  this  ob- 
jection, I  imagine,  is  altogether  unansvicrablc.  Hut 
VFho  does  not  see  that  the  same  objection  is  equally 
unanswerable  when  applied  to  ccmthiffence?  for  who 
would  praise  him  who  does  good  from  accident  ?  If 
necesgif]/  be  destructive  of  moral  distinctions,  beyond 
all  question  conlhigenee  is  no  less  bo  ;  and  only  takes 
us  firom  the  government  oiFaie  to  place  us  imdcr  the 
dominion  of  Chance. 

Uut  why  suppose  that  volition  is  either  necessary 
or  contingent?  There  is  evidently  an  intermediate 
alternative,— that  though  volition  is  free,  yet  in  the 
use  of  this  frcccJom  wc  will  employ  it  according  to  the 
circumstances  presented  to  us.  A^olitiou,  as  again  and 
again  remarked,  is  something  done  by  ourselves.  It 
is,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  expression,  an 
act  of  our  own.  Now,  if  man  be  free  in  performing 
his  own  actions,  how  will  he  use  bis  freedom  ?  Will 
he  give  himself  up  to  an  absolute  casualty  ?  Will  he 
disregard  his  own  interest,  and  the  interest  uf  others, 
and  every  other  consideration,  and  live  at  xandom  ? 
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Ou  Uie  coQtrai-y,  is  it  uot  manifest,  from  all  that  n-c 
know  of  bis  nature,  tliat  an  entirely  different  line  of 
conduct  will  be  iulopted  ? — that  be  will  niore  or  less 
attend  to  the  Tonous  objects  and  events  in  which  he 
is  interested,  and  act,  as  already  remarked,  according 
to  the  clrciiinstanecs  presented  to  hiin  ?  I^t  us  ex- 
amine this  doctrine  a  little  more  particularly. 

1.  Should  a  free  and  intelligent  being, — sucb  as 
roan, — observe  one  set  of  actions  to  be  jileasttruble, 
and  another  painjui^  will  he  not  choose  the  former 
rather  than  the  latter  ?  As  pleasure,  from  its  very 
nature,  is  agreeable,  and  pain  disagreeable,  will  he  not, 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  considerations,  take  the 
first  rather  than  the  second  ?  Is  it  credible  that, 
without  any  motive,  he  should  as  readily  take  misery 
as  happiness  ?  Beyond  all  controversy,  no  such  con- 
tiagcnoy  would  happen.  The  pleasure  would  be  ta- 
ken, and  the  pain  rejected,  as  certmnly  as  he  and  tlioy 
are  in  existence.  His  power  to  take  either,  far  from 
making  bim  ciioosc  at  random,  would  Iiavc  the  very 
opposite  effect,  and  make  him  choose  the  moat  uf-ree- 
^le.  The  action  he  performs  would  indeed  be  his 
own,  and  uot  like  an  action  in  a  physical  object,  the 
production  of  some  exterior  cause,  but  still  it  would 
take  place  according  to  the  circumstances  preseutcd  to 
him,  and  not  from  aoddeut.  A  person  may  act  from 
himself,  and  yet  act  according  to  the  circumstances 
presented  to  him,  as  certainly  as  if  he  were  an  instru- 
ment in  the  baud  of  another. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  our  pt-opcntiilies, 
habitat  and  all  our  tendencies  to  aciiou,  without  ex- 
ception.   To  yield  to  sucb  tendencies  is  east/  and 
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agteeahkt  to  resist  them  is  d\fficttil  and  disagreeable i 
and  thougli  wc  have  power  to  do  either,  we  certainly 
will  not  K*e  this  power  so  as  to  do  the  one  as  readily 
u  the  other.     On  the  contrary, — other  things  being      , 
equal, — wc  will  yield  to  the  tendencies,  rather  than  fl 
resist  them,  and  to  the  stronger,  rather  than  the  weak-  ^ 
cr;  and  act,  with  regard  to  them,  as  certainly  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  our  ntuation,  as  in  the       , 
case  already  mentioned, — that  of  simple  pleasure  and  ■ 
pain.    In  other  words,  we  shall  act  rrf^uiarf^ ;  for,  to 
act  according  to  the  circumstances  of  our  sitnatioD,  ^ 
and  to  act  regularly,  is  one  and  the  same  tiling.  V 

If  we  look  to  the  actual  conduct  of  mankind,  we 
shall  everywhere  sec  these  remarks  most  literally  ve-  ■ 
HBed.  If  a  jwrson  possessed  of  the  ordinary  faculties  ™ 
be  brought  up  in  Kngland,  wc  no  more  doubt  that  he 
will  speak  the  English  languagc-^though  speaking 
is  a  voluntary  action,— -than  we  doubt  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun :  when  a  parent  sends  a  child  of  or- 
dinary capacity  to  scliool,  we  arc  perfectly  persuadeil 
that  it  will  leani  to  read :  when  a  workman  has  earn- 
ed his  wages,  and  needs  them  for  the  support  of  him< 
self  and  family,  wc  arc  perfectly  persuaded  that  be 
will  not  itgcct  thcui  when  ofl'crcd,  nor  give  ihcm  as  a 
present  to  his  wealthy  employer:  when  a  witness  ap- 
pears before  a  court  of  judicature,  wc  never  imagine 
that,  to  the  ruin  of  his  character,  the  loss  of  his  for- 
tune, and  the  jeopardy  of  his  life,  he  will  testify,  wUJi- 
mi  any  motite,  a  number  of  manifest  falsehoods: 
when  a  prince  resolves  on  an  embassage  to  a  foreign 
courti  he  never  doubts  the  possibility  of  Sudiug  au 
individual  to  undertake  the  lionourabic  employment. 
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Id  tbcse  and  a  thousand  other  instances,  we  every 
day  sec  that  man  can  easily  be  placed  in  Euch  circum- 
stjinces, — even  by  Lis  fellows, — as  will  as  unquestion- 
ably  be  followed  Iiy  certain  voluntary  actions,  as  any 
physical  cause  is  followed  by  its  physical  effect 

The  question,  indeed,  would  be  speedily  settled,  if, 
instead  of  ai^uiiig  the  matter  a  priori,  wc  should  ap- 
peal to  ei'ident  and  admitted  fads.  Let  us  inquire, 
not  how  men  mnH  act  when  placed  in  certain  circum- 
stances, but  how,  in  point  of  fact,  they  rfo  act.  How, 
for  instance,  do  they  act,  when  exposed  to  the  pros- 
pect of  severe  pain  ?  How  do  they  act,  when  expo- 
sed to  strong  motives  of  pecuniary  interest  ?  Or  how 
do  they  act,  when  exposed  to  the  operation  of  any 
powerful  passion  ?  Are  they  in  the  practice,  in  such 
cases,  of  acting  «/  random  f  Can  wc  observe  nothing 
in  their  conduct  but  the  prevalence  of  contingencef 
On  the  contrary*  docs  not  every  one  know,  tliat,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  acquaintance  with  their  characters,  wo 
can  tell,  even  beforehand,  the  nature  of  their  actions  ? 
From  our  general  knowlc<lgc  of  human  nature,  we  can 
predict,  with  some  accuracy,  the  conduct  of  a  stranger : 
with  still  greater  accuracy  can  wc  predict  tlie  conduct 
of  an  acquaintance:  and  the  conduct  of  au  intimate 
friend,  we  can  predict  with  almost  absolute  assurance. 
These  facta  inevitably  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  regu- 
fnritf/,  or  that  human  beings  act  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances presented  to  them. 

"  Were  a  roan,"  says  Hume,  "  whom  I  know  to  be 
honest  and  opulent,  and  with  whom  I  live  In  intimate 
friendsliip,  to  come  into  my  house,  where  I  am  sur- 
rounded with  roy  servants,  I  rest  assured  that  he  is 
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not  to  stab  me  bcrorc  he  leave  it,  in  order  to  rob  me 
of  my  siWcr  staiidisU;  and  I  no  more  suspect  this 
crent,  than  tbe  falliog  of  the  house  itself,  which  is 
new,  and  solidly  built  and  founded.  Hut  he  may  haee 
Veen  seixetl  with  a  sudden  and  unknown  Jrenxy,  So 
may  a  sudden  carthr|uakc  arise,  and  shake  and  tum- 
ble my  house  about  my  ears.  1  shall  therefore  chaage 
the  suppositions.  I  shall  say,  that  I  know  with  cer- 
tunty,  that  he  is  not  to  put  bis  band  into  the  fire,  and 
hold  it  there  until  it  be  consumed;  and  this  event  \ 
think  I  can  foretell  with  tlie  same  assurance  as  that, 
if  he  throw  kim&clf  out  of  the  window,  and  meet  no 
obstruction,  he  will  not  remain  a  moment  suspended 
in  the  air :  no  suspicion  of  an  unknown  frcn:<y  can 
give  the  least  possibility  to  the  former  crent,  which 
is  so  contrary  to  all  the  kno^vn  priuciples  of  human 
nature.  A  man  who,  at  noon,  leaves  his  purse  full 
of  gold  on  the  pavement  at  Charing- Cross,  may  as 
well  expect  that  it  will  fly  away  like  a  feather,  as  thai 
lie  will  6ud  it  untouched  an  hour  after.  Above  one 
half  of  humau  reasonings  contain  inferences  of  a  si- 
milar nature,  attended  with  more  or  less  degrees 
of  certainty,  proportioned  to  our  experience  of  the 
usual  conduct  of  maukiud  iu  such  particular  situa- 
tions." 

2.  But,  though,  when  a  considerable  preponder' 
iince  exists  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  our  choice 
may  be  according  to  the  circumstances  presented  to 
us ;  it  perhaps  may  be  thought  that  the  case  must  be 
different  when  the  balance  is  equal,  or  nearly  equal. 
There  is  at  present,  for  instance,  two  shillings  before 
me,  and  one  of  them  I  must  give  away.     It  is  of  no 
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conBcqucucc  which  one  I  pitch  on ;  and  is  not  my 
^oice  lu  this  case  directed  by  accident  f 

In  answer  to  this  question^  let  it  be  observed,  that 
the  will,  as  formerly  remarked,  exercises  only  a  gene- 
ral sitperhttendejice  oxer  our  aetions,  and  by  no 
means  interferes  with  each  individnal  one.  In  going 
over  a  poem  which  is  imperfectly  committed  to  me- 
mory, the  much  greater  number  of  the  ideas  occur 
spontaneously ;  and  voUtion  is  employed  only  when 
they  do  not  occur  in  proper  order,  or  with  sufficient 
readiness;  and  the  same  happens  in  the  case  of  ae- 
tions. An  indefinite  multitude  of  bodily  actions,  as  I 
shall  afterwards  diow,  take  place  from  association ; 
and  it  is  only  when  tbey  do  not  take  place  with  such 
accuracy  and  quickness  as  arc  requisite  to  the  ends  wc 
have  in  view,  tliat  volition  Is  resorted  to.  But  such 
actions  do  not  take  place  contingentlt/.  Their  causes 
may  not  be  distinctly  perceived,  and  in  common  lan- 
guage there  can  be  no  harm  in  calling  them  accufcnt- 
al;  but  they  take  place,  nevertheless,  according  to  as 
regular  laws  as  any  events  whatsoever, — as  the  move- 
ments of  electricity,  for  example,  or  the  changes  of 
the  weather. 

The  real  cliaracter  of  the  operation  above-mentiou- 
cd  may  be  easily  stated.  I  choose,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  to  give  away  one  of  two  shillings.  If,  when  I 
make  this  choice,  the  dificrcnt  steps  of  the  subsequent 
process  take  place  with  sufficient  readiness,  there  is 
no  farther  volition  necessary.  I  accomplish  my  pur- 
pose with  as  little  additional  old  from  volition  as  when 
I  go  over  a  poem  which  1  have  perfectly  by  heart.  If 
the  subsequent  process,  however,  do  uot  take  place 
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with  sufficient  readiness,  I  must  resort  to  volition,  to 
call  forth  the  steps  that  are  w8ntiD>^,  justos  I  do  with 
the  poem,  should  any  idea  not  readily  present  itaelf. 
In  neither  case,  bowerer,  is  there  the  smallest  con/in- 
genee.  In  aa  far  as  the  opemtion  depends  upon 
choice.  I  cnn  generally  tell  the  very  nature  of  the  mo- 
tive by  ivbich  I  am  influenced  ;  and,  in  as  far  as  it  is 
spontaneoiu:,  it  is  regulated  by  the  jihysical  2>rinci- 
ple»  of  my  cimsfituiion,  which  tlie  Author  of  Nature 
has  long  ago  fixed.  These  prindples,  indeed,  may  be  h 
afibeted  by  very  minute  circumstances,  but  that  is  no  ^ 
ol^ttou.  All  the  principles  of  nature  arc  framed 
witli  such  marvellous  delicacy,  that  the  most  trifling 
circumstance  can  affect  them. 

To  place  tlic  matter  in  a  dtfTercnt  light.  Suppose 
tliat,  as  each  of  the  two  shillings  is  equally  fit  for  my 
purpose,  I  clioose  to  decide  between  them  by  the  cast 
of  a  tfw.  In  tliis  case  my  choice  is  influenced  by  a 
very  obvious  reason,— the  equality  of  the  two  objects, 
<— 4nd  so  far,thcreforc,  there  Kiioaccidenf,  In  the  sub- 
sequent steps  of  the  process,  there  is  as  little  accident. 
If  any  obstruction  occur  to  the  oomplctiou  of  my  de- 
sign, I  make  use  of  chmce  for  its  removal,  that  i^  1 
clioosc  to  do  something  for  its  removal,  and  for  this 
very  evident  rcasotty  its  removal  is  necessary  to  tl)G 
end  I  have  in  view.  In  the  movements  of  the  die 
itseifj  the  absence  of  accident  is  no  less  evident,  (ot 
beyond  all  question  they  arc  governed  by  as  physical 
and  uudcviating  laws  as  those  which  govern  the  most 
regular  movements  in  nature. 

Now,  both  these  modes  of  proceeding  arc  essential- 
ly the  same.    The  only  difTcreuce  is,  that  in  the  first 
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I  employ  no  instniment  but  wbat  nature  has  gireii 
me  \  whcre&s,  in  the  second,  I  employ  au  arliOcial  iu- 
strument.  In  each  case,  however,  the  exercise  of  vo- 
litiuu  is  resorted  to  only  when  necessary  to  the  end  I 
have  iu  view ;  and  every  thing  else  is  the  work  of  na- 
tiure, 

"  Supposing,"  says  Edvrards,  in  his  Inquiry  in- 
to tlie  Will,  *'  I  have  a  cliess-boar<l  before  me ;  and 
because  I  am  required  by  a  superior,  or  desired  by  a 
friend,  or  to  make  some  experiment  eonceruing  my 
own  ability  and  liberty,  or  on  some  other  considera* 
liog,  1  am  determined  to  touch  some  one  of  the  s^wts 
or  scjuarcs  on  the  board  with  my  linger ;  not  being  li- 
mited or  directed  in  the  first  proposal,  or  my  ohu  first 
purpose,  which  is  general,  to  any  one  in  particular,  and 
there  being  nothing  in  the  squares,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered, that  recommends  any  one  of  alt  the  sixty-four, 
more  than  auother :  in  this  case,  my  mind  detennines 
to  give  itseK  up  to  wlvit  is  vulgarly  called  accident^ 
by  determining  to  touch  that  square  which  happens 
to  be  most  in  view,  which  my  eye  is  especially  ujMin 
at  tlmt  moment,  or  whicli  hapi>cns  to  be  theu  most  in 
my  niiud,  or  which  I  shall  be  directed  to  by  some 
other  such  like  awidcnt.  Here  are  several  steps  of 
the  mind's  proceeding ;  (though  all  may  be  done  as  it 
were  in  a  moment.)  Thcyf>;/stcpis  its^ex^m/detcr- 
mination  that  it  will  touch  one  of  the  squares.  The 
next  step  is  auother  general  determination  to  givo  it- 
self up  to  accident,  iu  some  certain  way  ;  as  to  touch 
that  which  shall  he  most  iu  the  eye  or  mind  at  the 
time,  or  to  some  other  such  like  accident  Tlie  third 
and  Ia£t  step  is  a  jxtrlicuhr  dctcrmiii alien  to  touch 
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a  certain  individual  spot,  even  that  square,  wliicb,  by 
that  sort  of  accident  tbc  mind  lias  pitched  upon,  hu 
actually  offered  itself  beyond  others.  Kow  it  is  ap- 
parent, that  in  none  of  these  several  steps  does  the 
mind  proceed  in  al)solute  indiSerence,  but  in  each  of ' 
them  is  influenced  by  a  preponderating  inducement. 
So  it  is  in  tlie  Jirsl  step ;  the  mind's  general  deter- 
mination to  touch  one  of  the  sixty-four  Bpot£.  The 
mind  is  not  absolutely  indifferent  tvhctlicr  it  does  so 
or  not;  it  is  induced  to  it  for  the  sake  of  making 
some  experiment,  or  by  the  desire  of  a  friend,  or  bouic 
other  motive  that  prevails.  So  is  it  iu  the  second 
step  ;  the  mind's  determining  to  give  itself  up  to  ac- 
cident, by  touchinf^  that  which  shall  be  most  in  the 
eye,  or  the  idea  of  which  shall  be  most  prevalent  iu 
the  mind,  &c.  The  mind  is  not  absolutely  indifferent 
whether  it  proceeds  by  this  rule  or  no ;  but  chooses  it 
because  it  appears  at  that  time  a  convenient  and  re* 
quinitc  expedient,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  general  pur* 
pose  aforeeaid  ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  third  and  last  step, 
its  determining  to  touch  that  individual  spot  which 
actually  docs  prevail  iu  the  mind'a  view.  The  mind 
is  not  indifferent  coueemiDg  this ;  but  is  influenced 
by  a  prerailiug  inducement  and  reason,  which  is,  that 
this  is  a  prosecution  of  the  preceding  determination, 
which  appeared  req^ulslte,  and  was  fixed  before  in  the 
second  step. 

"  Accident  will  ever  serve  a  man,  without  hinder- 
ing him  a  moment,  in  such  a  case.    It  will  always  be 
so  among  a  number  of  objects  in  view,  one  will  pre- 
vail in  the  eye,  or  in  idea,  beyond  others.    \NTien  we- 
hare  our  eyes  open  in  the  clear  suusliine^  many  ob> 
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jecte  strike  the  eye  at  once,  anil  innumerable  images 
may  be  at  once  i>ainte(I  in  it  by  the  rays  of  light; 
bat  ttic  attention  of  the  mind  is  not  equal  to  scrcral 
of  thcin  at  once ;  or  if  it  be,  it  does  not  continue  so 
for  any  time.  And  so  it  is  with  respect  to  the  ideas 
of  the  mind  in  general.  Several  ideas  arc  not  in 
equal  strength  in  the  mind's  vicvr  and  notice  at  once  ; 
or,  at  least,  do  not  remain  so  for  any  sensible  conti- 
nuance. There  is  not  hingin  the  world  more  cou- 
stantly  varying',  tlian  the  ideas  of  the  mind.  They 
do  not  remain  in  precisely  the  same  state  for  the  least 
perceivable  space  of  time." 

lu  giving  this  long  quotation  from  Kdtvards,  it 
is  not  because  I  agree  ^%ilh  every  sentiment  it  con- 
tains, but  because  it  shows  ffeneraUy  liow  easily  the 
mind  may  be  directed  amidst  circumstances  apparent- 
ly the  most  simitar. 

On  innumerable  occasions,  our  conduct  has  a  refer- 
ence to  circumstances  about  which  the  will  gives  no 
specific  decision.  When  we  enter  on  an  undertaking 
of  any  extent,  we  may  Ok  by  choice  the  general  mode 
of  proceeding  we  shall  adopt;  but  in  regard  to  the 
details,  ttc  commonly  choose  to  be  directed  by  cir- 
cuniiitances  as  they  occur.  But. is  this  latter  choice 
determined  by  contingeiice  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  choice 
wbicli  wisdom  prescribes  ?  iVfter  the  occuncnce  of 
the  circmnstanccs,  we  may  be  equally  unable  to  forra 
any  specific  decision ;  and,  therefore,  till  we  obtain 
farther  light,  we  may  leave  things  to  their  own  phy- 
sical tendencies.  But  neither  is  there  here  any  con- 
tiagcnce.  Precisely,  as  in  the  former  cas(^  it  is  the 
very  choice  which  wisdom  prescribes.    A  mariner, 
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wlio  sees  DO  reason  to  prefer  one  course  to  another, 
may  choose  to  leave  his  vessel  to  the  direction  of  the 
winds  ami  the  waves ;  but  for  from  choosiug  without 
reason,  or  without  a  rt^artl  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
situation,  it  is  these  very  cixcumstances  which  form 
the  reason  by  which  his  choice  is  guided.  In  short* 
though  reasoDs  are  not  causes, — either  physical  or  ef- 
Hcicut, — yet  a  free  and  intelligent  agent  is  no  more 
iu  the  practice  of  acting  without  a  reason,  than  na- 
ture is  in  the  practice  of  acting  without  a  cause. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  if  volition  be  free 
it  must  be  contingent  in  itM'lJ\  and  that  its  regularity 
is  only  the  result  of  its  connexion  with  tlic  other  prin- 
ciples of  OUT  ujitutc.  But  this  objection  \s  hardly  enti- 
tled to  a  serious  answer.  How  would  we  regard  the 
man  who  should  maintain,  that  the  movements  of  our 
limbs  are  coutiiigent,  uud  wlieu  shown  their  regulari- 
ty, should  all<^  that  he  means  our  limbs  by  tketn- 
ifeiceg,  and  not  as  connected  witli  the  rest  of  our  body ; 
and  that  as  they  are  equally  capable  of  moving  in  va- 
rious directions — cither  eastward  or  westward, or  nortlt- 
ward  or  southward — they  must  be  altogether  contin- 
gent in  their  movements  ?  The  best  reply  to  such  a 
dis]Uttaut,  (if,  indeed,  he  be  entitled  to  any  replyj 
would  be  to  inform  him>  that  were  our  limbs  discon- 
nected from  the  rest  of  our  body,  they  would  not  move 
at  all.  The  same  reply  is  sufiicicnt  for  the  objection 
now  reft-rred  to.  'N'olition  is  only  a  part  of  our  nature ; 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  other  parts,  and  if  se< 
parated  from  thcni,  could  perform  no  ojwratiou  of  any 
kind,  nor  even  exist 

It  may  also  be  objected,  that  if  volition  be  free, 
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there  must  at  least  be  a.  pamhiUti/  of  its  coutingcnt 
exercise.  Such  a  possibility*  I  imagine,  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  amounts  to  nothing.  It  is  precisely 
like  many  oiher  jjoxsihiiities^  wluch,  though  admitted 
in  argvQiciiU  can  enable  us  t«  draw  do  conclusion  re- 
ajiccting  refdiiies.  There  is  an  argumentative /»»«»■ 
iiUitij  in  faTour  of  the  nonexistence  of  matter.  Do 
we,  therefore,  believe,  tliat  matter  is  nonexistent  ? 
There  is  an  argumentative  jioxslhiiittj  in  favour  of  the 
supposition,  that  an  hundred  millions  of  dies  may  cast 
up  an  hiiudred  millions  of  aees  for  an  hundred  mil- 
lions of  Eucceasivc  times.  Do  wc,  therefore,  believe 
that  sudi  events  ever  happen  ?  There  is  an  argumen- 
tative/«w*»ft;?f/y  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that  oil 
the  cliilthrcn  hereafter  to  be  bom  throughout  tlic  whole 
world,  will  be  females.  Do  we,  therefore,  believe  they 
will  really  be  females?  The  supposition  of  the  possi- 
ble contingent  exercise  of  volition  is  equally  useless 
for  establishing  any  conclusion  respecting  realities. 
It  is  one  of  thow  abstractions  of  tlie  understanding, 
which  wc  must  admit  in  argiuncnt,  but  which  leads  to 
BO  inference  respecting  what  really  takes  place. 

The  truth  is,  that  even  when  things  are  not  only 
1}088ihlc,  but  perfccthj  east/,  tlicy  afford  no  ground 
for  concluding  respecting  realUies.  It  is  perfectly 
easy  for  the  Almighty  to  form  a  centaur;  but  do  we 
ever  believe,  that  among  all  the  countless  m}'riads  of 
creatures  he  has  formed,  n  real  c^taur  au)ivhere  ex- 
ists ?  It  is  perfectly  easy  for  the  Almighty  to  unite 
a  rational  soul  to  brute  unoi^anizcd  matter :  but 
though  the  world  is  full  of  siich  matter,  and  is  actu- 
ally composed  of  it,  do  wc  beUevc  that  a  single  parti- 
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cle  of  it  is  really  united  toarational  soul  ?'  It  is  per- 
fectly easy  for  the  Almighty,  by  an  instantaneous  act 
of  Iiis  wiH,  to  transmute  v(^ctablcs  into  animals,  and 
animals  into  vegetables;  but  do  wc  believe  that  be 
ever  performs  such  transmutations  ?  In  no  case  what- 
ever, arc  we  warranted  to  reason  from  mere  pox^ihiit' 
/kw— even  of  the  simplest  kind— to  realities :  And 
although  it  -ncrc  admitted,  therefore,  that  the  eontin- 
geiil  exercise  of  volition  is  not  only  jwxnihle,  but  per- 
fectly eojnj^  we  are  just  as  far  from  any  inference  re- 
specting its  actttal  contingence  as  before.  Free  and 
intelligent  beings,"  in  acting  from  thcmsclrcs,  do  not 
act  according  to  mere  possibilities^  but  arconliiig  to 
wlint  they  perceire  and./^ff/. 

Would  the  abettors  of  the  contingent  exercise  of 
volition  only  reflect,  that  their  doctrine  completely 
overturns  the  very  principles  which  they  wish  to  esta- 
blish by  it,  they  would  soon  sec  its  character.    Their 
great  object  is  to  lay  a  fiure  foundation  for  religion  and 
morals  in  oppofiition  to  necex*ity ;  but  how  contingence 
can  enable  them  to  do  this,  it  would  puazlc  the  wisest 
of  them  to  explain.     Is  an  aclion  either  religious  oc 
moral  because  it  happens  by  accident  ?  or  is  a  man 
the  more  praiseworthy  the  more  lie  acts  ai  ranthm'^m^ 
Besides,  if  contingence  be  once  admitted  among  the" 
works  of  God,  there  is  no  setting  limits  to  its  sway. 
Tilings  arc  so  marvellously  adjusted  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Heaven,  that,  as  some  have  remarked,  a 
single  particle  of  dust  going  to  the  right,  when  the 
laws  of  nature  require  it  should  go  to  the  left,  would 
ultimately,  without  miraculous  interposition,  alter  the 
whole  frame  of  the  UDtrerse ;  and  a  single  act  of 
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contingence,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  would  have  re- 
sults equally  Gxtcnaive. 

In  short,  whatever  view  vie  take  of  the  subject, 
there  seems  no  other  altcntativc  than  that  alreadjr 
mentioned, — that  though  man  has  power  to  perform 
many  different  acts  of  choice,  or  no  act  of  choice  at 
all,  yet,  in  ming^  this  power,  he  will,  in  point  qfj'act, 
act  according  to  the  circumstances  in  whicb  he  is 
placed.  Not  a  day,  not  an  hour  passes,  but  we  ourselves 
place  our  fellow  men  in  circumstances,  which,  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  their  freedom  of  choice,  arc  a» 
indithitabltf  followed  by  certain  voluntary  actions,  as 
the  presence  of  flrc  is  followed  by  the  sensation  of 
heat,  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  by  the 
alternation  of  day  and  night. 


Sect.VHI. 

Nature  of  the  Rclaftm  between  Volition  and  the 
Circtivijtlances  on  ivlikk  its  K^gularify  dejtends— 
Influence  of  Motives. 

The  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  iu  so 
far  as  volition  is  regulated  by  them,  are  usually  styled 
Motioes.  Motives,  therefore,  are  not  a  distinct  set  of 
entities,  but  any  kind  of  entities  wliatsoevcr  which 
influence  volition,  l^leasure,  for  instance,  may  he  3 
ntotivc,  pain  may  be  a  motive,  friendship  may  be  a 
motive,  enmity  may  be  a  motive,  a  favourable  season 
may  be  a  motive,  an  unfavourable  season  may  be  a 
motive,  fire  may  be  a  motive,  water  may  be  a  motive^ 
sQow  and  ice  may  be  motives.     In  short»  every  tiling 
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\n  the  auivene  whicli  the  mind  can  conceive,  may  be* 
come  a  motive.  To  prepare  tbe  nay  fur  uDclerstaiid< 
in^  tbe  nature  of  the  relation  between  motives  am) 
volition,  let  the  following  observations  be  attended  to. 

1.  Nothing  can  ever  be  regarded  as  a  motive,  un*     , 
ten  we  obtain  some  kaowUilge  of  it.     Neither  plea- A 
Mire  nor  pain,  neither  friendship  nor  enmity,  neither  ^ 
duty  uor  interest^  nor  any  otlier  species  of  motive 
whatever,  can  have  the  sinalleit  decree  of  motive  power     . 
over  us,  while  wc  remain  ignorant  of  it.   Ik  would  bafl 
absurd,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  we  may  be  influenced  ~ 
by  motives  of  which  we  know  nothing,  or  that  we  can 
be  inHuenccd  by  them  any  farther  than  wc  know  them. 
-  8.  MotivLi  do  not  operate  phijsicaUy.    Our  know- 
ledge or  ideas  of  things  often  act  physically.     Wh«i 
one  idea  sn^ests  another  by  virtue  of  association,  the^ 
process  is  as  purely  phyKical  a«  the  change  produced  " 
in  a  material  substance  by  mechanical  impulse :  ami 
vrhai  an  idea  produces  a  movement  in  the  members  J 
of  our  body,  (and  ideas,  as  I  sliall  afterwards  show,  ^ 
frequently  produce  such  movements.)  the  process  is  no 
less  physical.*     In  both  cases,  the  ideas  produce  the 
effects,  with  as  little  power  of  resisting  tbc  tendency 
which  nature  boa  impressed  on  them,  and  in  every  re- 
spect with  as  complete  a  necessUtj^  as  the  earth  re- 
volves on  its  axis,  the  wind  blows  in  the  heavens,  er 
tbe  fruits  of  the  earth  shoot  forth  in  their  seasons. 

"  Let  it  be  remembetel,  tlial  \iy  physical  inHiiciice  I  »Iiray* 
mean  nmesnary  inAuence,  or  influence  t^at,  in  m  fur  na  the  ■dge.n-       , 
cy  of  man  is  concerncii,  opftratPs  rpfmf/inrouilt/.     Volition  ts  tlie 
only  Aourcif  of  mvroi  inllttencp. 
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But  iu  so  f»r  As  any  thing  act£  pliyEically»  ii  is  uevcr 
styled  a  motire.  The  idea  of  a  friend  may  recall  to 
our  recollection  some  interesting  scene  wbich  we  wit- 
nessed in  his  company ;  but  we  would  not  style  tlic 
idea  the  motive  of  the  recollection,  Uut  only  the  cause 
or  the  occasion  of  it. 

3.  Motives  do  not  supersede  our  own  agency.  If 
an  organic  sensation  excite  a  scuiiatioii,  or  an  interest- 
ing |>erception  excite  an  cniotiou,  wc  are  not  active, 
hot  jxvuihe, — we  do  not  «e/,  but  arc  actetl  ujimt.  But 
the  case  is  totally  difiercnt  where  motircs  are  concern- 
ed. H^e  ourscltes  then  act,  and  motives,  instead  of 
destroying  or  even  impairing  our  agency,  only  adbrd 
US  an  opportunity  of  rightly  exerting  it.  If  a  person, 
for  instance,  give  a  guinea  for  the  relief  of  the  din- 
tressed,  the  relief  is  the  motive  of  Ins  gift,  but  the 
action  is  nc^'crthclcss  his  own,  and  his  agency  in  it  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired  hy  its  proceeding 
from  a  motive. 

What,  then,  is  the  office  of  motives?  They  occitr 
ou  all  occasions,  and  must  be  of  some  use.  Their 
only  office,  I  imagine,  is  to  afford  huowled^  to  (he 
understanding,  and  thus  direct  us  in  the  exercise  of 
volition.  In  reality,  if  they  neither  act  as  physical 
causes,  nor  impair  our  own  agency,  it  is  impossible  to 
conociTc  them  to  have  any  other  office ;  and  when  wc 
look  to  facts,  wc  fuul  that  this  is  the  very  olfice  to 
which  tlicy  arc  applied.  A  person,  for  example,  informs 
us,  that  if  we  pursue  a  ccrbun  line  of  conduct,  we  sliall 
experience  good;  that  if  wc  pursue  another,  we  shall 
experience  evil.    Id  consequence  of  this  infonnation, 
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we  choose  the  fonncr,  and  avoid  the  latter,  and  the 
infomiation  is  styled  the  mtA'tte  of  our  choice.  But 
noUiing  seems  more  evident,  than  that  the  infomta- 
tion  does  not  act  on  our  will  at  all ; — it  merely  gives 
MS  passive  knowledge^  according  to  which  we  ouraelve* 
choose  to  act.  The  use  of  motives,  in  as  far  as  their 
motive  character  js  concerned,  is  the  same  iu  every 
case.  They  merely  give  knowledge  or  infonnatiou, 
for  tlic  direction  of  choice :  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  they  are  merely  the  circnmstances  in 
which  we  are  placed^  tAserved  by  the  vtimi,  and 
Jbrmtifi^  the  rtile  according  to  which  ice  etaiUoy  vdi- 
tiott.  A  connexion  certainly  exists  between  them  and 
the  will ;  but  it  is  not  a  pliysical,  but  merely  a  to- 
luHiary  connexion,  (some  would  call  it  a  moral  one,) 
and  is  occasioned  by  the  will  itself.  In  other  -words, 
man  himself  chooses  to  act  according  to  the  know- 
ledge which  nu^ives  afford,  and  thus  establishes  a 
connexion  between  them  and  bis  choice.* 

This  account  of  motives  completely  accords  with 
every  aspect  which  they  present.  Volition,  as  for- 
merly shown,  lifree  in  its  exercise,  and  knowledge,  it 
is  evident,  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  imp^r  its 
freedom.  It  only  affords  an  opportunity  of  rightly  cm- 
ploying  it.  \'o]ition  was  also  shovi-n  to  be  reguifw  in 
its  exercise ;  and  as  little  does  knowledge  impair  iU 
ri^ilarity.  It  is  only  the  means  by  which  regularity 
is  attained,  for  there  evidently  can  be  no  regularity 


•  This  fidlfi  in  very  exactly  with  the  old  doctriac,  that  the  wi" 
follows  the  dictates  oif  the  iinderstan^g. 
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without  knowledge.  Knowledge  must  be  at  tUc 
fbuiidation  cf  all  n^ularity. 

The  phenomena  of  morals — phenomena  with  whieJi 
Tree  and  regular  volition  is  closely  connected — are 
equally  accordant  with  the  above  view  of  laotircs. 
The  common  doctrine  concerning  mornhs  is,  that  the 
inferior  principles  of  our  nature, — such  as  sensation, 
association,  pcrccptioD,  afiections,  passions*  habits,  &c. 
act  ou  the  icU/,  while  t]ie  will,  having  considerable 
power  of  its  own,  can  either  obey  or  resist  them  ;  and 
that  our  deserving  praise  or  blame  depends  on  the 
use  vrhiuli  we  nial:c  of  this  jwwer.  Tlie  import  of  the 
doctrine  I  have  proposed  is,  that  the  inferior  i>riiici- 
ples  of  our  nature  do  not  act  on  the  will  at  all ;  tliat 
it  is  the  will  which  acts  on  them,  and  that  our  de- 
serving praise  or  blame  depends  on  the  use  which  we 
make  of  this  power.  This  doctrioc  is  as  consistent 
with  morals  as  the  other,  and  it  will  be  found  to  af- 
ford a  number  of  facilities  for  explaining  the  phcuo- 
mcna  which  tlic  other  docs  not. 

It  is  more  conformable,  too,  I  may  remark,  with 
the  character  of  agovervt/tg  faculty,  which  the  wiU 
la  universally  allowed  to  be.  It  exhibits  volition  as 
receiving  informaiion  from  the  inferior  prindples  of 
our  nature,  and  making  its  own  use  of  it,  but  as  act- 
ed on  by  none  of  them.  It  presents  voUtiou  as  aa 
Ocerseer  at  the  head  of  the  other  parts  of  our  frame, 
interfering  with  their  conduct,  or  leaving  them  to 
themselves  according  to  its  pleasure ;  but  as  being 
itself  entirely  beyond  thcu:  dominion.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  rank  which  a  governing  faculty  should  oc- 
cupy, and  a  doctrine  which  assigns  to  Tolition  such  a 
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Tank,  has  ocrtaiuly,  primaj'acie,  con»ilerablc  evidence 
in  its  favour, 

TbcdiQicuitJeswhicli  philosophers  have  experienced 
in  explaining  the  nature  of  motives,  have  chiefly  pro- 
cccdctl  from  their  orerlookmg  the  fact,  that  motives  arc 
merely  the  circumstances  in  which  we  arc  placed,  view- 
ed under  «  particNiar  aspi-ct.  These  circumstanccE 
may  be  viewed  in  two  lights, — cither  as  things  which 
ict  p/ii/sicaf/i/,  or  as  things  which  aiTord  iu formation, 
according  to  whidi  ice  otirtrehes  may  act ;  and  the  very 
wmc  circumstances,  in  reference  to  the  very  same  ob- 
jects, may  be  viewed  in  both  lights.  A  person,  for  ex- 
ample, of  iutcmpcnttc  habits,  may  have  presimted  to 
him  some  favourite  gratification,  and  the  prospect  ot' 
enjoying  it  may  exert  over  him  a  very  powerful  ^tt/- 
mctd  sway, — ^for  all  habits  act  ^ysicuUy.  But  the 
flame  prospect  must  evidently  convey  to  him  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  inJorvuUioti.  It  must  inform  him  of  the 
pleatjure  he  will  obtain  if  he  yield  to  his  habits ;  of 
the  pain  he  will  feci,  if  he  resist  them,  and  probably 
of  various  other  particulars ;  and  in  consequeuee  uf 
this  mformatwHy  the  person,  hy  (oi  oct  of  ki»  otcn 
clioke,  may  agree  to  enjoy  tlie  graUfication.  It  is 
only  wlien  the  prospect  is  viewed  under  the  latter  as- 
pect that  it  can  properly  be  called  a  motire :  And  so  in 
all  ether  cases.*  Suppose,  however,  that  ^ilosophcia 
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*  Tticrc  is  00  alffiurclity  lu  the  world  in  hiiiipasing  tlint  thingt 
ui»y  poBBeiw  pdysical  influence,  and  yet  tx  recorded  by  tlic  miiiil 
M,  maHtie*.  to  reality,  every  lliiiif;  lliat  hi  a  niolivv  line  some  pAv 
im'h/  influence.  A  good  wasoti,  for  instaiiGe,  is  a  motive  ta  grali* 
tudc,  Uut  eurclr  a.  gomLficaeou  has  much  jihyaical  influence?  Uif 
li^lit  of  flit'  Muii  is  hIso  n  motivo  («  gnititudc;  but  the  Jight  pf  tht 
suti  lias  HLsniiii-  much  jiliyaicil  iniluencc 
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overlook  the  distinetion  now  mentioned,  and  include 
in  their  account  of  motives  physical  influence  also, 
and  it  is  easy  to  sec  what  confusion  will  ensue  ;  and 
that  tbcy  nill  sometimes  represent  mo\iviisasji/i^gical 
cetHses,  sometimes  as  Jtourceg  qf  injomtation,  and 
sometimes  as  a  kind  of  intermediate  entities,  possess- 
ed in  part  of  tlic  attributes  of  both,  but  unfit  to  be 
rouked  in  the  same  class  with  cither,  in  short,  as  a 
kind  of  ODtitics  entirely  »ui  gencri*. 

This  is  literally  the  way  in  which  philosophers  do 
rcprciwiit  motives.  l)r  Held,  for  example,  in  sj)cak« 
ing  of  what  he  e»lls  animal  motives,  tells  us  that 
"  fauuger  is  a  ?mtir€  in  a  dog  to  eat ;  so  is  it  iu  a 
man.  According  to  the  strength  of  the  nppetite>  it 
gives  n  stronger  or  a  weaker  impulse  to  cat.  And  the 
s^mc  thing  may  be  said  of  every  other  appetite  and 
passion.  Such  animal  motircs  give  an  impulse  to  the 
agent,  to  which  he  yields  with  case ;  and  if  the  im- 
pulse he  strong,  it  cannot  be  resisted  without  an  cfibrt 
which  requires  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  self-com- 
mand. Such  rrrotivcs  are  not  addressed  to  the  rational 
powers.  Tkcir  iiifineiice  in  immediately  upon  the  wiU. 
We  feci  their  influence,  and  judge  of  their  etrengtlr, 
by  the  conscious  cfibrt  which  is  necessary  to  resist 
them." 

Here  Dr  Reid  represents  animal  motives  as  cxcrt- 
isg  their  influence  immediately  on  the  will,  and  act* 
ing  1^  impulse ;  but  except  when  the  words  arc  used 
metaphorically,  it  is  imposahlc  to  conceive  what  is 
meant  by  an  impulse  on  the  will.  His  mentioning 
hunger  as  a  motive  in  a  dt^  to  cat,  is  a  clear  iudtca- 
ttoD  that  he  misapprehended  the  whole  character  of 
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motives.  NcitUcc  a  dog,  uor  aay  of  the  lower  ammals, 
is  possessed  ofjree  a^'ucy,  and  cannot,  iherctbre,  be 
guided  by  motives  at  aU.  Motives  can  only  apply  to 
free  and iutelligcDt  beings.  Tlie  animal  motives  which 
Kcid  spoaks  of  are  merely  circumstancca  operating 

In  another  passage,  Di  Reid  says,  that  **  rational 
beings,  in  proportion  as  they  arc  wise  and  good,  will 
act  according  to  the  best  motives;  and  every  rational 
being  %vho  docs  otlicrwise,  abuses  his  liberty.  The 
most  perfect  being  in  every  thing  where  there  is  a 
right  and  a  wrong,  a  better  and  a  worse,  always  infal- 
libly acts  according''  to  the  best  motives.  This,  indeed, 
is  little  Iciis  than  an  identical  proposition  ;  for  it  ia  a 
contradiction  to  say,  that  a  perfect  being  does  what  is 
wrong  or  unreasonable.  But  to  say  that  he  docs  not 
act  freely,  because  he  always  does  what  Ls  best,  is  to 
say,  tliat  the  proper  use  of  liberty  destroys  liberty,  and 
that  liberty  consists  only  in  its  abuse." 

llcrc  Dr  llcid,  so  far  as  his  account  goes,  gives  a 
very  correct  view  of  motives,  and  distinctly  speaks  of 
them  not  as  exerting  any  injbw»ce  on  vohtion,  but 
as  things  €uxwdittg  to  which  volition  itself  acts.  In 
other  passages,  however,  it  is  diflicult  to  say  what  his 
meaning  is.  '*  I  grant."  says  he,  **  that  all  rational 
biangs  are  ittflucnccdt  and  ought  to  be  injiuenced,  by 
motives.  But  the  influence  of  motives  Is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature  from  that  of  efficient  causes.  They  arc 
neither  causes  nor  agents.  They  suppose  an  efficient 
cause,  and  can  do  nothing  without  it  "We  cannot, 
without  an  absurdity,  suppose  a  motive,  either  to  act, 
or  to  be  acted  upon ;  it  is  equally  incapable  of  aciXom 
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and  passion ;  because  it  is  not  a.  thing  that  exerts,  but 
a  thing  that  is  conceived  ;  it  is  vrhat  the  schoolmen 
call  an  ens  raiionis,  Motives,  therefore,  may  injluerice 
to  action,  bat  they  do  not  act.  They  may  be  compa- 
red to  advice  or  exhortation,  n-hich  leaves  a  man  still 
at  liberty.'  For  in  vain  ts  advice  given  when  there  is 
not  a  power  either  to  do,  or  to  forbear,  what  it  reeom- 
mends.  In  like  manner,  motives  suppose  liberty  in 
the  agent,  otherwise  they  have  no  ioHucuce  at  alL" 

W  hat  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  inftitetice  in  this 
passage?  Or  hoT7  can  things  have  iDflococe  that  have 
no  active  pmrcr  ?  Is  not  acfice  jxtwer  and  injlnence, 
in  tlic  common  acceptation  of  die  e:cpressions,  one  and 
the  same  thing  ?  Dr  Keid  nowlicre  cxpkius  the  im- 
port of  the  word  injiuence  when  applied  to  motives, 
althongh  it  is  the  very  hinge  on  which  a  great  many 
of  the  most  important  questions  in  philosophy  turn. 

The  common  people  often  speak  of  motives,  both  aa 
a  kind  of  physical  causes,  and  also  as  mere  sources  of 
information.  They  speak  of  tbcm  imdcr  the  former 
aspect,  when  they  represent  them  as  having  poiccr  io 
excite  our  choice,  to  wove  our  choice,  to  iujluence  our 
choice.  The  very  word  motive  has  a  physical  aspect ; 
and  under  the  ktter,  when  they  represent  them  as 
the  reasons  of  choice,  the  grounds  of  choice,  or  things 
which  we  have  in  rieto,  in  the  exercise  of  choice.* 


*  I  may  here  mniurlt,  tliat  tlie  circtiii»iUitices  wliirli  direti  d» 
ID  the  eserciM  urTolititrn,  vtiiun  it  i»  employed  io  con  I  rolling;  belief, 
are  oBually  c&lled  evidowa  that  the  cin:iim»1at)c«s  wbicli  direct 
ua  in  tJie  exercise  of  volition,  when  it  in  enijilDyed  in  rontrolliiig 
aeCoHt,  are  usuallj^  called  motioct ;  and  thitt  reason  la  the  general 
term  -vrliich  applies  to  both.     Hence,  we  may  say,  with  the  same 
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The  common  people,  however,  are  perfectly  aware. 
that  motives  arc  essentially  (UflTercut  from  pbysical 
causes ;  and  when  they  speak  of  them  imdet  a  physi- 
cal aspect,  they  always  soften  their  language  as  much 
as  possible.  They  ncrer  speak  of  them  as  comjicUiiig, 
atjorang,  at  necessitating  us  to  choose  things,  but 
only  as  iajluenci/tff,  or  indttcing,  or  ietidiiig  us  to 
cltoose  tliera.  The  irrexiMihle  power  of  motives,  their 
necesmry  power,  tlieir  intiitcible  power,  and  other  such 
expressions,  which  bring  physical  influence  p(dj>aM^ 
and  f^liu'inglij  into  notice,  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
writings  of  philosophers. 

The  common  people,  too,  never  ttppak  of  the  lower 
animals  as  governed  by  motives,  except  when  they 
speak  metaphorically.  They  know  very  well,  that  mo- 
tives belong  only  to  free  agents  luid  that  all  the  lower 
animals  act  necessarily  and  physically.  Jn  fact,  do 
sooner  do  they  observe  a  human  being  to  be  swayed 
by  an  in6uence  that  Kcms  to  be  ungovernable,  tlian 
they  cease  to  regard  him  as  being  guided  by  motives, 
and  view  him  as  acting  under  a  difTerent  influence. 

prupriiuty,  thjd  weliitvegood  reaion  for  believing  such  a  tbing-j  juia 
aIhi),  tliat  uc  liavc  cuoil  rcusaii  Tur  duiiig  siicb  a  thing,  {q  tiliotl, 
rcttjvH  i»  iiut  a  tlistiuct  piiociplc  of  the  mind,  but  merely  wlnl 
ia  nsually  callod  the  principle  of  Icnimledge  or  inteIHgfnct,  viand 
at  affbniiHj'  iiifomuUionJvr  the  guidance  iffvolilwn, 

I  may  add,  that  altbuugh  bcHcf  ia  rcf^ordai,  by  some  niodoni 
writers,  an  iii  i">  decree  eubject  to  the  tontroi  of  volition ;  yet,  ^y 
loss  recent  wi'iUtrR,  it  ua^  rcgarilod  »-t  lioiiij.;  :i»  nnich  oniitrolli'il  bf 
it  aaactinins.  Doa Cartes  iind  Maldtritiidic  vri-rc  pluinly  oftbisojii- 
riKMi ;  ,iiid  I  Iio|>c  to  lie  able  nUcj-wanls  ti>  sliow,  Ihal  tlii»  is  ibf 
only  CMrctt  (Iffcliinc  ou  tb«  subjcc1.+ 
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Tliey  would  not,  for  instance,  represent  a  person  in 
the  fury  of  anger  as  bein}^  guided  by  motives,  but  as 
folded  by  tlie  violence  of  bis  passion. 

i  am  not  aware  of  any  ounsidcrable  objection  that 
can  be  made  to  tlic  account  of  motives  now  given, 
unless  it  be  the  following :  Motives,  it  may  be  Bud. 
|K>ssess  different  degrees  of  power,  and  tlicir  different 
degrees  of  |>ower  can  be  nothing  but  their  different 
degrees  of  influence  on  the  will.  If  one  motive  be 
more  powerful  than  another,  what  can  their  difference 
in  ibis  respect  be,  but  the  diSerent  degrees  of  influ- 
ence tltcy  exert  over  volition  ?  This  objection  is  easily 
answered.  Motives  obUiin  from  tig  diflercnt  dcgreeit 
of  pr^fereike ;  and  it  is  tlicse  dt^ccs  of  pre/ere/tce 
that  constitute  what  arc  called  their  degrees  of  power. 
One  line  of  conduct,  for  example,  presents  to  ns  the 
prospect  of  gaining  ieu  pounds ;  another  the  prospect 
of  gaining  twcntif.  Wc  prefer  the  latter  sum  to  the 
former ;  and  the  latter,  therefore,  is  said  to  be  a  more 
powerful  motive  than  the  former.  But  here  it  is  ma- 
nifest, that  neither  of  the  motives  acts  on  volition  at 
all.  It  is  volition  that  acts  acc<»<ling  to  them,  and 
their  coniparative  power  is  merely  the  comparative 
p«fcTcncc  which  we  give  them. 

The  power  of  motives  (and  which  is  sometimps 
called  vioral  jtower)  is  really  a  species  of  misttoiner. 
It  is  a  kind  of  misapplication  of  language,  in  which 
power  is  ascribed,  not  to  the  agent  who  exerts  it,  but 
to  the  circumstances  according  to  ichich  it  is  exerted. 
It  is  a  mode  of  speaking,  however,  which  cannot  well 
be  dispensed  with,  as  language  docs  not  aflbrd  a  more 
suitable  expression  for  indicating  what  it  denotes.  To 
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reject  the  phrases,  the  jwiver  of  moiives  over  the  icUl, 
the  injineuce  0^'motites  ocer  the  tciU,  the  force  ofnto- 
t'ttes  oter  the  irili,  &c.  because  the  power,  and  influ- 
ence, and  force,  is  not  cxcrtcxl  by  the  motives,  but  by 
the  will  itscLF*  would  be  found  exceedingly  inoonre- 
nient 

\Mioevcr  would  understand  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
should  endeavour  to  make  himself  well  acquaiutird 
with  what  has  been  called  jnoral poicer^or  the pwcer 
of  motives.  It  is  tlie  want  of  precise  and  steady  ideas 
on  this  point,  that  has  chieHy  inrolved  the  philosophy 
of  moralii  in  so  much  perplexity.  If  the  doctrine  I  have 
stated  be  just,  the  power  of  motives  is  easily  under- 
stood. The  expression  is  merely  a  species  of  antono- 
maaia,  and  does  not  mean  that  motives  exert  any 
power  on  volition  at  all ;  but  that  volition  cKcrts  i\& 
power  according  to  the  information  which  motives  pre- 
sent to  it.  With  this  simple  view  of  the  matter,  we 
escape  at  once  almost  every  difficulty,  and  can  solve  the 
most  important  questions  with  the  utmost  readiness. 

To  give  a  short  summary  of  what  has  been  men- 
tioned concerning  volition. — All  our  inferior  princi- 
ples, such  as  sensation,  association,  perception,  memo- 
ry, affections,  p3S!^ion5,  dispositions,  babitR,  kc.  are 
mere  natural  principles,  and  operate  physically.  They 
operate,  of  course,  according  to  physical  laws,  and  do 
not  require  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  niind  it* 
self.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  power  of  atten- 
tion or  volition,  the  mind  can  interfere  with  them  when- 
ever it  thinks  proper,  and  control  them  for  the  differ- 
ent purposes  it  has  in  view.  This  power  is  of  such 
a  nature,  that  in  the  samc>  or  similar  circumstances, 
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it  am  produce  any  one  of  a  number  of  different  eB^s; 
and  it  is  quite  compatibly  therefore/ witb  the  exist- 
ence of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  any  of  these  effects 
should  take  place.  Henee,  though  we  may  be  able  to 
trace  a  series  of  results  up  through  a  chain  ef  neces- 
sary connexions  to  the  exercise  of  volition,  yet  we  can- 
not trace  them  in  this  way  any  farther.  In  other 
words,  in  the  employment  of  volition,  l^e  mind  begins 
results,  and  consequently,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense 
of  the  expression,  is  their  source. 

Thoi^h  in  the  use  of  volition,  however,  we  are  not 
restricted  to  a  particular  course  of  action,  it  by  no 
means  follow^  that  we  shall  conduct  ourselves  eontm- 
genthft  or  at  random.  On  the  contrary,  being  mtel- 
Ugent,  as  well  as;^£i?  agents^  we  wUl  certainly -con- 
duct ourselves  according  to  the  circumstances  in  v^hich 
we  find  ourselves  placed.  These  circumstances,  when 
viewed  as  affording  information  according  to  which 
volition  is  employed,  are  styled  motives;  and,  though 
tliey  often  act  physically,  yet  in  their  character  of  «o- 
■^icesj  they  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  act  at  all.  It  is 
-tlie  mind  that  acts  according  to  them.  It  is  com- 
jnon,  indeed,  to  speak  of  the  power  of  motwes^  of 
the  influence  of  moHves,  of  the  strength  ^motkes, 
6k.  ;  and  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  lay  aside 
such  expressions.  They  do  not,  however,  really  de- 
note any  powers  or  influence,  or  strength,  exerted  "by 
motives  themsdves,  but  tfaat  power,  or  injhence,  or 
strength,  is  exerted  by  the  mind,  according  to  the  in- 
formation they  aiford.  To  characterise  this  use  of 
the  word ^»>u)£r.  the  epithet  moralis sometimes  affix- 
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eU  to  it ;  and  hence  sitcb  cxpre&sions  as  tNorai  fmcer, 
moraJ  itifiuence,  moral  strength,  &c.* 

Sect.  IX. 
Morai  and  T7teo/iiffieal  Conduaions. 

The  distinction  between  the  agency  of  tnan 
the  agency  of  nature,  involves  many  questions  in  re- 
ligion  and  morals,  of  very  high  importonoc ;  and  who- 
ever would  illustrate  the  science  of  mind,  should  have 
this  distinction  constantly  in  his  eye.  As  to  the 
agency  of  man,  there  can  be  no  doubt  It  consists 
entirely  in  the  exercise  of  volition  or  choice.  When 
two  or  more  objects  arc  presented  to  us,  vie  can  choose 
either  of  them,  or  none  of  them ;  and  in  this  dioice 
our  whole  agency  respecting  them  is  comprised.  In 
reference  to  such  a  being  as  man,  coHlion  and  iif^eucy 
are  merely  different  names  for  one  and  tiie  same  thing, 
viewed  under  dififerent  aspects. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  imagine,  that  the  effects  of  voli- 
tion are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  human  agency ;  but  the 
least  Kflectiou  may  satisfy  us.  that  such  an  opinion  is 
by  no  means  well  founded.  If  we  choose,  for  instance, 
to  pcrfonn  an  outwanl  action,  it  is  we  who  perfoim 
the  act  of  choice,  but  it  is  not  we  who  make  the  choice 


'  Tbe  power  of  motives,  U  uotbbg  but  tbc  degree  of  ptcrer^ 
«ii«cwhicb  tlio  miiid  giviw  tlieni.  W^rc  IhU  olisorvatioD  dplf 
attended  to,  Mmple  though  it  is,  it  wuulit  enable  as  to  unda^taod 
Tcrycxat^tly  t)ie  natiirc  uf  what  is  usually  cultcd  moral pottKr,  mo- 
ral injlurncr,  &c.  I  may  add,  tlia.t  lo  iict  uccvrdtrif;  to  a  motiTc.. 
n  merely  to  pcrfurm  ati  nction  Tvr  tl\e  .nlluiiimeiit  or  iiMompiMi- 
iticnt  of  sotrit^litiig  wliidi  llie  moltre  prespnts  to  us. 
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move  certain  nerres,  the  nerres  move  certain  rauseles, 
and  the  muscles  move  certain  axtcrior  members.  These 
movemeuts  arc  all  performed  by  the  physical  laws  of 
our  UEiture,  and  our  ageucy  is  limited  to  the  choice 
alone. 

As  the  agency  of  man  comprehends  nothing  but 
the  exercise  of  volition,  the  agency  of  nature,  or  ra- 
ther of  the  Author  of  nature,  must  comprehend  every 
thing  besides.— must  comprehend  all  the  operations 
of  the  material  universe,  the  formation  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  power  of  volition  itself,  the  circnmstinces 
by  tvhtcfa  the  exercise  of  volition  is  preceded,  the  re- 
sults by  which  its  exercise  is  followed,  and,  in  short, 
every  thing  that  has  being,  or  that  takes  place,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  exercise  of  volition  alone. 

This  doctrine  so  far  as  I  know,  is  universally  ad- 
initted, — except  by  the  advocates  of  atheism.  Some, 
with  Stewart,  may  believe  that  the  agency  of  God  is 
constantly  and  exclmwdy  cm))loycd ;  others,  with 
Brown,  that  his  agency  only  endowed  things  with 
certain  powers  at  first,  and  ordained  the  future  use 
they  should  make  of  them ;  but  all  the  friends  of 
Theism  regard  the  agency  of  God  as  either  immedi- 
ately or  remotely  the  cause  of  every  thing  that  exists, 
or  that  takes  place,  with  the  exception  already  stated 
•^he  exercise  of  volition. 

It  is  particularly  neccssar>'  to  remember,  that  mo- 
ftWJt,  or  the  circumstances  by  which  volition  is  r^u- 
lated,  depend  on  the  agency  of  God, — whether  these 
circumstances  consist  of  sensations,  perceptions,  recol- 
lections, affections,  passions,  habits,  or  any  other  spe- 
cies of  influence.     Sometimes,  indeed,  it  would  seem 
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Uiat  a  subsequent  volition  may  depend  on  the  exist- 
eiice  of  a  preceding  one ;  but  in  reality  this  can  never 
be  the  case,  without  tiic  interposition  of  the  laws  of 
Datuie.  Kren  though  vre  perform  an  act  of  volition, 
as  tlie  express  conseqoence  of  a  preceding  one,  the 
laws  of  nature  must  miervene ;  for  the  first  act  must 
be  remembered  at  the  time  wc  perform  the  scconO. 
and  beyond  all  doubt,  reniemhrance  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  these  observation b.  honerer,  I  am  reasoning 
without  nil  adversary  ;  for  all  admit-,  that  motives  are 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  our  own  agency,  but  to  the  agen- 
cy of  our  Maker.* 

I  may  add,  that  even  although  this  point  were  con> 
ceded,  tlic  ccrtnittii/  of  any  act  of  volition  would  not 
be  diminished.     If  a  person,  for  instance,  to  avoid  a 
lawsuit,  chouse  to  give  a  faithful  »cr>-ant  a  ntm  of 
mouey  to  pay  a  tradesinan  an  account  about  tvhit^  he 
is  clamorous,  not  only  is  the  ToUtion  of  the  person  pla- 
ced in  such  circumstances  that  he  chooses  to  give  the 
servant  the  money ;  the  volition  of  the  servant,  on  re- 
ceiving the  money,  ia  placed  in  such  circumstanoee, 
-that  be  ceriaiuit/  chooses  to  offer  jiaymcnt  \  and  the 
volition  of  the  tnidesman,  on  the  offer  of  payment,  it 
placed  in  such  circumstJiuces,  that  he  no  l&m  certain-      t 
lif  chooses  to  accept  it.     So  that  the  last  volition  of  H 
the  series,  thougli  the  whole  are  &ee,  is  equally  cer- 
tain with  the  flrst.    The  »amc  thing  liolds  iu  the  pf4** 

*  TliG<;oiioexioii  Ix'tu'wii  tlii.*  nj;i'iipy  of  Guti  and  x\w  ngpn«'(il 
mnv,  K  nicri>]y  the  caunoKtnii  between  mofivei  and  Wi/nm.  It  i* 
this  ci»ui«x.i(:tn  wlijdi  fonnn  Uiv  exact  |ioitiL  where  tJie  me  sgcBC) 
«ndB  and  tlic  other  he/pai. 
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eedure  of  God.  If  he  can  arrange  the  motives  or  re- 
gulsting  circumstances  of  the  first  of  any  scries  of 
volitions,  he  can  give  the  jiame  certainty  to  the  ulti- 
mate result,  whether  tlie  series  be  long  or  short,  whe- 
ther it  comprehend  few  volitions  or  a  great  number.* 

The  consequences  which  result  from  the  distinction 
between  the  agency  of  God  and  the  a^irency  of  mati, 
arc  well  entitled  to  the  most  careful  examination. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  involve  questions  of  a  very 
mysterious  nature,  and  such  as  seem  hardly  flt  for 
the  grasp  of  human  reason ;  hut  if  the  principles  I 
have  stated  be  just*  a  considerable  number  of  them 
may  he  determined  without  much  trouble.  1  shnll 
advert  only  to  those  which,  in  different  ages,  Jiavc  ob- 
tained some  atteution  trom  mankind. 

1 .  In  perfect  consistency  with  the  free  urill  of  man, 
the  Almighty  can  insure  the  accomplishment  of  what- 
ever ho  pleases.  Nothing  seems  at  first  sight  more 
marvellous  ttian  tlie  government  of  Gml  over  his  free 
and  intelligent  ereatures.  His  government  of  the 
material  world  does  not  prcscut  any  thing  that  seems 
directly  amtradictoty.     Kvery  thing  is  grand  and 


*  T)ie  opposite  doctrinfln  of  ntceuiltf  am)  caiUmgentt  hnw  been 
exhibited  iu  u  tliuusitrul  dilfcreitt  fonii>,  by  tlii-ir  r<:a|)«.t.-tivf  atiet- 
toni ;  Imt,  in  s|>ite  of  every  v:<X*itt  ti)  ilis^i»c  tlic  truth*  tlie  farOMr 
U  nolhttiff  but  ail  ill -ex  plained  moditicatiDii  of  the  old  dodriDu  of 
the  Stma  concerniiif;  Fat^,  luid  the  l»tt«-  an  Mjinlly  illin)»Tariipd 
inodiliiattoa  of  the  uld  doctritu?  of  the  Epicureana  ataixrwa^ 
Chance-  lu  renlity.tWrc  ii>  no  iuteUijfildti  uivdium  bctvrwii  tiwiM 
cxtnancs,  but  that  of  liegular  Frerdam ;  and  nil  that  Itns  Ixyii 
written,  in  ni(»derii  (inic»,  rOM|)i'ctrug  ttrcfisiin/  ■^nH  coiilitigeni  fo- 
lUion,  whetluT  by  phifo^njihrrrs  or  divines,  is  merely  tlwr  old  doi-- 
(fine  in  a  new  l«4rin,  %v\  *t*led  «itli  miii-li  fcss  diirtindiicM- 
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mysterious,  but  crery  thiof;,  at  the  same  Ume,  is  witli' 
(Hit  the  appearance  of  direct  incompitibility.  His 
government  of  the  mental  world  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent scene.  If  human  beings  possess  free  will,  it 
seems  a  complete  contradiction  to  suppose  that  any 
exercise  of  volition  can  be  rendered  indubitablfj  eer- 
fain  ;  and  yet  if  it  cannot,  tt  seems  perfectly  manifest 
that  nothing  else  can.  V'olition  is  so  closely  connected 
with  all  the  other  phenomena  of  nature,  that  if  i/  be 
coitiittgeitt,  the  influence  of  coHlhtgence  must  extend 
everyvrhere,  and  chance  prevail  throughout  the  whole 
universe.  £vcn  a  single  contingent  voHtion>  without 
miraculous  interposition,  must  derange  every  thing. 

But  let  us  take  a  closer  view  of  tlie  subject.  We 
have  already  seen  that  man,  liniite*!  in  all  his  faculties 
although  he  is,  cau  ca.sily  place  hi.s  fcllon's  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  will  as  indnhitahly  be  followed  by  cer- 
tain free  and  voluntary  actions,  as  any  physical  cause 
is  followed  by  its  physical  efiTects.  ]f  a  person  be 
brought  up  in  England,  we  are  perfectly  persuaded. 
38  I  formerly  remarked,  that  he  will  speak  J^'/ifflk^, 
and  not  French  or  German.  If  a  child  of  ordinary 
capacity  be  sent  to  school,  we  are  perfectly  persuaded 
that  it  will  learn  to  read, — and  so  in  ten  thousand 
other  instances.  Now«  if  in  many  cases  man  can  ren- 
der hidubitahty  certain  the  free  and  voluntary  actions 
of  tiis  fellows,  without  destroying  or  even  impairing 
their  freedom  of  will,  may  not  the  Almighty  do  the 
same,  and  do  the  same  in  evert/  case  ?  In  ascribing: 
to  the  Most  High  this  power,  there  is  no  new  prin- 
ciple assumed.  We  merely  ascribe  to  God  a  com' 
pkte  degree  of  that  power  which  man  is  acknowledged 
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to  possess  in  part.  We  merely  maintaiii,  that  what 
mau  can  do  imperfectiy,  God  can  Ao  fuUy ;  and  that 
what  man  can  do  in  many  cases,  C>od  can  do  in  every 
case.  The  Ahnighty  has  iinqucstiun^Lbly  this  ponxr. 
He  who  is  Goi  over  all,  nnist  certainly  be  able  to 
work  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  ivill,  and 
in  consistency  with  the  attributes  he  has  bestowed  on 
bis  creaturcRf^-eren  his  free  and  intelligent  creatures 
— bring  to  pass  wliatcvcr  he  sees  meet. 

In  this»  as  in  some  other  questions,  philosopbeis 
have  looked  too  far  off"  for  on  expIauaUon,  when  they 
'  might  have  had  one  at  hand.  They  have  been  so 
struck  with  the  seeming  incompatibility  of  free  voli- 
tion with  r^ular  and  certain  goveniraent,  as  to  ima- 
gine that  the  principle  which  reconciles  them, — if  they 
be  reconcilable  at  all. — must  be  exceedingly  mystical, 
and  very  remote  from  ordinary  apprehension.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  this  prindple  is  in  incessant  ope- 
ration in  cases  the  most  obvious.  Not  a  day,  not  an 
hour,  not  a  rainute  passes,  but  hutuan  behfrg  arc  ren- 
dering the  volitions  of  others  as  certain  as  t)ie  opera- 
tions of  mere  physical  and  material  instruments.  In 
auch  circumstances  to  imagine  there  is  any  impossibi- 
lity of  reconciling  the  certainty  of  the  divine  f^ver/i- 
ment  with  the  free  will  of  man,  is  very  extraordinary. 
It  is  to  overlook  the  most  evident  and  frequent  phe- 
nomena which  nature  exhibits, — the  phenomena  too 
which  bear  most  directly  and  palpably  on  the  subject, 
and  in  which  we  ourselves  are  continually  taking  an 
active  concern. 

To  illustrate  the  point  a  little  farther.     Suppose 
that  an  agricuUiirist  of  adequate  capital  intends  to 
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improve  a  p.-utiailiir  field — to  dig  out  the  stones,  to 
trencb  the  •oil,  to  aunound  it  with  a  fence,  to  Hmc  it, 
dung  it,  plough  it.  sow  it,  harrow  it,  and,  ultimately,  ^ 
reap  and  sell  the  produce.     Here  is  a  long  scries  of  ^ 
coraplcx  operations,  in  whieh  he  must  directly  and  in- 
directly employ  an  indefinite  multitude  of  human  be- 
in^.  of  ToriouK  talents  nod  tmbits  and  dispositions,  ^ 
and  all  of  them  possessed  of  Jrea  mil.     But  does  he  " 
ever  ou  that  account  doubt  that  money  will  procure 
their  services  ?     He  may  question  the  practicability 
of  his  undertaking  on  physical  groumh,  but  as  to  fl 
fiNUiaN  rtf^teratioN , — his  procuring;;  the  offeHcy  tjf 
liKUtan  lHih>gK,—\\\i  has  no  quesliou  whatever.      He 
is  TOi.  certain  that  he  can  secure  it,  av  that  tliere  are 
human  beings  in  cxietcnce.     If  an  onliu&ry  agricul- 
liirist  can  exercise  over  yrec  wiii  such  indubitibic 
uontrol,  although  bis  measures  involve  an  indefinite 
amount  of  toil  and  peraeveruHce  and  combinaiioH, 
what  strange  ideas  must  we  have  of  the  Divine  lleing 
if  we  think  that  he  can  exercise  only  a  contingent  and 
doubtful  control '  To  take  another  instance : 

Uur  own  resolutions,  and  promises,  and  engage- 
ments, do  not  destroy  our  freedom  of  will,  nor  even 
impair  it.  AJier  we  have  formed  the  most  dcU- 
liciate  purposes,  given  the  most  solemn  assuraaocs, 
and  entered  into  the  most  explicit  covenanta,  oiu:  ine- 
dom  of  will  is  as  entire  as  before^  and  consequently 
our  power  to  act  is  as  entire  as  before.  But  in  con- 
Heiiuence  of  our  resolutions,  and  promises,  aitd  n]g^o- 
ments,  arc  not  particular  actions,  or  particular  scries 
uf  actions,  rendered  more  certain  ?  If  a  man  of  wealtii 
»ud  integrity  engage  to  contribute  a  few  pounds  to 
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soiii«  benevolent  object,  u  there  not  every  rcasou  tu 
believe  llial  Ite  will  perform  tiis  engagement  ?  Would 
wc  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  ridiculous  ar^ment- 
alion  of  a  nonseusiwil  metaphysician,  who  should  tell 
us,  that  this  man  of  wcaltii  and  iutt^ty  is  possessed 
ot^/rte  wiU:  that  Jree  wiU,  &om  its  very  nature  is 
ctmimffeni ;  tliat  aU  the  actions  which  dc{xtnd  on  it 
must  l>c  contingent  likewise ;  and  of  courtc,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  CMlire  iiHcerfainttj,—oi  per/'ecl  aeddeut, 
—whether  he  ever  contribute  a  tarthing  ?  Every  one 
of  common  judf^ment  would  deride  such  reasoniug. 
It  is  oppu%d  to  the  daily  and  hourly  experience  of 
life,  and  the  very  person  by  whom  it  is  advanced  would 
not  himself  rcnCurc  to  act  on  it 

The  doctrine  which  claims  for  God  the  ]>owcr  of 
aitUihitaNij  coHtrolUng  free  will,  is  precisely  the  same 
in  pri»cij>/<:.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  power 
whicli  in  man  is  limited,  in  (lod  is  unlimited.  It  is 
needless,  however,  to  dwell  longer  on  iu>  obvious  a 
am. 

%  Though  tlic  Almighty  can  insure  the  existence 
of  any  act  of  volition,  he  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  its 
author.  If  a  benefactor  give  alms  to  a  person  solicit- 
ing charity,  the  benefactor  is  not  the  author  of  tltc 
act  of  acceptiit^  the  chanty,  but  merely  of  the  act  of 
giving  it.  The  one  act  may  indubitably  fallow  the 
utlicr ;  but  all  who  admit  the  doctrine  of  firee  volitioD, 
wiU  allow  tluit  their  authors  arc  two  different  persms. 
The  same  is  the  case  mider  the  procedure  of  God. 
He  may  place  man  in  such  circumstances  that  certain 
volitions  will  indubitably  ensue;  but  still  he  is  not 
the  author  of  these  volitions,  but  merely  of  the  cir* 
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cainstanoes  according  to  which  man  perfuims  tbem. 
It  is  man  who  is  the  author  of  the  rolitions,  and  not 
God.    To  place  the  matter  in  a  dJfTerent  light  : 

Suppose,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  whole  agency  of 
God  is  limited  to  placing  us  in  ccrtfun  circiim stances, 
and  that  he  cxcrcisca  uo  agency  whatever  in  the  toU- 
tions  which  follow.  In  this  case,  it  is  manifest  that 
we  ourselves  would  be  the  authors  of  our  volitions. 
In  other  words,  the  efficient  energy  employed  in  thdi 
production  would  he  our  own,  and  not  God's.  Now, 
so  &r  as  wc  can  judge,  this  is  literally  what  bappeos. 
The  Almighty  places  us  in  certain  circumstances,  but 
docs  not  carry  his  agency  into  the  consequent  voli- 
tions. He  merely  aUows  us  to  perform  volitions  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  in  which  be  hath  placed  us. 

3.  As  the  Almighty  is  not  the  author  of  our  vo. 
litions,  he  is  not  chargeable  with  our  sins.  A  person 
may  place  others,  and  purposely  place  them,  in  such 
circumstances  ns  mil  indubitably  be  followed  by  cer- 
tain criminal  actions,  and  yet  be  himself  entirely 
blameless.  A  prince,  for  example,  may  lead  an  army 
into  a  situation  where  he  knows  for  certain  it  will 
give  way  to  much  iniquity ;  and  yet  in  doing  so,  be 
acting  a  part  that  is  not  only  innocent,  but  highly 
praiseworthy.  The  situation  may  be  such,  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  occupy  it  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  his 
ooimtiy ;  and  as  be  takes  not  from  his  soldiers  the 
power  of  free  agency,  though  he  knows  they  will 
abuse  it,  it  is  not  he,  but  they  who  arc  to  blame.  And 
in  every  case,  without  a  single  exception,  wficn  a  par- 
ticular course  is  prc&ciibcd  by  duty,  we  are  blameless 
iu  adopting  it,  though  it  should  indubitably  be  Uic 
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occasion  of  much  accessory  guilt.  To  suppose  that 
we  may  UwfuUy  nf^lcct  our  duty,  because  otbcts  will 
take  occasion  from  our  performance  of  it  to  do  what 
is  evil,  is  contrary  alike  to  reason  and  revelation.  And 
if  matii  without  partaking  of  their  guilt,  may  place 
others  in  circumstances  that  the  commission  of  sin  will 
indubitably  follow  ;  unquestionably,  the.  Almighty 
may  do  the  same.  In  conducting  the  government  of 
the  imiTerse,  he  has  puri)osc3  of  infinite  importance  to 
accomplish ;  and  who  will  allege  tliat  he  should  change 
his  procedure,  because  some  of  his  creatures,  towhimi 
he  has  g^ven  power  to  do  right,  will  violate  their  obli- 
gations, and  do  what  is  wrong  ?  Is  it  not  far  more 
consistent  with  the  awful  sovereignty  of  his  character 
to  suppose  that  he  wiU  adhere  to  the  counsels  of  bis 
own  will,  and  adapt  them  no  farther  to  the  guilt  of 
his  creatures  than  is  calculated  to  advance  the  designs 
of  his  glory  ?* 

4.  Though  the  Almighty  is  not  chai^eable  with 
our  sins,  be  may  nevertheless  resolve  on  what  implies 
their  existence,  and  even  make  use  of  them  for  ac- 
complishing his  puqxjses.  Were  a  person  desirous  of 
promoting  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  and,  the  bet- 
ter to  fit  himself  for  the  undertaking,  to  resolve  on 
exposing  himself  for  a  few  years  to  the  injustice  and 
violence  of  some  barbarous  tribe  in  his  neighbourhood ; 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  sinfulness  of  these  barbarians 
would  be  implied  in  his  resolution ;  and.  if  he  carried 

*  I  Riuat  licro  jcoiark,  tlial  I  am  fa  from  prctcndiog  to  be  ablv 
toex]>liun  every  (liiii^  ronnc^cted  with  the  subject  nbmi  t»  in 
the  text."  If  my  doctrioc  he  rccciTcd  as  tn\e,roJhr  at  U  gtu,  H 
ifl  all  tliat  I  aim  at.    See  note  I. 
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IrilAMoltiUoii  into  etrect,  would  Actually  l>c  made  use 
vi  foT  uxompbshing  the  end  he  had  in  view ;  but  stUl 
it  could  Dot  be  said  that  he  ordained  their  mnftihicM. 
Init  merely  that,  being  siniid,  he  made  use  of  them  for 
advoaciDg  his  bcncrolcnt  object.  The  Almighty  often 
acta  in  a  aimilaj  way.  Uc  oidained  that  the  liedecm* 
er  of  mankind  should  be  exposed  to  the  riolence  oi 
tunners ;  but  he  (xrtainly  did  not  ordain  tlicir  sins, 
but  merely  that,  beii^  sinful,  the  llcdeemcr  sfaonld 
suficr  by  tbem. 

S.  Though  the  Alm^hty  is  not  chargeable  with 
our  sins,  he  may,  nevertheless,  deserve  praise  for  our 
virtues.  Were  a  master  to  place  a  serrant  in  eircum- 
stances  which  v^ould  indubit^ly  be  aeoompanied  with 
the  commission  of  sin,  and  fur  the  purpose  of  makti^ 
him  commit  uu ;  both  the  master  and  the  servant 
would  be  guilty  of  the  sin  that  ensued, — the  master 
for  placing  him  in  tlic  circumstances,  and  the  servant 
for  yielding  to  their  influence.  Were  a  mastei  to  place 
a  servant  in  circumstances  which  would  be  indnbit- 
ably  accompanied  with  sin,  but  do  so  in  obedience 
to  the  claims  of  duty,  the  servant  alone  would  be 
guilty,  and  the  master  would  be  five.  And,  in  fine, 
were  a  master,  without  violating  duty,  to  place  a  ser- 
vant in  eircnrast:mce8  favoontble  to  his  avoiding  sin, 
aud  for  the  purpose  of  his  avoiding  it,  the  servant,  if 
lie  sinned,  wouhl  be  guilty,  and  the  master  wuild  not 
only  he  free,  but  would  even  deserve  pruse.  This 
last  case  has  a  close  analogy  to  many  parts  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  God.  The  whole  tenor  of  Inspiration  allows, 
tliat  lie  not  only  places  the  true  followers  ofdiis  Son 
in  ciKumstanccs  favourable  to  theii  avoiding  sin*  but 
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lor  the  very  purpose  o^  their  nvoiiUng  il :  and  «f 
course  Ills  purposes  hare  a  more  intimate  umiicxion 
with  them  than  mtli  others^  and  vrith  their  |:^od  ac- 
tions thau  with  tticir  bad  ones.  They  themselves  arc 
eliargeablc  with  the  sins  they  commit,  but  be  deserves 
praise  for  their  pcrfonnancc  of  duty. 

6.  The  divine  purposes  and  the  free  vill  of  man  are 
•''  perfectly  reconcilable.  This  may  be  easily  understood 
from  what  haa  been  already  mentioned ;  for  if  the  Al- 
mighty can  insure  the  accomplishment  of  wtiatercr  he 
pleases  consistently  with  the  free  nill  of  man,  and 
even  by  means  of  it.  he  imdoubtedly  can  purpose  to 
insure  the  accomplishment  of  whatever  he  pleases  in 
this  way.  If  he  can  place  mankind,  in  such  circQin- 
stances  that  certain  volitions  will  indubitably  though 
freely  ensue,  he  can  bcyood  all  oou  trovers}-  dct^mine 
beforehaud  to  plan;  tlieiu  in  such  circumstances. 

This  principle  is  the  fouuda^on  of  the  doctrine, 
that  all  things  which  happen  in  time,— even  those 
which  relate  to  free  agency  in  human  beiiig8,-^<ou)d 
easily  be  arranged  in  the  councils  of  Heaven  from  all 
eternity.  The  Almighty,  for  example,  could  easily 
purpose  to  place  mankind  in  certiun  cirenmstanees  ; 
he  could  easily  know  that  if  lie  ploued  them  in  these 
cirainist;inccs,  certiun  free  and  volautary  actiuus  would 
indubitably  ensue ;  and  he  coidd  uo  less  easily  pur- 
l>Dsc,  that  ou  their  ensuing,  certain  rewards,  or  cortiin 
punishments,  or  certain  privileges*  as  to  his  own  m^ 
dom,  and  justice,  and  mcKy  might  seem  meet,  shoidd 
be  conferred.  This,  indeed,  is  making  some  of  the 
purpotics  of  (>od  Iiarc  a  respect  tu  his  fotekuowlcdge 
of  the  volitions  of  men  -,  but  it  is  to  a  forckuowkdgr. 
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it  must  be  ubscTTcd,  that  is  founded  on  the  arrauge- 
ments  of  bis  owa  wisdom^  and  is  totally  different  in 
kind  from  that  which  is  founded  on  cQniitifftmce, — if, 
indeed,  contingcncc  can  be  the  foundation  of  any  fore- 
knowledge,— and  arises  from  his  acquaintance  with 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  himself  has  resolved  to 
place  man.  He  has  appointed,  for  instanci^  many 
things  to  happen  &Dm  hig  foreknowledge  of  our  «ns; 
but  our  dns  follow  so  certainly, — I  do  not  say  neces- 
sarilyr— the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed, 
that  even  we  ourselves  oHen  foreknow  them.  We 
know  that  if  a  drunkard  be  placed  in  certain  circum- 
stances to-morrow  evening,  he  will  as  unquestionably 
go  to  excess,  fte«  agent  although  he  be,  as  we  knovi 
that  the  sun  will  descend  below  the  horizon. 

In  order  to  make  the  divine  purposes  comprehend 
every  tiling  that  takes  place,  they  have  been  divided 
by  eome  into  two  kinds, — gimply  effeetive,  such  as  all 
those  which  relate  to  mere  physical  operations;  and, 
iffeclive  and  permisgive,  such  as  all  tliose  which  re- 
hitc  to  the  exercise  of  volition.  These  last  receive 
their  doubic  designation,  because  though  tliey  ^eC' 
iiceiy  produce  the  circumstances  according  to  whidi 
the  Tolitions  take  place,  they  do  not  produce  the  vo- 
litions tliemselves,  but  merely  permit  Irce  ^cnts  to 
produce  tliem. 

I  confess,  however,  that  this  distinction,  though 
susceptible  of  a  very  sound  meaning,  is  apt  to  lead  to 
modes  of  speaking  which  onlinary  {Koplc  are  liable  to 
misunderstand.  Among  others,  it  leads  to  this, — 
that  (lod  himself  has  ordained  man  from  all  eternity 
to  commit  every  sin  of  which  he  is  guilty.  This  Ian- 
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its  ordinary  acceptati 


gua^  in  Its  oruinary  acceptation,  is  not  only  &lse, 
but  in  tlie  highest  dcfjrec  blasphemous,  and  such  as 
roust  shock  cTcr>'  wcU-disposcd  mind  that  has  not  been 
long-  farailiarixcd  with  tlic  awkward  style  of  a  tccli- 
nical  theology. 

Many  seem  disposed  to  ima^ne  that  man  has  no 
right  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the  divine  pur- 
poses ;  and  unquestionably,  when  wc  engage  in  such 
an  inquiry,  it  ought  to  be  with  feelings  of  the  most 
profound  humlliiy  and  reverence.  But  the  tame 
reason  that  would  exclude  the  purposes  of  the  Al- 
mighty from  inquiry^  would  equally  exclude  his  be- 
ing and  perfections,  aud  even  the  onUiuuy  course  of 
his  providence.  When  we  attempt  to  show  that 
all  things  are  full  of  God ;  that  in  him  wc  hve,  and 
move,  and  have  our  l>eing ;  that  in  perfect  consist- 
ency with  the  free  agency  and  accountablcncss  of  man, 
he  brings  to  pass  whatever  he  pleases,  we  are  not  sup- 
posed to  transgress  the  limits  of  legitimate  and  even 
devout  inquiry.  And  when  wc  refer  every  thing  to 
his  ptirjXfseA;  what  more  do  we  do,  than  maintain  thai 
what  the  Almighty  accomplishes  in  time,  he  meant 
to  accomplisli  from  all  eternity  ?  that  in  conducting 
the  government  of  his  creatures,— even  his  free  and 
intelligent  and  aocountabtc  creatures, — he  is  never 
taken  at  an  unawares,  is  never  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  unexpected  and  temporary  expe- 
dients, but  is  merely  carrying  into  effect  the  different 
parts  of  one  grand  and  incomprehensible  system  of 
operations,  all  the  details  of  which,  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest,  were  anange<l  in  his  wisdom  and  sove- 
reignty from  all  everlasting?    There  is  nothing  here 
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that  indicates  prcsntnption,  or  that  is  calculated  to 
foster  it.  Every  tiling  may  be  pervertwl — even  truths 
tbc  most  valuable;  but  wc  ore  not  to  throw  aside 
sublime  and  interesting  doctrines  for  such  a  conn* 
deration. 

7.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  cxcrdsc  of  many" 
of  our  dispositions,  alTcctions,  and  passions.  &c.  is  Tc< 
garded  as  bUmabte,  though  it  plainly  takes  phico  by 
the  agency  of  nature  ?  A  person,  for  example,  en- 
gages in  the  labours  of  honest  industry,  to  provide  for 
his  support  in  sickness  snd  old  age.  He  ndthei 
wishes  nor  means  to  apply  his  savings  to  evil,  and 
yet  in  the  prosecution  of  Ins  lawful,  and  crcn  praiM- 
wortliy  toils,  the  influenee  of  nature  to  which  he  k 
subjectt  gradually  forms  in  him  such  a  love  of  monc)' 
for  its  own  sake,  that  after  he  has  eanial  a  compe- 
tency he  cannot  enjoy  it ;  and  what  is  worse,  and  tlw 
chief  thing  at  present  to  be  attended  to, — all  men 
blame  him  for  that  spirit  of  avarice  which  he  dis- 
covers, although  nature  itself  has  really  produced 
it.  Let  us  take  another  example  :  A  person  engages 
Mrith  a  &iend  in  fair  and  honourable  competition  for 
some  public  and  advantageous  employment.  H«  nei- 
ther wishes  nor  means  il)  to  his  fnend,  but  resolves 
from  the  first  to  treat  him  witli  kindness  and  candour. 
In  the  course  of  the  competition,  however,  he  finds 
himself  losing  ground,  and  likely  to  fail ;  and  then 
some  mysterious  influence  of  nature  to  which  he  ii 
subject,*  inspires  him  with  such  feelings  of  envy  and 


*  The  AligtitiHt  refleotion,  we  «Iiotil(l  think^  nti^ht  satisfy  tty 
unr,  tliut  all  our  ontural  (li)*|KwiliaRK— including  nitr  g^ntsuiemn 
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hatred  against  lits  friend,  tliat  he  can  lianlly  cniturc 
him  ;  and  what  ag:un  is  cliicfly  to  l»e  atlcndiMl  to,— 
all  men  blame  him  for  those  very  feelingfi  whicli  nn- 
ture  has  occasioned,  and  blame  him  with  even  more 
severity  tliaii  the  person  formerly  inciUioncd,  although 
bis  feclingg  seem  endently  to  be  a  great  additton  to 
his  misfortune.  On  what  prindple  is  the  blame  in 
such  cases  to  be  explained  ? 

Some  seem  wiUiiig  to  allege,  that  the  blatne  is  found- 
ed on  a  mere  illunon  of  the  imagination,  and  tlmt  there 
is  no  real  room  for  blame  at  all ;  that  as  all  onr  feel- 
ingii  of  every  description,  whettier  of  love  or  of  hntrcd, 
whether  of  candour  or  of  cuvy,  arise  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  onr  constitution  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  arc  placed,— that  is,  from  the  agency  of  na* 
ture, — there  is  nothing  to  bliimewhatsoever.  To  blame 
nature  for  her  agency, would  be  very  ridiculous;  and 
to  blame  man  for  theagcncy  of  nature  n-ould  be  worse; 
it  would  be  both  ridiculous  and  unjust.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  atheism. 


demree^  a^tinn!i,  m»i  [niasiofis,— sire  merely  {A^icai  priaciplits, 
aad  of  coiif^  <»)icr»tc  wiUiout  thi>  rijiaistajia!  ^li  rotition.  Can  .tn) 
persoa  EU|i|>ust<  thut  »  Imti^ry  iimn  diiitiri-H  Ttiud  Ixruusu  he  c/ioosef 
toi^nnit*  or,  that  a  parent  loves  hii  diildrm  iaymnr  he  r/joof n 
ttt  luri:  thmi  i  ur,  that  au  aogrf  man  b  ofTetxIotl  bcrawo*  he  cAuwj 
Ut  Im-  (rffditlMl  f  U  it  not  perfectly  manitett  tJuit  all  midi  <^Mnt- 
tjont  arise  from  tlio  naturu  of  our  cuiistitutiun,  anil  thti  circum- 
stances in  which  wc  arc  ]>larcd ;  and  that,  fur  from  f)c|H?niliiig  on 
volititiii,  Uicy  ofWu  take  place  with  great  force,  in  spite  of  very 
powerful  ctTorti*  of  fulitioii  to  oh(?Pk  or  si!p[irps«  tli«iii  * 

6triitif;i',  liuweFer,  althoiif^h  it  i»,  tlicre  arc  philimofihHrs.  ami 
rary  ingcoJoiu  vikb  ton,  who  contend  tluit  all  our  tknires,  atteo' 
tioTiB,  anil  pnssionfl,  aru  morely  nio>ii licatiuna  of  volition. 
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Another  explanation  is,  that  all  the  geaeral  prin- 
dple^  of  liutnan  nature  arc  good,  and  that  the  bad 
arise  from  the  particular  circumstances  in  filiich  the 
general  ones  are  occasionally  placed.  Even  the  phy- 
sical world,  it  i&  said,  not  unfrequently  presents  such 
results.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  the  source  of  much 
general  benefit ;  but,  in  particular  circumstances,  it 
may  occasion  considerable  mischief.  It  may  raise  such 
tide*,  for  example,  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  as  to 
overflow  the  neighbouring  country,  and  produce  very 
extenave  devastation. 

The  great  defect  of  this  explanation  is,  that  it  to> 
tally  misses  the  question  at  issue-  The  question  is 
not.  Does  nature  ever  occasion  any  temporary  or  sub- 
ordinate evil  ?  but  why,  in  certain  cases,  is  man  blamed 
for  the  evil  which  nature  occasions,  and  blamed  even 
though  he  himself  be  a  sufferer  ?  The  sea  may  cer- 
tainly burst  through  its  barriers,  and  lay  waste  ad- 
joining territories ;  but  do  we  ever  think  of  blaming 
the  proprietors  of  these  territories  ?  Do  we  not  rather 
lament  their  misfortunes ;  and  if  so  iaconsidcratc  as 
to  blame  at  all,  throw  blame  on  the  sea?  Why  not 
do  the  same  in  other  cases,  where  nature  is  equally 
the  agent  ? 

A  third  explanation  is,  that  all  the  original  prm- 
dplejt  of  human  nature  are  good,  and  that  the  bad 
are  acqiured.  We  bring  with  us  into  the  world,  it  is 
said,  no  bad  disposition  whatsoever.  It  would  bo  ab- 
surd, and  almost  blasphcmons,  to  allege  that  a  new- 
born infant,  as  it  cuincs  from  ilic  hands  of  its  Maker, 
can  have  any  tendency  to  evil.     All  such  tendencies 
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must  be  acquired  and  formed  by  the  scenes  and  events 
of  after  life. 

This  explanation  is  similar  to  the  preceding-^-a 
mere  modification  of  it,  indeed-— and  equally  defective. 
It  totally  misses  the  question  to  be  dedded.  Ad- 
mitting that  we  come  into  the  world  with  no  bad 
tendency  or  disposition ;  yet  wherein  lies  the  di£Eer- 
ence,  if  nature  form  ns  with  such  constitutions,  and 
place  us  in  such  circumstances,  that  by  her  own  laws 
—that  is,  by  her  own  agency-<-^we  shall  afterwards 
acquire  them  ?  If  nature  by  her  own .  influence  ever 
generate'  in  our  breasts  any  bad  tendency  or  disposi- 
tion at  all,  it  is  evidently  nearly  the  same  to  the  ques- 
tion of  m<ffal  blame,  whether  she  generate  them  after 
we  are  bom,  or  at  the  time  we  are  bom,  or  while  sleep- 
ing in  the  womb  before  we  are  bora,  or  even  ordain 
tbem  from  the  ages  qfetemitt/,  ere  ever  a  human  be- 
'  ing  was  born.  The  simple  question  to  be  examined 
is.  Why  is  man  often  blamed  for  what  is  incontest- 
ably  not  done  by  himself,  but  by  the  agency  of  na- 
tiue  ?  Every  other  question  is  altogether  misplarad 
till  this  one  be  disposed  of. 

The  question  is  really  one  which  merits  every  at- 
tention. It  bears  directly,  not  only  on  the  important 
subject  of  human  depravity,  but  on  that  of  moral  ob- 
ligation in  general ;  and  its  solution  would  enable  us 
to  surmount  not  a  few  of  the  difficulties  of  both  sub- 
jects. Its  solution  on  the  prinraple  I  have  so  fteqnen^ 
ly  referred  to-~the  superintending  power  of  vdUtion 
—is  one  of  the  most  ample  in  mental  philosophy. 
-  1.  Should  a  person  construct  a  machine,  and  place 
it  in  a  situation  where  it  will  cut,  and  tear,  and  bruise 
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oertaia  articles  of  liis  property,  it  is  erident  that  no 
blame  is  attachable  anywhere,  either  to  the  machine 
or  to  hiniself.  To  blame  the  machine  wowW  be  ridi- 
cttlou£, — it  is  a  mere  instniracut ;  and  to  blame  the 
proprietor  would  be  no  less  ridiculous.  He  is  only 
doing  what  he  wills  with  his  own,  and  may  have  good 
reason  far  bis  doings. 

Suppose,  however,  that  he  commits  the  machine  to 
the  care  of  a  servant,  with  instructions  to  allow  it  to 
operate  on  certain  articles,  but  to  pretetU  it  from 
operating  on  otherii ;  and  that  tlie  servant  neglccb 
hifi  instrxictions,  and  allows  it  to  act  as  before — Woidd 
the  servant  in  this  c<i»e  deserve  no  blame  ?  Conid  be 
plead,  that  as  the  proprietor  constructed  the  machine 
himself,  and  placed  it  in  a  situation  wbero,  in  the 
mere  exercise  of  its  own  natural  functions,  it  acted  as 
it  did,  be — the  mere  superintendent — is  faultless? 
Would  cither  roaster,  or  servant,  <»  spectator,  be  Wr_ 
tis6od  with  this  excuse  ? 

C^  has  made  man  the  superintendent  of  a  idST 
chine,  which  ho  has  constnictoil  and  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances where,  in  the  mere  exercise  of  it£  natural 
fimctions,  it  may  do  much  evil.  Is  man  blameless  if 
he  neglect  its  superintendence  ?  Is  the  dreumstance 
of  his  allowing  it  to  take  its  own  way  the  smallest 
extenuation  of  his  carelessness  ?  Kathcr,  is  not  this 
the  very  ciicumstanoe  that  constitutes  his  guilt  ?  Tbe 
machine,  indeed,  which  he  has  got  to  superintend,  is 
not  distinct  from  his  own  person,  but  a  part  of  it; 
but  who  docs  not  sec  that  this  only  increases  bis  ob-  _ 
ligation  to  superintend  it  aright ;  for  if  he  would  he  ■ 
bound  to  watcli  over  the  morementa  of  an  extraneous 
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implement,  mudi  more  surety  is  he  bound  to  watch 
ov«r  the  movements  of  one  that  ii  a  p&rt  of  himsolF. 
To  put  the  matter  in  a  different  light : 

Q.  The  lower  aiiimals  are  perfectly  blameless  in 
yielding  to  tliclr  natural  disjrasitions.  Tbey  often  dis- 
cover the  most  decisive  marks  of  haired,  resentments 
eneijy  deceit,  ferocity,  ambition,  vanity,  pride,  rapO' 
city,xadi  many  other  bad  qualities;  and  yet  they  are  re- 
garded by  every  one  as  utterly  undeserving  of  censure. 
Suppose,  however,  that  in  addition  to  their  natural 
dispositions,  they  obtained  the  power  of  volition—the 
superintending  power  which  characterises  moral  ngcntfl 
-^and.  if  their  conduct  underwent  no  change,  many 
of  them,  it  18  obvious,  would  be  the  most  depraved 
lieings  upon  earth— •incorniuurnbly  more  depraved  than 
the  very  worst  of  mankind.  But  in  what  would  iheir 
depravity  consist?  Merely  in  yielding  to  dispositions 
which  nature  had  ^veu  them,— merely  in  acting  ae- 
eording  to  instincts,  which  were  formerly  altogether 
fuultless.  Man  is  a  lower  animal,  with  the  superin- 
tending power  of  a  moral  agent  superadded  ;  and  if 
he  act  according  to  the  dispositions  which  natiu-c  has 
giren  him,  is  he  laoltless  ?  To  place  the  matter,  if 
possible,  in  a  still  different  light : 

if.  Suppose  that  a  person  engaged  in  some  under- 
taking employs  a  number  of  acrvimts,  and  gives  tbcm 
orders  to  interpose  wlicnever  they  see  him  about  to 
perfunn  certain  kinds  of  actions.  Would  not  the  so:. 
vants  be  blamahle  if  they  neglected  to  inter]M)se ;  and 
yet  tlieir  employer,  ev«i  in  knomngly  ;mil  wiiHtti(lij 
pertbrming  tlie  actions,  be  entirely  faultless  *  They 
certainty  would,  and  would  be  so  though  their  rni~ 
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ployer  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  make  thai 
of  Uieir  attention  and  obedience.  Man  is  a  senant 
appointctl  to  interpose  whenever  he  sees  liis  employer 
about  to  perform  certain  kinds  of  actions ;  and  if  he 
n^Icct  tu  interpose,  is  he  blameless  ?  Let  us  take 
only  nnotbcr  example: 

4.  A  person  sees  a  child  fall  into  a  pool  beside  him, 
and  allows  it  to  perish,  though,  by  merely  stretching 
out  Ids  hand,  he  could  save  its  life.  The  child  is 
drowned  by  the  agency  of  nature ;  but  wUl  any  one 
allege  that  the  (wrHOU  is  blameless? 

Ten  thousand  other  inst;mces,indeed,  might  easily  be 
given  of  the  guiltiness  of  man,  where  nature  is  really  « 
the  agent  or  cause  of  what  is  done,  that  is*  vt-here  B 
physical  principles  produce  the  effect,  and  the  wrong 
exercise  of  our  natural  dispositions  is  merely  a  parti- 
cular ca£c  of  such  guiltiDcss.  Their  cxerciac  is  per- 
fectly innocent,  in  so  far  as  the  Author  of  Nature  is 
ooncemcd,  and  culpable  only  so  far  as  man  is  concern- 
ed. In  fact,  would  we  lay  aside  philosophical  theories 
altogether,  and  take  the  most  ordinary  and  contmon-  ^ 
place  view  of  the  subject,  we  should  speedily  sec  that  fl 
this  is  the  just  way  of  regarding  it.  Is  any  thing 
more  common  than  to  hear  people  blamed  for  yielding 
to  their  possions,  for  ff'vitif^  way  to  their  passions,  for 
being  the  slates  of  their  passions,  for  tiot  refstrainivg 
their  passions,  &c.  &c.  ?  But  what  docs  this  language 
imply? — language  which  wc  hear  every  hour.  Un- 
questionably, that  people  are  blamed,  not  for  being 
the  causes  of  their  passions,  but  for  suhmitiittg  to  their 
domination;  not  for  being  the  authors  of  their  exer- 
cise, but  for  jiemiittittg  their  improper  sway. 
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1  Ibrmerly  remarked,  that  the  Almighty,  without 
departing  from  the  hohness  of  liis  nature,  may  place 
tis  in  drcumstanccs  which  will  certainly  be  followed 
by  volitions  that  are  sinfiiL  I  may  now  go  a  step 
farther,  anil  remark,  that  the  Almighty  himself  may 
perform  actions  and  be  blameless,  and  yet  man,  in  re- 
spect of  these  very  actions,  be  Einful.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  more  evident,  than  that  actions  change 
their  aspects  according  to  the  circumstances  in  whicli 
they  arc  ^rfonncd,  and  that  the  same  operation 
may  be  completely  justifiable,  when  viewed  as  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  Author  of  Nature, 
and  yet  be  completely  the  opposite,  when  viewed  as 
under  the  siipcrintcndcncc  of  any  of  bis  responsible 
creatures. 

The  Almighty,  vrlio  is  the  author  of  all  our  natu- 
ral dispositions, — for  they  are  mere  physical  princi- 
ples, as  much  so  as  the  principles  of  material  things, 
— is  jterfectly  blameless  in  regard  to  their  exercise, 
and  yet  man,  who  is  appointed  to  control  them,  is  of- 
ten highly  criminal.  In  other  words,  in  the  case  of 
the  very  same  operations,  God  is  righteous,  and  yet 
man  is  sinful.  The  omnipotent  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse may  be  the  author  of  our  doings,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  doing-a,  and  yet  have  no  concern  vnth  them, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  gins.  This  has.  no  doubt,  a  pa- 
radoxical appearance,  when  stated  in  the  abstract,  and 
by  some  it  has  been  stated  in  the  most  paradoxical 
form  it  is  capable  of  assuming;  butaflcrall,  it  comes 
merely  to  this, — that  when  two  persons  are  concerned 
in  the  same  transaction,  the  one  pcrfbrmhigy  and  the 
iii)MiY permUtin^  it,  the  former  may  be  innocent,  and 
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the  latter  guilty, — a  jiroposition  so  evident,  that  any 
illustration  would  bu  superHuous. 

It  i«  in  the  iiighest  degree  interegting  to  remuk 
the  fenrlcss  intrepidity  with  which  the  inspired  ion- 
fer*  express  themselves  respecting  our  natural  dispo- 
aitlons.  Ask  w  ordinary  moralist  or  divine,  Who 
gives  fierceness  to  the  lion  ?  and  he  will  answcf  in  a 
moment,  He  who  made  the  llou.  Ask  who  gives 
faardnesE  and  obstinacy  to  tlic  heart  of  man  ?  and  will 
be  answer.  He  who  nude  niau  ?  Put  the  questioDi 
however,  to  the  first  itispired  writer  that  ever  wrote  a 
page  of  Scripture,  and  he  will  answer  it  w  calmly  u 
the  most  indifferent  matter  you  could  propose.  *^  And 
the  Lard  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,"  says  Mo- 
ses, **  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord 
had  spoken  unto  Moses."  *'  But  Sibou,  king  of 
Hcshhon,*'  says  the  same  writer,  "  woidd  not  let  us 
pass  by  him ;  for  the  Lord  tkg  God  hurdeited  hk 
»pirit,  and  made  /itn  heart  ohstinaie,  that  be  might 
deliver  him  into  thy  bond,  as  appcareth  this  day." 

I  am  far  from  meaning  to  assert,  that  these  expres- 
sions arc  not  in  some  degree  figurative,  tor  to  harden 
and  make  obstinate,  when  understood  literally,  always 
imply  guilt.  The  expreesions,  however,  occur  in  a 
calm  historical  narrative,  and  canuot  be  very  highly 
figurative.  Their  exact  import,  if  the  doctrine  I  have 
stated  be  just,  is  quite  evideut.  The  agency  of  God 
was  not  only  so  cwccmcd  in  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh 
and  Sihon,  that  thtnr  acting  as  they  did  was  the  iudu- 
bitahlc  consequence  of  the  circumstances  in  which  his 
Providence  placed  tlicm,  but  had  a  still  raoie  inliroatt 
concern  with  it-  It  gave  them  the  very  dispo^tioiui— 
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tbc  npirU  aiul  heart — which  actuated  Lheiu,  aitd  their 
guilt  consisted  in  yielding  to  tliese  dispositiong. 

Dr  Retd,  iu  Ixajirst  Essay  ou  tlie  Active  Powers 
of  the  Mind,  says,  "  We  judge  of  the  actions  and 
conduct  of  other  men,  by  the  sanae  ndc  as  we  j>idge 
of  our  ovn.  In  morals,  it  is  self-evident  that  no  man 
can  be  the  uhjcct  cither  of  approbation  or  of  blame 
_fiir  what  lie  did  not."  But  this  doctrine  of  Keid  must 
not  be  so  explained  as  if  he  meant  to  assert,  that  a 
person  cannot  deaorve  cither  approbation  or  blame  for 
not  doing  certain  actions.  The  omtsxioH  of  duty,  for 
example,  is  not  any  tiling  that  a  person  rfoes.  From 
the  very  import  of  the  term,  it  is  something  ie/trrJt  /le 
does  not, — it  is  something  which  he  neglect*  io  do. 
But  it  surely  is  not  adf-cridcnt,  that  no  man  can  be 
blamed  for  the  tmti^ion  of  duty  ?  A  person,  in  suffer- 
iuga  child  to  perish  at  his  side,  when,  by  merelystretch- 
ing  out  his  hand,  he  could  save  its  life,  does  nothing. 
The  death  of  the  child  is  not  kU  act .-  but,  beyood  all 
qucsiiou,  he  deserves  blame  on  account  of  it.  In  reali- 
ty, were  wc  to  admit  the  doctrine,  that  no  man  can 
deserve  blame  for  omUtiit^  to  perform  actions,  we 
should  tear  up  by  tbc  roots,  at  least  tbc  one  half  of 
morals,  and  attnost  the  whole  of  religion,  and  receive 
as  true  what  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  common 
sense  of  every  one.  Dr  Keid,  in  \mjifih  Essay, 
where  Ike  states  what  he  calls  the  &>;t  principles  of 
morals,  expressly  mentions,  as  one  of  these  principles, 
that  "  men  may  be  highly  culpable  in  omitting  what 
tlicy  ought  to  have  done,  as  well  as  iu  doing  what 
ihcy  ought  not" 

8.  In  what  degree  of  slieugth  may  the  Autlior  of 
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Nature  bestow  on  us  dispositions,  the  exercise  of  wbicli 
is  sinful  ?  l^hU  question  is  easily  answered.  He  may 
bestow  tfaera  in  any  degree  of  strength  that  does  not 
surpass  our  power  to  control  thctu* — tliat  is,  the  power 
of  Tolition.*  If  they  surpass  our  abilities,  all  obliga- 
tion in  respect  of  the  amount  of  the  excess  ceases.  No 
obligation  can  ever  exceed  the  power  that  can  be  em- 
ployed to  discharge  it.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  the  former  must  he  limited  by  the  latter.  But 
up  to  the  full  extent  of  our  power,  the  Almighty  may 
require  us,  even  though  we  were  perfectly  iunocent, 
to  exert  our  energies,  to  exert  them  in  any  work  ho 
plea-ses — at  least,  in  any  work  where  the  pain  upon 
the  whole  does  not  exceed  the  pleasure,— and  to  exeit 
them  to  the  very  end  of  our  days,  without  a  moment's 
intermission.  These  arc  the  plain  dictates  of  reason. 
It  would  be  absurd  indeed  to  suppose  that  God. 
who  is  the  author  of  all  the  powers  of  his  creaturet, 
has  not  a  right,  where  the  labour  docs  exceed  the  re- 
ward, to  require  their  full  service,  whether  that  service 
be,  to  restrain  their  nal^iral  dtspusitions,  to  strengthen 
their  natural  dispositions,  to  regulate  their  natural  dis- 
positions, or  to  do  any  other  conceivable  duty,  which 
his  sovereign  justice  may  prescribe.  "  The  first  and 
great  commandment"  of  every  moral  law  to  every  mo- 
ral creature,  must  be  to  serve  God,  to  serve  him  *'  with 
all  the  heart,  with  all  the  soul,  witli  all  the  strength, 
and  with  all  the  mind,"  and  to  do  eo  continually,  though 

•  Volition,  itmiiBt  beobserted,  in  regard  toiUelTecte,  ismereljr 
•  naturnJ  pnnci|)le.  If  i.«  iiiily  ici  regard  to  nintirrs  tli&t  it  is  a 
inonl  one.  Moral  power  is  the  degree  of  pr«fcrencc  pren  by  th« 
mind  1o  motmt' 
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the  reward  of  the  service  never  exceed  the  labour  of 
its  performoneo.  If  in  any  eas^  tlic  Almighty  do  not 
require  the  powers  of  his  creatures  to  1m  put  fully 
forth  ;  if  he  occasionally  give  tlicin  agreeable  employ- 
ment where  the  pleasure  fer  surpasses  tlie  pain  ;  or  if 
he  sometimes  allow  them  a  deg;7ee  of  recreation  or  high- 
er enjoyments,  the  whole  is  to  be  ascribed  not  to  tbdr 
claims  qfJHsficc,  but  to  his  own  sonereign  goodness. 

These,  I  am  aware,  arc  merely  elementary  truths, 
acknowledged  by  every  penion  of  common  understand- 
ing; but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  tliat  tliuy  be 
kept  steadily  in  view.  The  great  difficulty  is,  to  make 
people  form  precise  notions  of  the  elements  of  religion 
and  morals,  and  reason  from  them  correctly.  Many 
seem  to  imagine,  that  a  degree  of  vagueness  on  these 
subjects  is  inevitable,  and  that  precisiou  is  attainable 
only  in  the  science  of  physics.  But  no  opiuion  cau  be 
more  thoroughly  erroneous.  The  principles  of  morals 
admit  of  being  ascertained  as  accurately  as  those  of 
any  physical  subject  whatsoever  ;  and  after  being  as- 
certained, they  arc  capable  of  establishing  as  satisfac- 
tory conclusions. — But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  our 
natural  dispositions. 

When  wc  look  to  facts,  wc  find  the  greatest  varie- 
ties in  the  dispositions  which  natiu'e  has  given  us. 
Even  Ijefore  we  have  done  either  "  good  or  evil,"  our 
dispositions  vary  exceedingly.  Much,  no  doubt,  ought 
to  be  ascribcil  to  early  education  and  example;  but 
no  ediicjitiou  or  example  will  ever  account  for  all  the 
diversities  which  our  dis{wsitions  discover.  Many  of 
them  arc  plainly  interwoven  with  the  very  frame  of 
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our  constitution,  and  inbcritcd  from  our  progenitors. 
lu  an  average  of  cases,  the  ofiR^pring  of  tlie  cruel  are 
incompanibly  more  hardhearted  than  tliosc  of  the 
gentle;  and  Uic  oSsimng  of  the  irascible  inoompara^ 
bly  more  unmanageable  than  those  of  the  cahn  and  , 
ooosidcratc.  Ervn  among  babes  and  sucklings,  we  ■ 
find  some  more  uniBanagcable  tlian  others.  ^ 

Analogous  divernties  are  to  be  found  among  the 
lower  aoimab.  Titeij^  indeciU  arc  not  moral  i^ents, 
and  eonsequcntly  are  not  capable  of  moral  evil ;  hvA 
many  of  their  dispoHtions  are  nevertheless  stiikingly 
similar  to  those  of  mankind,  and  vary  in  tliclr  strength 
no  less  considerably.  Even  those  of  the  same  species 
ore  &r  from  being  eicactly  alike. 

9>  Does  the  strength  of  a  bad  disposition  dimimsh 
our  guilt  in  yielding  to  its  influence  ?  At  Erst  sight, 
nc  slionld  tbink  that  it  does.  In  proportion  to  tbe 
Btrcugth  of  a  bod  disposition,  must  be  the  difficulty 
of  resisting  it ;  and  thougli  difBculty  may  not  excuse 
transgression,  we  sliould  certainly  tbink  tbat  it  must 
afford  some  extenuation.  \Mien  ne  look  to  the  com- 
mon sentiments  of  mankind,  however,  we  find  tiiat 
the  indulgence  of  a  bad  disposition,  wbetliex  ori^nal 
or  acquired,  is  not  extenuated  on  account  of  its 
strength ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  proportion  to 
its  strength,  it  is  uniformly  condemned.  Do  we  ex- 
tenuate the  vindictiTencss  of  a  passionate  man,  because 
he  discorers  au  iuvctciatc  tendency  to  be  resentful  ? 
or.  Ok  guilt  of  a  thief,  because  be  lUscovers  an  inve- 
terate tendency  to  tiiieving  ?  or,  the  intemperance  of 
a  drunkard,  becauM;  be  tUscovers  an  imcterate  propen. 
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Kttji  to  intoxication  ?  or,  the  avarice  of  a  miser,  because 
be  discovers  an  inveterate  propensity  to  money  ?* 

A  little  consideration,  however,  will  clear  up  tbe 
mystery.  The  difficulty  of  performing  a  duty,  un- 
doubtedly extenuates  in  some  degree  the  guilt  of  non- 
pcrfoimancc.  No  person  of  candour  and  reflection 
will  say  that  it  docs  not.  But  in  the  case  of  bad  dis- 
pociitions,  this  drcumstance  is  far  m<Hrc  than  eounter- 
balanced  hy  another  on  tbe  oppo»tc  side-  If  the 
strength  of  a  bad  disposition  increases  the  diificulty 
of  resastance,  it  sUll  more  increases  the  obiigtUion  to 
mahe  the  reaistance,  and  consequently  our  guilt,  if 
the  reastance  be  not  made.  A  person,  for  example* 
feels  a  certain  decree  of  an  envious  disposition  ;  an- 
other feels  a  greater  dt^rec  of  the  same  disposition. 
1»  not  the  latter  under  greater  obligations  to'rcstrain 
his  dispoidtion  than  the  former,  a«  it  is  more  perui- 
ciQos?  Beyond  oil  question  he  is;  and,  consetpieut- 
ly,  ifhedo  not  restrain  it.  he  is  more  criminal.  People, 
indeed,  often  plead  tlie  strength  of  their  propensities 
as  an  excuse  for  their  transgressions, — as  criminals 
will  plead  any  thing, — but  the  pica  is  altogether  un- 

*  Ixit  it  be  ulMcrv«d,  that  by  our  iiatursi  dispositiuns,  I  mcui 
every  duquMitton  whatorer  m  contrndictian  to  Volition.  Ouroc 
(juircd  dieiKieitions  iire  jiut  nit  nAtuml-<— ore  just  as  camplctely 
suliject  to  phi/ticat  influonce— aa  thoso  that  ar«  original.  Eveu 
diBpositiona  that  priraarily  arise  from  volition  itwJf,  are  subject  to 
physical  influence.  Tb«  love  of  niouey,  fitr  uxBinplir>  oriwe  «t 
first,  in  coiita)ucncc  of  tbe  exercise  of  rqlitign,  but  after  it  ie> 
oneo  formed,  it  may  not  only  operate  witliout  this  exercise,  but 
even  in  spite  of  very  slroNf^  voUtioiis  (o  tho  contrary.  So  coru- 
pletelyfutixfled,  Inrieeil,  are  the comntoii  people.that  our  attiiiiruil 
<li«[H>attioiis  arc  naUiral,  that  they  often  spcuk  of  tbcm  as  r<iriiiiiie 
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tenable ;  and  if  ^tc  would  take  our  views,  not  from 
the  suggestions  of  interested  guilt,  but  from  tfae  prac- 
tical convictions  of  enlightened  men  of  business,  we 
should  soon  sec  how  the  cose  really  stands.  Habit, 
for  example,  lias  a  powerful  influence  in  increa^g 
our  tcDdencjr  to  evil,  and  consequently  the  strengtii 
of  our  bad  dispositions  ;  but  who  ercr  heard  of  a  judg^ 
who  would  regard  habit  as  an  extenuation  of  guilt,  or 
a  counsel  or  criminal  who  would  urge  it  on  a  court, 
with  a  1-icw  to  extenuation  ?  In  the  Scotch  criminal 
law,  habit  mid  repute  is  viewed  as  a  high  aggrava- 
tion, and  many  a  miserable  being  has  been  banislicd 
from  bis  country  on  account  of  this  aggravation,  when 
otherwise  he  might  have  continued  at  home.  Whe- 
ther the  law  be  proper  or  not,  as  a  rule  of  criminal 
justice,  it  is  of  no  consequence  at  present  to  inquire. 
It  is  certainly  founded  on  the  moral  convictions  of 
mankind,  and  distinctly  shows  that  liabit,  though  it 
adds  strength  to  our  bad  dispositions,  is  not  rc^rded 
as  diininisliing,  but  as  aggravating  criminality.  In 
fact,  in  every  case  where  difficulty  is  accompanied  wth 
an  increase  of  obligation,  our  guilt  must  be  aggrava- 
ted if  we  yield  to  the  difficulty.* 


*  It  is  intcrcstiog  to  rctnark  tlic  very  dlffcrcst  iaRueuce  wlm 
itjffu^ulltf  iuicl  MigeUwn  have  on  nur  iit'ntimvntsconctrrniDg tilings. 
If  while  tbiokiDg  of  the  ilcmeaiiaur  of  theproHigate,  wcbapeotir 
minds  cliiefiy  tiiroed  tu  th«  diSiLiilty  they  must  experience  in  re* 
aiftting  tliL-tr  prnpenHitirs,  wc  are  exceedingly  apt  to  regiiril  tliem 
with  fceUugs  of  coEDpastjion ;  whflrtas,  if  wc  have  our  minds  diid- 
ly  turned  to  the  oMigntioim  tliey  violate,  iu§tead  of  coinpassioiD, 
we  regard  tlii'in  with  dt^'tcsUitioD  iuid  «iiger.  Tlje  first  of  tfiew 
infliii'iKX'n  is  usually  seized  nn  by  liccnliuntt  writers,  to  corrupt 
ciu  mvral  priiiciples,  as,  by  turning  the  mind  chiefly  or  cxctuuTe- 
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10.  Mow  comes  it  to  \wts  Uiat  jieople  arc  often 
blamed  for  tvantitig  dispositions  which  nature  has  not 
given  them  ?  \Vc  blame  people  for  want  of  gratitude, 
for  want  of  generosity,  for  %vant  of  piety,  &c.  although 
nature  may  not  have  made  them  citlicr  grateM,  or 
generous,  or  pious.  Our  Mamc,  therefore,  docs  not 
proceed  on  the  supposution  that  they  are  coww/wrtc/Zn^ 
gooti  dispositions,  which  nature  has  bestowed ;  but 
tl)at  tliey  arc  not  exercising  dispositions  which  nature 
has  not  bestowed  at  nil.  If  we  witness  n  person  re- 
markable for  ingratitude,  uncharitableness,  and  im- 
piety, our  reprobation  of  his  character  is  not  lessened 
by  hearing  that  he  never  was  better ;  that  from  his 
very  cradle  he  has  been  remarkable  for  the  want  of 
every  good  disposition,  and  that  it  is  his  very  nature 
to  want  them.  The  explanation  of  this  cose  is  now 
quite  evident. 

If  we  be  under  obligations  to  regtrain  bad  disposi- 
tions, and  if  our  obligations  to  restrain  them  be  in 
proportion  to  their  degree  of  criminality*  we  are  ma- 
nifestly under  no  less  obligations  to  acfjuirc  good  dis- 
pasittons,  and  under  obligations  to  acquire  them  in 
porportion  to  their  d^ee  of  excellence.*  If  a  person, 
for  example,  hna  no  nattural  dispodtion  to  serve  his 
Maker,  he  is  obviously  without  a  disposition  of  the 
very  highest  worth  and  obligation  ;  and  if  he  do  not 

ly  to  ttii:  difficultjr  of  oYercoming  vice,  they  succGot  in  coavcyiog 
llicimfircasion  tliatvici>  unot  ioiaxxoh  aaaa  oi iin  t\i  of  miKfortvm. 
*  Tiiitjjhowever.it  musf  ItouhHeriud, implicH  that  wv  liavi- /xmur 
— I  iiiMiii  natarai  ]K)wcr  in  ratitrivlistinctiui)  to  wlint  is  usually 
(^illod  mn'al  )]owcr— to  itcquire  f;ood  dispoeitions ;  nnd  bcyoixl  nil 
question  we  da  have  sucK  pmrcr. 
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brinf;  into  the  tnoRt  rigoroufi  and  uDremitting  exercise 
all  tlie  powerfl  he  posscsso  to  acquire  it,  he  U  maDifest- 
ly  guiUy.  To  allc^  in  his  excttJte,  that  he  is  naturally 
without  such  a  disposition,  is  the  most  preposterous 
nonsense.  The  very  circumstance  of  his  being  with- 
out it,  is  the  reason  nhy  he  should  study  to  acquire 
it ;  and  the  more  completely  he  is  without  it,  the  more 
diligent  should  be  his  study.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  tJie  want  or  ti^-JicieHcy  of  crery  disposition  without 
exception  which  the  human  heart  .Tj^ou^  possess.  Our 
being  natumlly  witliout  it,  or  our  having  it  in  too  low 
a  degree,  far  from  excusing  our  continuing  aa  wc  are. 
must  inevitably  render  us  guilty  if  nc  do  not  emplt^ 
all  our  talents  tu  acquire  it,  and  acquire  it  lu  all  its 
perfection. 

II.  It  is  maintained  by  some*  that  we  bring  witli 
us  into  the  world  tlie  seeds  of  many  bad  dispositions 
— meaning  that  wc  bring  with  us  into  the  world  the 
seeds  of  many  disposititms.  the  exercise  of  which  is 
sinful  as  soon  as  wc  are  capable  of  moral  agency ;  for 
no  person,  so  £u'  as  1  know,  roaintnins/that  as  wc  come 
into  the  world,  we  are  guilty  of  what  is  called  actual 
sin.  This  doctrine  has  been  reprobated  by  many  as 
tlic  very  essence  of  absurdity,  and  almost  of  blasphemy- 
It  imputes,  they  allege,  our  sins  unto  God.  and  not 
to  ourselves,  and  ascribes  depravity  to  our  very  nature 
— to  OUT  very  constitution  as  formed  by  the  hands  of 
oar  Maker.  But  such  allc^tions  prove  notliing  but 
the  in  consideration  of  those  who  advance  them.  The 
most  ferocious  dispositions  are  blameless  while  solely 
under  the  direction  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  ami 
when  placed  under  vtfrs,  if  we  do  not  restraiu  them, 
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It  is  not  he,  but  we  who  ure  to  blame.  Tlie  loner 
Quimals,  ss  ab^dy  remarked,  bare  many  nuturul  dis- 
])ositiouB  similar  to  ours,  and  even  more  ferocious ; 
but  do  we  censure  either  them  or  their  Slakcr  for 
thor  yielding  to  their  dispositions  ?  Had  they  the 
faculties  of  human  beings  superadded  to  their  natu- 
ral dispositions,  would  they  be  equally  uuccnsurable? 
or,  if  we,  witli  such  faculties  »vperti<ide<l,  act  "  as  na- 
tural brute  beasts,''  are  we  unccnsurablc  ?  It  should 
never  be  forgotten,  in  considering  the  question  of  bad 
natural  dispositions,  that  they  arc  to  be  seen  every. 
where.  Not  only  in  man,  but  "  in  four-footed  beasts 
of  the  earth,  and  wild  bcastin.  and  acepiug  things,  and 
fowls  of  the  air."  In  consequence  of  them,  indeed, 
**  the  whole  creation  groaneth,  and  travnileth  in  pain 
together  until  now."  The  very  ground  ia  *'  cursed" 
with  them ;  and  the  only  diffetencc  between  other 
creatures  and  man  is,  that  what  in  other  creatures  is 
only  natural  evil,  in  man,  in  consequence  of  his  higher 
endowments,  is  moral  evil. 

PerhajK)  it  may  be  asked,  At  what  period  o(  life 
do  we  become  possessed  of  the  dispositions  we  derive 
from  our  progenitors?*  The  best  answer  probably  we 
can  give  to  this  question,  is  to  ask  in  return.  At  what 
period  of  its  growth  docs  thitt  become  possessed  of 
the  qualities  it  derives  from  tlic  parent  tree  ?  Tlic 
answer  to  both  questions  is  the  same.  Fruit  becomes 
potsessed,  in  some  measure,  of  its  derivative  qualities 
the  moment  it  becomes  a  physical  being,  and  it  gra- 
dually acquires  more  of  them  as  it  advances  to  ma- 
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tuiity  ;  and  tbc  cose  is  the  same  with  mau  i»  refer-i 
cnce  to  his  derivative  qualities. 

If  the  meaniag  of  the  question  be,  at  nhat  period 
of  life  do  we  become  posaessed  of  our  derivative  dis- 
positioDs  as  moral  beingi  ?  the  aoswer  is  equally  cvi> 
dent,  and  indeed  precisel;^  analogous.  We  become 
possessed  of  them  in  some  measure,  us  moral  beings, 
the  moment  we  become  moral  agents — that  is,  capa- 
ble of  moral  agency— and  gradually  acquire  more  of 
them  as  vie  advance  to  maturity.* 

The  differcnoe  betn-een  man  and  other  creatures,  in 
reference  to  such  matters,  is  merely  this :  The  dcri* 
TativG  attributcfl  of  irrational  and  inseuative  crea- 
tures, always  continue  mere  physical  attributes,  as 
they  themBelves  always  continue  mere  physical  beings ; 
whereas,  such  of  the  physical  attributes  of  man,  as  are 
subject  to  volition,  beoorae  moral  attrifmfes  (as  well  as 
physical  ones)  the  moment  he  becomes  a  moral  agent 
In  this  thne  is  notlnng  paradoxical,  except  perhaps  at 
first  view.  The  lower  animals,  for  example,  are  pos- 
sessed of  resentment,  envy,  vanity,  pride,  hatred,  and 
many  otlicr  dispositions,  wfaicli,  or  the  elements  of 
which,  they  inherit  from  their  parents,  and  they  dis- 
play them  more  and  more  distinctly  in  their  progress 
to  maturity  ;  but  every  person  knows,  that  these  dis- 
positions in  them  are  always  purely  pjiysical,  and  can- 
not possibly  be  any  thing  else ;  for  the  lower  animals 
have  no  sclf-gocernmcnt,  and  consequently  have  no 
power  of  controlling  their  natural  dispositions.  Maa 
also  jjoasesses  resentment,  envy,  vanity,  pride,  hatred, 
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and  many  other  dispositions,  wliidi,  or  the  elements 
of  wfaichf  lie  inherits  from  his  parents,  and  disjilays 
them  more  and  more  distinctly  in  his  progress  to  ma- 
turity ;  but  when  he  becomes  invested  with  self-go. 
vemmeut,  he  has  the  power  of  controlUng  his  dispai> 
sitions ;  he  is  binroable,  of  course,  if  be  do  not  con- 
trol tbcm  aright,  and  blainahlc  from  the  very  mo- 
ment he  has  the  means  of  controlling  them.  In  ku 
case,  therefore,  tliey  assume  a  moral  character ;  they 
become  moral  as  well  us  p/tysicai  attributes,  and  do  so 
iiom  the  time  lie  becomes  a  moral  agent  So  far  the 
doctrine  of  derivative  dispositions  may  be  shown,  by 
mere  reason,  to  be  perfectly  well  founded,  and  to  in- 
volve these  two  very  important  particulars,  Uiat  man 
is  both  physically  and  morally  subject  to  attributes  he 
inherits  from  his  progenitors,  physically  the  moment 
he  becomes  a  physical  being,  and  morally  the  moinnit 
he  becomes  a  moral  being,  that  is,  a  moral  ogmt.* 

On  no  subject  are  the  speculations  of  philosophers 
more  unsatisfactory,  than  on  that  of  our  natural  dis- 
positions. Tiiat  these  principles  are  in  themselves 
mere  physical  principles,  is  evident  at  first  sight,  and 
yet  that  they  are  liable  to  moral  approbation  and  dis< 
approbation,  is  universally  ackuowledged.  The  great 

*  It  nuy  not  pcrhiip  be  improper  to  observe,  that  I  am  &r 
fffim  priJtendinp  to  give  a  full  i-xplMiiation  of  tlio  tlodniw  of  Ori- 
pnai  -Sin,  kii  it  has  l>eea  called.  If  my  opinioDS  be  rcoctnMl  as  cor- 
rect, to/ar  ai  tk^  gt,  it  is  all  tkat  I  aim  at.  It  woold  be  d»urd, 
indeed,  t^o  impposc  tliut  mere  roasoD  could  fully  expound  a  subject 
ivliicli  necessarily  rer|uiri;!i  t)je  iiiiK^t  attenttrc  cxaiiiiiiutioii  t)t  tliu 
rwxrrds  of  revelatiaa.  It  nmy  It;  useful,  Iiow«vct,  to  tw  tbat  rca- 
soa  himI  rcTcIation,  io  m  far  as  Ihoy  r<.<ep(>c(  ivcly  come  into  contact 
with  the  sulijert,  euliruly  TOincide. — Se«  Note  L. 
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source  of  perplexity  is  tlie  want  of  precise  ideas  on  Uie 
distiDCtion  between  our  tiivposUitms  and  volitions,  ami 
of  the  relation  of  the  one  to  tlie  other.  Many  seem  to 
imagine,  thnt  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  these 
two  parts  of  our  nature  at  all,  but  that  the  former  are 
mere  TOodiBcations  of  the  latter,  or  Uic  latter  of  the 
former.  EdKards,  in  hig  Treatise  on  Rchgious  Af- 
fections, avows  tliis  opinion  most  explicitly.  "  The 
will  and  the  nffi-ctioui  of  the  soul,"  says  he,  '*  are  not 
two  faculties ;  fhe  affections  are  not  essentiaJly  distinct 
from  the  willy  nor  do  they  diil^  from  the  mere  actinf>« 
of  the  will  and  inclination  of  the  soul»  but  only  in  the 
li?elincsK  and  Bensiblcness  of  the  exercise. 

**  It  must  bo  confessed  that  language  is  here  sonHN 
what  imperfect,  and  the  meaning  of  words,  in  a  con- 
sidcrabic  measure,  loose  and  tuifixed,  and  not  precise* 
ly  limited  by  custom,  whicit  governs  the  use  of  lan- 
guage.    In  some  sense,  the  ajfection  of  the  soul  dif-      n 
fers  nothing  at  all  from  the  will  and  inclination,  and  ■ 
the  will  nerer  is  in  any  exercise  further  than  it  isff/*- 
feded ;  it  is  not  moved  out  of  a  state  of  perfect  indif- 
ferenoe,  auy  otherwise  than  as  it  is  affected  one  waj  ^ 
or  other,  and  acts  nothing  any  further.    Bat  ye^fl 
there  arc  many  actings  of  the  will  and  inclination  that 
are  not  so  commonly  called  affections :  in  eyery  thing 
we  do,  wherein  wc  act  voluntarily,  there  is  an  exercise 
of  the  will  and  inclinations,  it  is  our  indination  that 
governs  us  in  our  actions ;  but  all  the  actings  of  the 
inclination  and  will,  in  all  our  common  actions  of  liic, 
arc  not  onllnarily  called  affections.     Yet  what  are 
called  allectiouG,  are  uot  essentially  different  from 
them,  but  only  in  the  d^rec  and  manner  of  exercise- 
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in  every  act  of  the  will  whatsoever,  the  soul  chhcr 
likes  or  dislikes,  is  eitlicr  iaclincd  or  disioclincd  to 
what  19  in  view:  These  ore  not  csscntinlly  different 
from  those  afTections  o(  love  studfuttred :  That  liking 
or  inclination  of  the  soul  to  a  thing,  if  it  be  in  a  lugh 
degree,  and  be  Tigorous  and  Hrclvi  is  the  very  same 
thing  with  the  affection  of  iave :  And  that  disliking 
and  disinclining,  if  in  a  great  degree,  is  the  very  same 
with  hatred.  In  eiery  act  of  tlie  will^or,  or  towards^ 
something  not  prefleiit,  the  soul  is  in  §onic  degree  in- 
clined ;  and  that  inclination,  if  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, is  the  very  same  witli  the  aficction  of  desire. 
And  in  every  degree  of  the  act  of  the  will,  wherein 
the  soul  approves  of  something  present,  there  is  a  d&' 
gre^  of  pleasedocsa ;  and  that  pleasedncss,  if  it  be  in 
a  considerable  degree,  is  the  very  same  with  tho  af. 
fection  of.7oy  or  ileliff/it.  And  if  the  will  disapproves 
of  what  is  present,  tho  soul  is  in  mmc  tlcgrce  displea- 
sed ]  and  if  that  displeasedness  be  great,  it  ts  the 
very  same  ivith  the  affection  o^ grief  oi  sorrow*' 

Kvcry  other  writer,  with  whose  speculations  I  am 
acquainted,  also  confounds,  in  one  way  or  other,  voli- 
tion with  our  natural  dispontioHs,  and  thus  renders 
nil  their  speculations  on  the  subject  of  morals  eiiUre- 
ly  nugatory ;  for,  while  the  great  leatling  principle  of 
the  soul,  and  its  relation  toothers,  arc  misunderstood, 
no  moral  conclusion  can  be  entitled  to  any  confidence. 

lit  The  distinction  between  the  dirine  and  the 
huntan  agencies,  and  tho  relation  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  enable  us  to  explain  some  seeming  contrarieties 
in  the  style  of  the  Sacred  tfrifinfjs,  which  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  not  a  little  perplexing. 
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There  arc  obviously  two  extremes  to  be  avoided  in 
jtpciiking  of  these  agcncics,^uot  to  speak  of  the  agen- 
cy of  iiod,  so  as  to  lower  the  responsibility  of  man, 
and  not  to  speak  of  the  agency  of  man,  so  as  to  lower 
the  supremacy  of  God  ;  and  yet  the  inspired  writers, 
in  referring  to  the  divine  agency,  usually  speak  of  the 
actions  of  man  as  as  entirely  dependent  on  God,  as  if 
they  xvcrc  performed  by  God  himself;  and  iu  refer- 
ring to  human  agency,  usually  speak  of  tlie  actions  of  , 
man  a&  as  entirely  depeudent  on  man,  as  if  they  were  ■ 
performed  by  man  himself.  Hence*  in  their  many 
practical  counsels,  tliey  enjoin  us  to  rely  as  humlily 
and  as  constantly  on  divine  aid,  as  if  we  ourselves 
could  flo  uoih'tHg;  and  ut  the  same  time  to  be  as  di- 
ligent and  unremitting  in  the  exercise  of  our  talents 
as  if  wc  ourselves  ooidd  do  every  thin^. 

These  seeming  contrarieties  arc  entitled  to  tlic 
more  attention,  as  tltey  have  given  rise  to  two  very 
dificrent  systems  of  Christian  Theology, — the  one 
paying  too  Utile  Iiccd  to  divine  agency^  the  other  too 
little  heed  to  human,  and  each  claiming  the  sanction 
of  Scripture  exclusively  to  itself.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  distinctive  tenets 
of  tliese  two  systems.  Itoth  have  been  exhibited  in  a 
thousand  dilTercnt  forras  by  their  rcspcctirc  abettors; 
but,  in  spite  of  every  eflbrt  to  disguise  the  truth,  tlie 
one  is  founded  on  nothing  but  tlie  old  doctrine  of  the 
Ejncureanif  concerning  Chance,  and  the  other  on  the  ■ 
old  doctrine  of  the  SfoicJt  concerning  Fate.  In  reality,  ^ 
as  I  formerly  remarked,  there  is  no  intelligible  medium 
between  these  extremes,  but  the  doctrine  of  Reffalar 
Freedom  ;  and  all  that  has  been  written,  in  modem 
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times,  by  t)ie  respective  advocates  of  conliugent  and 
necexsary  toUtion,  whether  philosophers  or  divines,  is 
merely  the  substance  of  the  old  doctrines  of  the  Epi- 
cureans and  Stoics,  accompanied  with  a  number  of 
frivolous  and  unmeaning  distinctions. 

To  assist  in  clearing  up  the  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject, let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  words  impossibie, 
neeetsarif,  m^ist,  and  others  of  similar  import,  always 
refer,  in  their  proper  acceptation,  to  the  inconsisienctf 
of  some  action  with  the  being  of  things.  It  is  ttu- 
pMsihIe,  we  say,  for  a  bird  to  8y  to  the  moon  ;  if  a 
stone  be  cast  into  the  air,  it  will  ncccMarily  fall  to 
the  ground  ;  and  if  iron  be  put  into  the  fire,  it  must 
become  hot.  In  these  cases,  wc  mean  that  it  would  be 
iuamsutteut  with  the  being  of  things  to  suppose  that 
a  bird  should  fly  to  the  moon ;  tliat  a  stone  cast  into 
the  air  shotdd  not  fall  to  the  ground,  or  tliat  iron  put 
into  the  fire  should  not  become  liot — inconsistent 
with  their  bt^ng,  to  wit,  according  to  the  present  con- 
stitution of  nature. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  a  diflcrent 
spedes  of  inconsistency  is  referred  to  by  these  terms, 
— an  inconsistency  with  the  certainty  of  tilings  rather 
than  with  the  bring  of  things,  A  person  of  wcaltli, 
for  instance,  goes  to  piurcliase  a  commodity,  and  is 
asked  two  shillings  for  an  article  which  is  not  worth 
one.  He  declares  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
give  such  a  price,  tliat  it  is  utterly  onf  of  his  power 
to  comply  with  such  an  extravagant  demand.  Docs 
he  mean  that  it  would  be  inconxis/ent  with  his  being 
to  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  give  away  two 
shillings?  Unquestionably  not.    His  meaning  is  ob- 
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fiomly  tliisi  or  something  like  this,~-that  he  certain* 
ly  intcntls  not  to  give  such  an  unreasonable  price  for 
llie  article,  and  tliaC  it  would  bo  inconsUtent  with  the 
certainty  of  this  intention  to  give  the  sum  that  is  do* 
manded.     Let  us  take  another  example : 

>Vc  arc  assured  on  good  autbority,  that  odd  of  out 
friends  was  tlic  whole  of  yesterday  in  Edinburgh,  and 
to  .1  person  who  tells  nt,  that  he  saw  him  in  the  town 
«f  Pcrtli,  we  declare  that  he  m>ist  have  been  mistaken ;      , 
that  it  is  a/molutelif  impossible  he  coidd  yesterday  see  ■ 
our  friend  in  Perth.  JDo  we  mean,  that  it  would  hare  ~ 
been  incoHshfeaf  with  the  being  of  our  friend  to  have 
been  in  Perth  yesterday,  or  that  it  wotdd  have  becu  ^ 
iucouns/etU  with  the  being  of  our  infonuant  to  have  H 
seen  him  in  Perth  ?  No :  What  we  mean  is,  that  it 
would  be  incfiNA-Ufeuf  with  the  certainty  of  the  fact 
of  which  we  are  assured,  that  our  friend  was  tlie  whole 
of  ycstorday  in  Edinburgh.    The  foUowiug  is  a  dif- 
ferent example: 

It  is  imjiossihle,  we  say,  for  a  child  possessed  of  the 
ordinary  faculties,  to  be  brought  up  in  England  with- 
out apcaking  English.  Do  we  mean,  that  the  child 
is  deprived  of  its  free  agency,  and  compelled  to  speak 
Knglish  whether  it  will  or  not?  No :  Its  speaking 
Knglish  we  well  know  is  a  voluntary  action,  and  not 
the  result  of  compulsion.  Our  meaning  is,  that  as  it 
will  certainly  use  its  free  agency  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  placed,— taking  into  account 
its  different  digpositious,  affections,  and  passions,  &e.'ia 
it  would  be  incoHmteHl  wjtli  this  certainty  to  suppose  " 
it  not  to  speak  Knglish.  1  shall  mention  only  another 
example: 
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I  With  one  breath  we  assert,  that  it  is  uhsoiuteiy 
imijossible  for  tnankind  to  be  guilty  of  an  action  mo- 
rally wrong  which  they  could  not  possibly  aToid,  and 
with  the  next,  that  it  is  (tbsoiutcfi/  imponsil/ie  for  mau- 
kind,  in  their  present  state  of  imperfection,  to  avoid 
being  guilty  of  many  actions  morally  wrong.  Why  such 
a  direct  contradiction  ?  The  reason  is,  in  the  one  case 
wc  refer  to  the  being  of  mankind ;  and  our  meaning 
is,  that  as  free  agency  is  necessary  to  moral  wrung, 
there  cannot  be  an  action  morally  wrong  which  could 
not  be  avoided.  In  the  other  cosc^  wc  refer  to  the 
certainty  of  the  fact^  that  mankind  will  act  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  arc  placed, — ta- 
king iuto  account  their  different  dispositions,  affec- 
tions, and  passions,  &e. — and  our  meaning  is,  that  it 
would  be  incomistettt  with  this  certatHty  to  suppose, 
that  mankind,  in  their  present  state  of  imperfection, 
sliould  not  be  guilty  of  much  moral  wrong.  Kxactly 
tts  in  the  case  of  the  child  speaking  English,  we  do 
not  refer  to  any  compulsive  inliuencc,-^to  any  loss  of 
free  agency, — but  to  the  manner  in  which  free  agency 
will  eertainJy  be  employed.*  l^et  us  now  attend  to 
the  divine  and  human  agencies  : 

When  we  8]>eak  merely  of  human  agency,  it  is  al- 
most always  to  the  being  of  mankind  wc  refer ;  ani 
hence,  in  such  cases,  we  are  ready  to  assert,  and  to  as- 
sert with  perfect  propriety,  that  man,  in  his  volunta. 
ry  octioDB,  is  free, — that  he  may  act  dther  one  way  or 
another,— that  he  has  power  citlier  to  act  or  to  omit 
acting,— that  the  Jews,  for  instance,  had  not  only  the 
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power  to  put  our  Saviour  to  deatli,  but  also  power  to 
decline  putting  htm  todcatb, — and  that  mankind  bare 
not  only  power  to  do  something  for  extending  the 
Christian  religion  over  tlie  world,  but  also  power  to 
decline  doing  any  thing. 

When  we  speak,  Iiowever,  of  the  divine  agen<^,  it 
18  almost  always  to  the  certairt/i/  of  things  we  refer, 
and  hence  our  lauguagc  is  instantly  changed.  I^ 
us  be  told,  on  adequate  authority,  that  the  Almighty 
has  determined  on  the  accomplishment  of  some  parti- 
cular purpose ;  and  though  the  free  agency  of  man  is 
actually  to  be  the  means  of  executing  tliat  purpose,  yet, 
without  a  moment's  licsitation,  we  assert — and  with 
aa  much  propriety,  too,  as  in  the  fonner  case — that  it 
is  impossible  for  it  not  to  be  executed,— tliat  it  must 
necessarily  be  executed, — that  man  is  utlerhj  tcith- 
out  power  to  prevent  its  cxccuUou.  The  Scripttures 
have  revealed,  tliat  Christ  was  **  tlelivcred  by  the  de- 
iemtinate  co«mel  and  Jbrehwwledge  of  God" — de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  to  wit,  to  be  put 
to  death  ;  and  certainly  the  free  agency  of  mau  was 
employed  in  putting  him  to  death.  But  would  any 
person  venture  to  allege,  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
free  agency  of  man  to  frustrate  "  tAe  detenainaie 
cowfisel  audjorehioivh'dge  ofGod?"  The  Scriptures 
have  also  revealed  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty,  that 
the  Christiau  religion  shall  ultimately  extend  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  the  free  agency  of  roan  will  cer- 
tainly he  employed  as  means  of  its  extension.  But 
would  any  person  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  {)0£siblc  for 
mankind  to  prevent  this  puqwsc  of  the  Almighty 
from  being  carried  into  cflTcct  ? 
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short,  although  neither  the  purposes  nor  the 
foreknowledge  of  the  Almighty  exert  any  compulsive 
influence  on  free  agency,  yet  the  moment  wc  refer  to 
these  purposes  and  that  foreknowledge,  we  refer  to 
things  wliicb  evince  the  cerhdniy  of  free  agency's  be- 
ing employed  in  a  particular  way,  and  it  would  be  in- 
consistent, of  course,  with  this  certainty,  to  allege  that 
it  may  not  be  employed  in  that  way.  The  purposei; 
and  foreknowledge  of  the  Almighty,  therefore,  far 
from  superseding  free  agency,  as  some  have  imagined, 
actually  acknowledge  its  existence  and  exercise. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  would  tw  bet- 
ter to  attempt  a  more  correct  phraseology  on  such 
important  subjects,  than  resort  to  a  style  that  involves 
sucli  coDtrariettes ;  but  every  such  attempt  would  as- 
suredly fail,  or  Icatl  to  modes  of  spe-iking  unfit  for  gfr 
neral  cdiiication.  By  far  tbe  most  eligible  course  is 
to  take  common  language  as  we  find  it,  try  to  under- 
stand its  exact  import,  and  then  employ  it  with  di&> 
cretion. 

Among  the  friends  of  regular  freedom,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  difference  of  sentiment  respecting  the 
divine  and  human  agencies,  provided  they  fully  un- 
derstand their  own  opinions;  but  there  may  be  very 
great  differences  in  the  language  they  make  use  of. 
Sucli  of  them  as  are  much  in  the  practice  of  referring 
to  the  divine  agency,  are  exceedingly  apt,  if  they  be 
not  on  their  guanl,  to  speak  of  human  beings  aa  if 
they  were  mere  machines,  as  if  they  were  mere  pas- 
sive instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  Maker-,  while 
Kuch  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  as  arc  much  in  the 
practice  of  referring  to  himiau  ngcncy,  arc  uo  less  apt. 
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if  they  be  not  on  their  guard,  to  speak  of  the  Divine 
Being  as  if  his  parpoee*  and  Jorehiovoledlge  were  U- 
mitefl,  as  if  they  could  hofrtutrated,  as  if  man  could 
do  this  or  Uiat,  tN  spite  of  the  diTine  purposes  and 
foreknowledge. 

Kvcn  the  same  individual  is  apt  to  fall  into  these 
different  modes  of  speaking  at  different  times.     Let 
a  peraon  engage  in  the  solemn  exercise  oi  prayer^  and, 
as  his  mind  is  tlien  forcibly  directed  to  the  dirine 
agency,  be  is  exceedingly  apt,  wliaterer  be  his  profess* 
cd  creed,  to  speak  of  God  a&J'oreappointing^  savAjore- 
MumtNff,  and  mdMhitahhj  contrMlng  every  thing. 
But  let  the  same  jwrson  give  an  advice  to  a  fellow  ^ 
mortal,  and  his  mind  being  then  forcibly  directed  to  | 
human  agency,  he  is  no  less  apt  to  speak  of  mankind 
as  if  they  could  cither  choose  or  refuse  tilings,  as  if  ^ 
tlicy  could  either  act  or  decline  acting,  as   if  they  " 
could  cither  comply  with  an  advice,  or  refuse  compti- 
Ancc.     I  once  heard  it  remarked,  that  tliere  never  in 
this  world  was  an  Arminum  jtrai/er ;  and  1  have  like- 
wise heard  it  remarked, — at  least  I  have  heard  the 
Mibstancc  of  the  remark,— that  there  never  in  this 
world  was  a  Calcimtitic  advice.  f 

The  truth,  as  already  observed,  is,  tliat  amonfr  the 
enlightened  abettors  of  the  doctrine  of  regular  free- 
dom, there  can  Iiardly  be  a  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  divine  and  human  agencies,  altliough, 
at:cording  as  their  minds  arc  more  forcibly  directed  to 
llie  one  or  the  other,  there  may  be  very  great  differ* 
cuws  in  tltcir  modes  of  speaking.  J 

The  very  same  remark  applies  to  the  important  sub-  1 
jecls  oiPrt'tk'sfi nation,  Ji!ke(w/r,  the  inUueucc  of  Di- 
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vine  Grace,  &c.  &c.  Ali  these  subjects  have  a  refer- 
cnoc  to  die  divine  and  hnnian  agencies ;  and  among 
the  friends  of  rt^lar  freedom,  there  is  hardly  room  for 
a  diflcrcnec  of  opinion  respecting  them,  though  there 
may  be  abundance  of  verbal  diticrcnccs.' 

I  may  add,  that  tlic  apparent  contradictions  ro- 
spcctingtUviQc  and  humnn  agency,  and  other  related 
subjects,  to  tx!  found  in  the  Articles  of  the  Churcl)  of 
EngUnd,  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  all  other  evangeli- 
cal creeds  and  confessions,  may  be  cadly  reconciled  on 
the  principles  I  have  mentioned,  and  shown  to  ex- 
press doctrines  at  once  just  and  valuable. 

The  import  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Kng- 
land,  indeed,  on  the  subjects  I  refer  to,  as  well  is 
that  of  the  articles  of  other  churches,  has  given  rise 
to  much  angry  coutrorersy ;  but  tlie  anger  is  cer- 
tainly very  unnecessary.  Let  us  only  suppose,  what 
was  unquestionably  the  fact,  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Thirttf-niue  Articles  oi  the  English  Church  designeil 
to  maintain  the  two  great  prindplcs  of  Iwlicf, — that 
the  agency  of  God  is  *o  cstensivt:  as  to  control  every 
thing  with  indubitable  certainty,  and  that  the  agency 
of  man  is  no  free  as  to  render  him  responsible  for 
every  voluntary  action  he  performs, — and  then  ask» 
how  they  wo\dd  uaturally  express  themselves  ?  and  be- 


*  Hie  uunc  ni»y  Iw  mid  of  wlinl  liax  bran  cAlkd  the  Su]>rnl^ 
Nirian  controTcray.  xJac  SuMiipsariiin  i-oDtrvrrrsy,  uiiil  many  titticr 
1 1  lilt  rovers  ica  vitli  whith  the  CiirUliaa  cJiurcii  li^is  bcco  harusMcd. 
'I"ho  moment  the  tliiclrine  <if  tlic,/'""'  "'"I  re^hir  pscrciae  of  voli- 
liiiii  JK  AiliiiittPilr  :ill  HHcli  mntriivrijjes  must  lip  roiii«i(lt.TC(1  as  «!«:- 
ri«Ii-<l,  1)1-  ai  least  reduced  tu  contruvcrsic;  |iiircl^  retbal* 
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yond  all  dispute,  if  tliey  meant  to  adhere  to  the  ana- 
logy cither  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  or  of  that  <^ 
coromoti  life,  they  l>choved  to  employ,  in  substaoce, 
the  very  phraseology  they  have  actually  adoptetl ;  and, 
in  rcfcreuce  to  the  agency  of  God,  speak  of  God's  fotc- 
ordaining,  and  controlling,  and  insuring  the  existence 
of  every  thing, — even  of  every  voluntary  action  ;  and, 
in  reference  to  the  agency  of  man,  speak  of  man's  be- 
ing so  free  as  to  be  at  liberty,  in  bis  voluntary  actions, 
cither  to  do  or  not  to  do,  citlicr  to  act  or  to  decline 
acting.  There  is  no  other  vtay  of  speaking  on  sudi 
subjects,  adapted  to  general  edification. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  imagine, 
a&  some  seem  to  do,  that  the  compilers  of  the  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  hardly  any  thing  bat 
a  set  of  Necessitarians,  or,  as  others  seem  to  do,  that 
they  were  hardly  any  thing  but  a  set  of  CaswuUsi^. 
It  is  imposable  to  read  the  Articles  they  have  drawn 
up,  without  being  satisfied  that  they  belonged  to  n«- 
thcr  of  these  philosophical  school^s  but,  setting  at  de> 
fiance  *'  the  profane  and  vain  bjibbhngs"  of  both,  and 
their  "  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so  called,"  erect- 
ed their  creed  on  the  dictates  of  inspiration.  The  te- 
nets of  the  Necesfitarinns  and  of  the  Casttalhtx  lead 
manifestly  to  the  subversion  of  all  morality  and  all  re- 
ligion, and  consequently  to  the  establishment  of  entire 
Alheism,  ami  are  incompatible  with  the  doctrines  of 
every  Christian  church. 
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Sect.  X. 
Sentimenis  concerninff  Volit'iou. 

rTiiE  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
volition  arc  innumerable,  but  may  all  be  divided  into 
three  classes,— those  who  maintain  the  doctanc  of 
Neeesgify,  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Co»- 
trngencey  and  thoec  who  niaiutaia  the  doctrine  of  Re- 
gular Freeriom. 

The  first  cUiss  contend  that  every  thing  in  nature 
18  iHspfHtrahlff  connectetl  with  that  which  precedes  it ; 
tliat  the  frealom  ot"  will,  of  whicii  we  seem  conscious, 
is  a  mere  illusion  of  the  understanding;  that  ^milar 
antecedents,  in  similar  circumstances,  are  necessarily 
followed  by  similar  consequents ;  and  that  wc  can  no 
more  avoid  having  particular  volitions,  when  the  an- 
tecedent circumstances  occur,  than  the  sun  can  avoid 
moving  in  tlie  heavens,  or  one  stone  avoid  moving 
when  impelled  by  another. 

"  When  we  consider,"  says  Hume,  "  how  aptly 
natural  and  moral  evidence  link  together,  and  form 
only  one  chain  of  argument,  we  shall  make  no  scruple 
to  allovr,  that  they  arc  of  the  same  nature,  and  deri- 
ved from  the  same  principles.  A  prisoner,  who  lias 
neither  money  nor  interest,  discovers  the  impossibili- 
ty of  his  escape,  as  well  when  he  considers  the  obsti- 
oacy  of  the  gaoler,  as  tlie  walls  and  bars  witli  wbich 
he  is  surrounded;  and,  in  all  attempts  for  his  free- 
dom, chooses  rather  to  work  upon  the  stone  and  iron 
of  the  one,  than  uiwn  the  inflexible  nature  of  tlie 
other.     The  same  prisoner,  when  conducted  to  the 
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scafluKl,  foresees  Ms  dentlt  a%  certainly  from  the  con- 
stancy at)(l  fidelity  of  1)>s  guards*  as  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  axe  and  wheel.    Ills  mind  runs  along  a 
certain  train  of  ideas :  the  refusal  of  the  soldiers  to 
consent  to  his  escape;  the  action  of  the  executioner, 
the  separation  of  his  head  and  bod  j ;  bleeding,  con- 
Tulatre  motions,  and  death.     Merc  is  a  connected 
cbiun  of  natural  causes  and  voluntary  actions;  but 
the  mind  feels  no  difference  Itetvreen  them,  in  pass- 
ing from  one  link  to  another :  nor  is  less  certain  of 
the  future  event,  than  if  it  were  connected  with  the 
objects  present  to  the  memory  or  senses,  by  a  train  of 
causes,  cemented  tt^ether  hy  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  a  piiysical  necessity.  The  same  experienced  union 
has  tlic  same  effect  upon  the  mind,  whether  the  uni- 
ted objects  be  motives,  volitionS|  and  actions,  or  figure 
nnd  motion.     We  may  cliange  the  names  of  things'; 
but  their  nature  nnd  their  ^icration  on  the  under- 
standing never  change.** 

The  doctrine  of  Necemfff,  whatever  be  the  inten- 
Uons  of  its  abettors,  leads  directly  to  the  subversion 
of  all  moral  distinctions,  and  consequently  to  complete 
atheism. 

-  To  avoid  these  ooti  sequences,  the  abettors  of  Coo- 
tiv^iice  maintain,  that  our  consdonsnoss  tells  us  that 
we  are  free  iu  our  volitions,  that  when  any  thing  is 
presented  to  ua,  wc  feel  we  can  cither  choose  or  refuse 
it,  and  consequently  that  our  choice,  instead  of  being 
constrained  or  necessary,  is  free  and  contingent. 

"  I  do  many  trifling  actions,"  says  Dr  Ucitl,  '*  every 
day,  in  which,  ujxm  the  most  careful  reflection,  I 
am  conscious  of  no  motive ;  and  to  say  that  I  may  be 
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influcncctl  by  a  molirc  of  wliich  I  am  not  ocmi^ ious, 
is,  in  tlie  first  place,  an  arlntrary  supposition,  without 
any  evidence,  and  tbeii,  it  is  to  Bay,  that  I  may  be 
coDvinced  by  an  argument  which  ucvcr  entered  into 
my  thought. 

**  Cases  frequently  occur,  in  which  an  end,  that  u 
of  some  importance,  may  be  answered  e(|uaUy  nc)l  by 
any  one  of  se\'erat  didercut  menus.  In  such  cases,  a 
man  who  intends  the  end,  tindsnot  the  least  difficul- 
ty in  taking  one  of  these  means^  though  he  be  firmly 
persuaded  that  It  has  no  title  to  be  preferred  to  any 
of  the  others. 

"  To  say  that  this  is  a  case  that  cannot  iiappcn,  is 
to  ccHitradict  the  experience  of  mankind ;  for  surely  a 
man  who  has  occasion  to  lay  out  a  shilling,  or  a  gni- 
nea,  may  liavc  two  hundred  that  arc  of  C((ual  value, 
both  to  the  giver  and  to  the  receiver,  any  one  of  nhidi 
will  answer  his  purpo&e  equally  well.  To  say,  that, 
if  such  a  cose  should  happen,  the  man  could  not  exe- 
cute his  purpose,  is  still  more  ridiculous,  though  it 
have  the  authority  of  some  of  the  schoolmen,  who  de- 
termined, that  the  aas  between  two  equal  bundles  of 
hay  would  stand  still  till  it  died  of  hunger.** 

The  doctrine  of  Contingenee  is  not  expressly  stated 
in  this  passage,  for  Reid  was  not  fond  of  speaking  out 
on  tliis  point ;  but  when  it  is  considered,  tliat  iiecurd- 
ing  to  Kcid,  every  thing  voluntary  must  be  preceded 
by  an  express  act  of  the  will,  and  that  the  wilt  often 
acts  without  any  motive,  the  doctrine  is  as  evidently 
assumed  as  if  it  were  stated  in  so  many  words. 

In  the  following  passage  Reid  asserts  the  doctrine 
of  Conthg-ence  explicitly.    "  WhatCT'er  is  the  effect 
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of  active  power,  must  be  something  that  is  a>atinfferU : 
coHfiagent  existence  is  that  which  dependeth  on  the 
power  antl  will  of  its  cause.  Opposed  to  this  is  wt~ 
ccssary  existence  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Supreme 
Being." 

The  pliilosophcHTS  who  bold  the  doctrine  of  Contin- 
gence,  have  shown  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  if 
man  be  a  necessary  agent,  there  can  be  no  responalri. 
Itty,  no  moral  distinctions,  no  sin,  no  holiness,  and  con<       > 
sequcDtly  no  Ditine  Heing ;  but  from  not  attending  ■ 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  they  have  given    ~ 
their  support  to  a  notion  in  every  respect  as  demoral- 
izing and  atheistical  as  tliat  which  they  have  so  euo-    j 
cessfnlly  overthrowD.   It  ia  here  their  antagonists  can  fl 
fiurly  cope  with  them.    If  the  irresistible  Influence  of 
motivcf,  say  tbe  Necessitarians,  destroy  moral  worth, 
tlicir  iufiucncc  in  a  lower  degree  must  proportionally 
diminish  it ;  so  that  to  find  tbe  real  amount  of  worth       « 
in  any  person,  we  must  deduct  motives  altogether,  and  ■ 
consider  him  as  acting  from  accult'ot  and  indifference.    " 
This  conclusion  the  Casualists  cannot  possibly  escape- 
It  follows  as  necessarily  from  their  principles  as  any 
mathematical  concluaon  from  the  Axioms  or  Pog. 
tulatcs.   But  how,  rejoin  tlic  Necessitarians,  can  acci- 
dent and  indificrence  be  the  source  of  moral  worth  ? 
Is  a  ixirsou  the  more  entitled  to  commendation  tlie 
more  entirely  he  acts  carelessly  and  at  random  ?  Man- 
kind have  always  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  accd- 
dcntal  performance  of  good  as  deserving  no  praise,  and 
indifference  concerning  it  as  exceedingly  blamable ; 
but  in  this,  it  seems,  they  have  all  been  mistaken,  loi 
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accident  and  indifference  form  the  very  source,  if  not 
th«  very  essence,  of  all  that  is  excellent. 

It  ia  needless  to  spend  time  in  refuting  these  ab- 
surdities. BL7ond  all  question,  if  tlie  doctrine  of  nf- 
cessity  load  to  tlie  subversion  of  moral  distinctions  and 
the  establishment  of  atheism,  the  doctrine  of  indiffer- 
ence and  accident  leads  no  less  directly  to  the  same 
conclusions.  Volition  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be 
a  governing  principle,  and  if  volition  itself  be  govern- 
ed by  cotitingence,  the  whole  universe  must  be  under 
the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  c/iaHce. 

The  opinions  of  the  C'asuahsts  necessarily  lead  to 
very  erroneous  notions  concerning  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Scriptnre,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Necessita- 
rians. That  the  Almighty  "  worketh  all  things  af- 
ter the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  and  doth  so,  "  ac- 
cording to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  hatli  pur- 
posed in  himself,"  are  the  doctrines  of  reason  no  less 
than  of  revelation  ;  but  the  abettors  of  the  contingent 
exercise  of  volition  arc  compelled  so  to  modify  and  cur^ 
tail  these  doctrines  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  their  sim- 
plicity and  force.  Their  cxposdionH  of  many  parts  of 
Scripture  seem  equally  exceptionable.  "  Blessed  be  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  says  the 
Apostle  Paul.  "  who  hath  hicsscd  us  with  all  spiritual 
and  heavenly  blessings  in  Christ,  .iccording  as  he  hath 
chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
that  wc  should  1)e  holy  and  without  blame  before  him 
in  love,  having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of 
children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  will."  The  Casualists  arc  led  to 
explain  these  and  similar  passages  in  a  way  to  set 
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iisitlo  the  electing  and  prctlcstuiatiDg  influence  of  tlie 
Almighty  altot^'tlicr,  ami  to  sanction  a  rule  of  inter- 
pretation, whicli,  if  generally  adopted,  would  aiakc 
tlw  ho\y  oracles  teach  any  thing  we  please. 
I  Tire  abettors  of  the  doctrine  of  re^itdnr  Jreed<m 
c3Cife  the  errors  of  both  the  Neccssitana.nH  and  Ca- 
Kualists.  They  maintain  that  man  ia  affected  by  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances — such  as  external  oh. 
jects,  internal  feelings,  passions,  hahits,  and  utiier  phy- 
sical principles ;  that  he  is  invested  with  a  certiun 
f^overning  or  superintending  faculty  called  volitioii, 
and  that  in  the  employment  of  this  faculty,  he  is  not 
limited  to  any  particular  mode  or  kind  of  action,  but, 
without  cottsiralnf  or  re^iricHon,  may  perform  cither 
tliis,  or  that  action,  orno  action  at  all.  They  farther 
maintain,  that  some  acts  of  volition,  either  in  them- 
nclvcs,  tlicir  concomitants,  or  consequences,  are  more 
cn«y  and  agreeable,  and  others  more  ditBcult  and  dis- 
ngrecable ;  that  man,  being  an  intelligent  as  well  as  a 
free  agent,  will  pay  attention  to  these  difTercnces,  and, 
instead  of  choosing  contingently,  choose  according  to 
the  urcunutances  in  which  he  is  placed. 

Aa  oonscqucnces  of  this  doctrine  they  miuntain, 
that  according  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  circum*  mi 
stances  hy  which  mankind  arc  influenced,  we  shall  be      ii 
able  to ,/o;'e«^f  their  mode  of  acting;*  that  if  we  lia^e 


*  It  is  manifeetlj-  nil  one  lu  to  tlie  point  of  certainty  irbcitlicf 
mankind  themselves  act  according  to  the  Hrnimsctnnces  tn  which 
tlicy  are  placeil,  ur  he  tided  ujhiii  iirconltng  lo  t))e!«>  dnriimstanca- 
If  vc  Lduw,  tor  cxamplcr*  that  3  liungry  man  vilieii  {iImkiI  at  laUr 
will  olwy  the  promptings  uf  ills  fiungrr,  w«  kuoir.  irithjurt  u 
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power  to  modifyoT  alter  t1icsccircuin8t,iuccs,wc  sballbu 
able  to  influence  tbem  to  modify  or  alter  tlieir  actions. 
Of  course,  that  we  may  inBuctice  them  to  perform  cer- 
tain actions,  or  certain  series  of  action?,  «*  mduhifably 
as  if  they  were  physical  and  necessary  inatrumcnta  in 
our  hands ;  and  that  tlie  Almighty,  who  h^  all  know- 
Itvlge  and  all  power,  can  conduct  the  govcmraeut  of 
mankind,  iree  and  responsible  though  they  are»  with 
as  mudi  jirecmon,  and  with  as  much  certainty,  as  the 
government  of  the  lower  auimab,  or  even  tlic  gOTcm- 
ment  of  inanimate  matter. 

These  opinions  I  cannot  but  r^rd  as  agreeable  to 
tlic  conclusions  of  a  sound  philosophy.  There  are 
many  voluntary  actions,  indeed,  that  seem  to  be  con- 
tingent^such  as  the  inatanoe  formerly  mentioned, 
the  giving  away  one  of  two  shillings— but  the  truth 
is,  actions  are  denominated  voluntary^  not  bccauito 
there  is  nn  express  volition  for  each  of  them,  but  mere* 
ly  because  tbey  are  all  under  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  volition. 

I  acknowledge,  however,  tbat  tlie  abettors  of  the 
doctrine  of  Regular  Freedom  are  far  from  expounding 
their  sentiments  wltli  much  distinctness.  The  follow* 
ing  statement  of  them  lb  to  he  found  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of 
tbat  Confession,  wliicli  treats  of  i'Wee  U^iU,  the  com- 
pilers state,  "  that  God  hath  endueil  the  will  of  man 
with  that  rtaiaral  liberty,  that  it  is  neither  forced,  nor 
by  any  absolute  neces»iiy  of  nature  determined,  to  good 


iiiudi  certitiiitf,  that  Iw  will  Uilic  (uutl,  u  vtt  know  tbtU  if  lin  U 
woiiiiiled  liy  a  swurd  lie  wilt  fed  pnio-     S«c  Nvte  N. 
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or  evil."  j\iul  in  tlic  third  c)iaptcr,  wliich  treats  of 
the  Uirme  Purpoxct,  we  6ml  it  statei3,  that  '*  God, 
from  nil  eternity,  diil,  hy  the  most  wise  ami  holy  coun- 
sel of  bis  own  will,7>w/y  and  unchangeably  ordun 
wliatsocrer  comes  to  pass  :  Yet  so  as  thereby  neither 
is  God  the  author  of  sin,  nor  is  riolcDce  offered  to  the 
will  of  the  creatures,  nor  is  the  iiberty  or  conlinj^ticj/ 
of  second  cmscs  taken  away,  bnt  ratbi-r  established.' 
ThctjC  fitatemcutx  touch  very  happily  ou  the  lendin); 
features  of  the  doctrine  of  Hollar  Freedom ;  but  they 
neither  give,  nor  arc  designed  to  fiive,  any  exposition 
of  it.  'I'hc  word  coutingence,  which  is  introduced,  is 
citlicr  used  as  s^ynonymcus  with  Uhcrty,  or  it  refers  tA 
that  abstract  possibility  of  contingence  which  I  for- 
merly adverted  to  ;  for,  beyond  all  question,  the  eooi- 
pilers  of  the  H'estinin$tcrConfc5i;ion  bad  nodcei^  to 
countenance  the  notion,  that  the  will  is  ever  coniia' 
geni  in  its  oclmd  exerr'tse.  The  \vlioIc  sjiirit  of  their 
Confession  is  repugnant  to  such  an  opinion. 

The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Knglaml  are  also 
very  attentive  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  licgular 
Freedom  ;  at  least,  they  manifestly  assume,  that  man 
is  a  free  ami  rcs})onxihle  creature ;  and  that  every 
thhfitfrom  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  is  regvlatid 
hij  the  ogennj  of  God.  These  two  principles  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  doctrine  of  Kegular  Freedom ;  or 
rather  lliey  are  the  very  pillars  on  which  it  lest*. 
The  Articles  or  Confessions  of  all  the  otlicr  Churclies 
of  the  Reformation,  with  wliich  I  am  acquninted,  ad- 
mit the  tery  same  principles — so  that  the  doctrine  of 
Regular  Frcctlom  nmst  once  have  prevailed  very  ge- 
nera! Iv. 
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t'  I  am  utterly  unacquaiutal  witli  anyautlior.  Iiowcvcr, 
who  has  given  an  intelHgiblc  explanation  of  it.  ICd- 
wards,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  fViU,  has  refuted  the 
doctrine  of  Conthigvnce  with  no  small  encrjfv  ;  and 
had  he  been  equally  successful  in  rcfjard  to  Ncc4!.isiitj, 
he  had  left  little  to  his  successors,  but  to  extend  the 
principles  he  has  announced.  On  this  side,  however, 
he  is  completely  open  to  attack,  and  his  utmost  dfortu 
to  defend  himself  are  utterly  unavailing.  He  tells  us, 
indeed,  that  by  nece.tsity  he  means  a  moral  necejtsitr/^ 
and  brings  fortvard  a  number  of  observations  to  ex- 
plain this  and  several  other  expressions ;  but  in  statinj; 
the  nature  of  freedom,  and  the  connexion  between 
motives  and  volition,  he  adduces  not  a  single  idea 
which  evei7  Necessitarian  is  not  prepared  to  cinbraoc. 
•■  The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  wonls 
freedom  and  liberty;^  says  he,  "  in  common  speech,  is 
potccr,  op/mrtioii/y,  or  a<ivantage,  Ihat  any  one  Iiuji, 
to  do  as  he  pleases.  Or,  in  other  words,  his  being  free 
ftom  hinderancc  or  impediment  in  the  way  of  doing, 
or  conducting  in  any  respect,  as  he  wills."  And  a 
little  farther  on  he  remarts:  "  But  one  thing  more  I 
would  observe,  concerning  what  is  vulgarly  called  /*- 
herfy ;  namely,  that  power  and  opportunity  for  one  to 
do  and  conduct  as  he  will,  or  according  to  his  choice, 
is  ail  that  is  meant  by  it,  without  taking  into  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  any  thing  of  the  cause  or  origin- 
al of  that  clioice  ;  or  at  all  considering  how  the  per- 
son came  to  have  such  a  volition ;  whether  it  was 
caused  by  some  external  motive,  or  internal  liabitual 
bias;  whether  it  wjis  determined  by  sonic  internal 
antecedent  volition,  or  whether  it  happened  without 
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a  cause  *,  whether  it  was  necessarily  connected  with 
comcthing  forc^lng,  or  not  connected.  Let  the  person 
come  by  his  volition  or  choice  how  he  will,  yet,  if  he 
is  able,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  to  hinder  his 
pursuing  and  executing  his  will,  the  man  is  fully  and 
perfectly  firee,  according  to  the  primary  and  common 
notion  of  freedom."  fl 

In  his  remarts  on  the  connexion  between  motives    " 
and  volition,  we  find  the  following  statement :  ••  With 
respect  to  that  grand  inquiry,  fVliai  defermineg  the       , 
wili  f  it  would  be  very  tedious  and  unnecessary  at  pro*  H 
sent  to  enumerate  and  examine  all  the  various  opi- 
nions  which  have  been  advanced  conocniing;  this  mat- 
ter ;  nor  is  it  nee<lful  that  I  should  enter  into  a  par- 
ticniar  disquisition  of  all  points  debated  in  disputes 
on  that  question,  WheUiertfie  will  altvaysffdlown  the 
htiit  dictate  of  the  nndcrMand hi  s^"^  It  i$  sufiicient  to  mi 
ray  present  purpose  to  say,  //  is  that  motive,  tchkk,  " 
as  it  stamh  ttt  the  view  of  the  mind,  is  the  strongest 
that  determines  the  wiil"     In  a  subsequent  passage, 
he  remarks.  '*  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  by  alt  that 
everything  that  is  properly  called  a  motive,  excitement, 
or  induocmcnt,  to  a  jicreeiviug  willing  agent,  baa  some      j 
sort  and  d<^ree  of  tendenctf,  or  advantage,  to  move  or  H 
excite  the  will,  previous  to  the  effect,  or  to  the  act  of 
the  will  cxeitcd.    This  previous  tendency  of  tho  mo- 
tive is  what  I  call  the  strength  of  the  motive.    That 
motive  which  has  a  less  degree  of  prexious  advantage, 
or  tendency  to  move  the  will,  or  that  appcurs  less  in- 
viting, as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  i«  what 
I  call  n  weahfr  vioiite.    On  the  coutrary,  Uiat  which 
appears  most  inviting,  and  has,  by  what  ap(»cars  con- 
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ccrniug  il  t«  the  understand iug  or  upprclieuHion,  tlic 
greatest  degree  of  previous  tendency  to  excite  and  in- 
duce tbc  choice,  is  what  I  call  the  utrmtgeit  motipe. 
And  in  this  sense,  1  suppose,  the  mil  is  always  deter- 
mined by  the  strongest  motive." 

The  doctrine  of  thc»c  passages  is,  that  of  pure  phy- 
sical necessity,  or  fatality.  If  certain  external  objects 
prodnce  certain  ideas:  these  ideas,  certain  volitions: 
these  voUtionR,  certain  outward  actions ;  these  out- 
wanl  actions,  certain  other  outward  actions,  and  so 
on  ;  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  whole  process  is 
of  the  same  pliysical  cliaractcr.  The  ideas,  in  the 
language  of  Edwards,  may  be  styled  motives ;  and 
tlie  motives,  moral  catuea;  the  volitions  may  be 
styled  acts  <i^  choice,  and  the  acts  of  choice  moral  ej- 
J'ecU ;  and  the  connexion  between  the  motives  and 
the  volitions  may  be  styled  a  moral  comiexion ;  but 
neither  by  these  denominations  nor  by  any  other  jug- 
glery of  words,  can  he  possibly  alter  the  nature  of  the 
case.  The  process  remains  exactly  as  befon.%  and  i» 
as  purely  physical  as  if  it  consisted  entirely  of  mere 
corporeal  movements. 

The  principal  terms  which  Edwards  employs  in 
his  Inquiry,  though  such  as  are  commonly  used  by 
philosophers,  arc  very  ill  fitted  to  express  his  opinions. 
The  words  liherty,  necessity,  couihi^enee,  ind^ffit- 
eace^  and  even  such  words  as,  possible,  impossible^ 
mast,  can,  canHot,  naafi/e,  and  so  on,  arc  all  used 
by  philoBopliers  iu  a  technical  sense;  and  Kdwards, 
afraid  to  deviate  from  the  practice  of  his  predeces- 
sors, uses  thcni  in  tlic  same  way.  Hi;  thus  oncii 
a-cnis  to  iidvnnec  most  cstravagnut  paradoxes,  when, 
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had  he  used  a  ditTerent;  pbraGiCology.  his  scittimcQts 
hstl  appeared  exceedingly  reasonable.  He  qualifies 
bis  expressions,  indeed,  by  telling  m  that  by  necessi- 
ty he  means  a  moral  necessity  ;  by  inability,  a  moral 
inability ;  by  impossibility,  a  wwal  impossibility, 
&c. ;  but  such  an  expedient  is  utterly  inadequate  to 
counteract  the  efrect  which  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  nords  is  calculated  to  produce.  When  wc  arc 
told  tliat  an  action — whether  an  act  of  volition  or 
any  other  act— is  performed  by  a  penson  from  necei- 
nittj;  that  it  was  imjiOKstbie  for  him  to  avoid  it;  that 
be  bad  not  power  to  omit  it,  we  no  more  believe 
tliat  ho  deserves  blame  for  bis  conduct,  if  these  terms 
be  used  in  their  ordinary  sense,  (and  their  ordinary 
sense  is  most  apt  to  occur  to  us,)  than  we  believe  the 
person  deserves  praise  who.  »e  arc  told,  acts  from  con- 
tingenee,  does  good  acculcfttulifi.  or  lives  al  random. 
Philosophers  may  qualify  these  expressions  as  they 
jdeasc,  by  calling  their  necessity  a  moral  necessity ; 
their  contingeocc  a  moral  coutingencc;  but  no  pcrgou 
in  ordinary  cases  can  sufficiently  enter  into  these  dis- 
tinctions. A  moral  necessity,  in  the  common  accep- 
tatiou  of  the  words,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A 
moral  coutlngence  is  precisely  the  same.  Matbemfr* 
ttcians  may  just  as  well  tell  us  of  a  circular  square,  of 
a  straight  curve,  or  an  obtuse  right  angle. 

I  acknowledge,  inueect,  that  eases  occur  in  wbieh  it 
is  requisite  to  deviate  &om  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  terms  I  have  mentioned.  According  to  the  or- 
dinary meaning  of  the  word  yxwce/-,  for  example,  man 
is  blamablc  only  for  vrhat  he  has  power  to  avoid;  but 
would  not  that  authoi  be  thought  to  advance  a  very 
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erroucous  doctrine,  who  should  inaiDtoin  that  inaa.  in 
\m  present  imperfect  ooDdition,  has  power  to  avoid  all 
iiuinuer  of  iuiquity  /  Id  such  cases,  some  reasonable 
qualification  ought  certainly  to  be  rcsortcc]  to,  and 
custom  itself  authorises  it.  When  the  common  people 
say  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  avoid  all  manner 
of  iniquity,  the  word  power  is  not  used  by  them  in 
its  ordinary  sense,  but  in  a  qualified  one ;  and  philo- 
sophers, n-hcn  they  refer  to  such  a  subject,  should  \ise 
it  in  a  qualified  sense  also.  Tbey  are  not  departing 
from  tlie  legitimate  employment  of  the  term  on  such 
occasions,  provided  they  do  not  go  further  than  the 
occasion  warrants.  Hut  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  more 
general  use  of  the  term — and  also  of  it$  various  cor< 
rdattves — should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

At  present,  tlie  doctrine  of  Regular  Freedom  ap- 
pears to  be  maintained  exclusively  by  a  number  of  pious 
clergj-men,  who  are  more  attentive  to  the  writings  of 
inspiration  than  to  those  of  metaphysicians.  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  existing  philosopher,  of  any  name, 
who  docs  nut  belong  either  to  the  school  of  the  Ne- 
cessitarians, or  to  that  of  the  Casualists;  and  great 
numbers  of  clergymen  of  all  denominations  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  schools — chiefly  to  the  htter.  Not 
a  few  of  those,  too,  whose  general  sentiments  should 
rank  them  with  the  Jtiblica]  party  above  referred  to, 
discover  a  strong  leaning  to  one  or  other  of  the  phi- 
losophical schools.  In  short,  the  friends  of  Regular 
Freedom,  or  those  whose  general  opinions  should  lead 
them  to  befriend  it,  arc  by  no  means  well  united 
among  themselves;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  aid  they 
derive  from  Scripture  and  the  common  sense  of  man- 
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kind,  tberc  is  reason  to  fear  they  might  soon  be  auni- 
hilatod  by  the  collision  of  their  iuitagonists. 

It  is  of  no  small  importance,  in  the  present  state  of 
philosophy,  that  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  voU- 
tion  be  generally  difluscd.  In  former  times,  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity  was  known  but  to  few,  and  was  thus 
ooopwatively  innoxious.  But  at  present  the  case  is 
difFcTcnt.  Many  are  zealously  inculcating  tins  doe- 
trinei  not  from  ignorance  of  its  demoralizing  and  atlie- 
istical  consequences,  but  for  the  very  purpose  of  pro- 
moting these  consequences.  And  the  advocates  of 
Contirtffcnce— 'though  Iwyond  all  doubt  they  mean 
well— present  no  eflcctual  resistance.  The  bulk  of 
mankind  will  Dci'cr  be  made  to  believe,  that  the  very 
highest  principle  of  the  human  soid,  and  that  whicli 
overlooks  aud  coiitrolB  all  the  rest,  is  nothing  but  a 
matter  of  accUIeut ;  or,  if  by  some  strange  infatuation 
they  should  embrace  this  opinion,  their  teiulcucy  tu 
immorality  and  atheism  woidd  in  no  degree  be  les* 
scncd.  Instead  of  believing  in  the  supreme  power  of 
t\Ui\  tliey  would  only  believe  in  the  suprcine  powei 
of  Chance,  and  be  thus  thrown  loose  from  religion 
and  morals  in  the  one  case  as  completely  as  in  the 
other.  The  doctrine  of  Rt^dar  Freedom  avoids  both 
extremes,  and  gives  the  most  decided  support  to  all 
those  principles  which  good  men,  in  every  age,  hau 
bcr]i  accustomed  to  hold  dear. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  again  remarking, 
that,  in  prosecuting  the  study  of  >''oUtion,  every  cftbrl 
should  be  made  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  prin- 
eiplcs  of  our  nature.  A  moment's  reOt'Ctloii  may  sa- 
tisfy any  one,  that  the  cscrciac  of  a  power  which  : 
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ders  man  a  moral  and  responsible  beings  which  enables 
him  to  superintend  every  other  prindple  he  possesses, 
which  discriminates  him  from  the  lower  animals,  and 
whose  operations  are,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  hit  own,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
other  fiiuetioDS ;  and  yet  pfaUotophers  tnnfound  them 
incessantly.  They  tell  us,indeed,  in  general  terms^that 
the  acts  of  the  will  are  of  a  very  pecuUar  nature ; 
but  whenever  they  come  to  particulars,  we  find  them 
representing  them  as  subject  to  asaociationt  to  habit, 
and  various  other  principles,  which  are  purely  physi- 
cal. While  such  representations  pass  for  philosophy, 
the  study  of  the  human  mind,  especially  those  branches 
of  it  which  relate  to  religion  and  moralsi  may  be  given 
up  in  despair. 
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CHAP.  IV. 
MOTIVE  PRINCIPLE. 


Sect,  I. 
Preliminary  Observaiums. 

In  tbe  first  Chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  iUus- 
trate  the  priociple  by  which  the  mind  is  affected  by 
the  body ;  and  in  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate 
the  principle  by  which  the  body  is  affected  by  the 
mind.  This  may  be  styled  the  Motive  Principle^  as 
every  effect  produced  by  the  rnind  on  tbe  body  seons 
to  imply  some  degree  of  motion :  and  hardly  any 
principle  can  be  entitled  to  a  more  attrative  consider- 
ation. Before  proceeding  to  examine  it,  however,  I 
shall  state  a  few  of  the  effects  produced  on  tbe  body, 
by  mere  material  influence — whether  by  that  of  its 
own  constitution,  or  of  things  extraneous. 

1.  Every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  physi- 
ology of  the  body  is  aware,  that  the  digestion  of  the 

*  It  is  usual  for  physiologists  to  style  the  toflucQL'c  of  tbe  niuid 
over  tbe  body  the  Motive  Principle. 
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food,  the  secretion  and  absorption  of  tlic  cliyle,  tbe 
cirailation  of  tlic  blood,  the  peristaltic  motion  of  tbe 
intestines,  the  process  of  assimilation,  siul  many  other 
conservative  functions,  are  carried  on  by  the  influence 
of  the  body  itself,  and  not  by  that  of  the  mind,  with 
which  it  is -conjoined,  although  the  mind  is  no  doubt 
indirectly  eondncive  to  them.  The  body,  it  must  ever 
be  remembered,  is  not  a  system  oft/ead  but  oi  living 
matter ;  and.  like  every  such  system,  has  the  power  of 
performing  by  its  own  energies  the  functions  necessary 
to  its  preservation.  Analogous  functions,  indeed,  arc 
performed  by  vegetables,  which  have  no  mind  at  all. 

9.  To  the  same  influence — that  of  the  body  itself 
— are  we  to  ascribe  all  thoie  physiological  operations 
whidi  are  usually  styled  stfmpat/ietic.  A  disorder  in 
the  stomach  ift  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  a  disorder 
in  tbe  head,  and  a  disorder  in  tttc  head  with  a  disor- 
der  in  the  stomach.  A  disorder  in  the  liver  is  apt  to 
be  accompanit-d  with  a  disorder  on  the  top  of  the  right 
shoulder.  Too  much  light  admitted  into  the  eye«  in 
apt  to  occasion  sneesifig:  The  disagreeable  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  ear  by  the  filing  of  a  saw,  is  apt  to  be 
accompanied  with  tlie  disorder  styled  setting  the  teeth 
OH  edge.  Tickling  the/wafe*  with  a  feather  is  apt  to 
be  aoconipanicd  with  snch  an  effect  on  the  tfomac/t 
as  to  occasion  vomiting ;  and  tickling  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  body — even  the  soleji  of  the  feet — is  apt 
to  be  accompanied  with  such  an  effect  on  the  muscles 
of  lhc,/ff(vr,  as  to  occasion  convulsive  laughter.  These 
and  many  other  similar  phenomena,  are  ascrilwd  by 
physiologists  to  what  they  coll  sympathy;  and  every 
one  knows,  that  thcv  are  occasioned  not  by  the  influ- 
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etice  of  Uic  miud,  but  by  llmt  of  the  body  itself.  Lik« 
Uiosc,  too,  fonnerly  iiicntiuncd.  they  are  exactly  ana- 
logous to  upcralions  exhibited  by  v^etablcs>  whkh 
sre  without  mind  altogetlier. 

Nor  does  the  aptitude  of  the  body  to  bo  affected, 
as  now  mentioned,  depend  on  the  continuity  of  nerves, 
or  the  intimacy  of  anatomical  structure,  although  these 
things  have  probably  some  influence.  An  injury  in 
onceycaflixta  the  other,  though,  anatomically  speak* 
iag,  their  connexion  is  very  inconsiderable  ;  and  a 
blister  on  the  outside  of  the  body  will  afiect  the  neigh* 
houring  int^^atiues,  though  their  anatomical  counexioa  ^ 
is  equally  in  considerable*  H 

8.  We  must  likewise  impute  to  the  influence  of 
the  body  such  facts  as  the  following,— that  the  pre* 
Kcnce  of  any  mucous  substance  in  the  throat,  stiniu* 
latea  to  action  the  various  muscles  subservient  to 
cougliing,-^that  ttie  presence  of  tartar  emetic  lu  the 
stomach,  stimulates  to  action  the  various  muscles  sub- 
servient to  vomiting, — that  the  presence  of  any  irritu* 
tang  substance  in  the  nostrils  stimulates  to  action  the  ^ 
varioiis  muscles  subservient  to  sneezing, — that  an  in*  fl 
crease  of  light  stimulates  to  action  the  various  mas* 
cles  subservient  to  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye, — that  the  contact  of  the  lips  of  an  infant  vritli 
the  nipple  of  its  nurse  stimulates  to  action  the  V8ii< 
ouK  muscles  subservient  to  suction,— tliat  the  reoep* 
lion  of  food  into  the  mouth  stimulates  to  action  the 
neighbouring  glands,  and  occasions  nn  effusion  of  sa* 
lira,— that  the  contiguity  of  food  with  the  pharynx 
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stimulates  to  action  tlic  various  ii^iiscles  subservient 
to  deglutition.— niul  that  the  contact  of  atmospheric 
air  with  a  ncw-l)orn  diild  stimulates  to  acCitHi  the 
various  muscles  subservient  to  respir^ition. 

Some  of  these  operations,  indeed,  particuUrly  suc- 
tion, ileglHtitiou,  and  rcAjiiraiion,  arc  materially  af- 
fected by  the  agency  of  tlic  mind ;  but  in  the  ,/irsi 
ittsfauce,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  agency  i.s 
purely  physiological.  What  can  a  uew-boni  infant 
knuw  of  suction,  deglttiitioTif  or  respiration  ?  Tlic  ve- 
gctable  kingdom,  too,  presents  analogous  operations, 
which  no  ouc  can  impute  to  the  agency  uf  mind. 

4.  We  must  also  rofec  to  the  influence  of  the  body 
a  great  variety  of  itutrbid  operations, — such  as  tltoae 
coiiucctcd  vi'\ihjeverf  pieKrisiff  Itemifi/f^iu,  &c.  &c 

5.  The  body,  too,  ns  was  sh^tvu  in  the  First  Chap- 
ter, is  capable  of  exciting  a  great  variety  ofjedinff/tt — 
such  as  the  sensations  of  cold,  of  heat,  of  awcctncss, 
of  sourness,  of  bitterness,  iic  The  facts,  however, 
which  1  particularly  refer  to  at  present,  arc  the  ful* 
lowing  ; — Some  people,  in  consequence  of  their  bodily 
temperament,  ore  habitually  melancholy ;  that  is» 
their  bodily  temperament  excites  feelings  of  habitual 
melancholy.  Some  people,  in  consequence  of  their 
bodily  temperament,  arc  habitually  cheerful;  Uiat  is« 
their  bodily  temperament  excites  feelings  of  habitual 
cheerfulness.  Some  people,  in  consequence  of  their 
bodily  temperament,  are  habitually  anxious ;  that  is, 
their  bodily  tcmpcramcut  excites  feelings  of  habitual 
anxiety.  Anxiety,  na  medical  men  well  kuow,  is  of* 
ten  a  symptom  of  bodily  distemper.  Some  people, 
in  consequence  of  ihuir  bodily  temperament,  are  ha- 
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bituaily  irritable ;  some  are  babitually  sedate ;  some 
are  balHtuaUy  mild:  some  arc  habitaally  ardent; 
some  are  habitnaHj  timid','  some  are  habitually  con- 
rageous.  In  sbort,  nothing  ran  be  more  certain  than 
that,  as  the  external  organs  of  the  body  excite  various 
sensations  of  feelings;  its  internal  teniperament,— its 
physiological  condition, — excites  various  feelings  also. 
To  plaa'  the  matter  in  a  different  light. 

How  frequentlv  do  we  feel  sportive,  without  any 
thing  percq>tibly  joyous  to  have  excited  our  mirth ! 
And  how  frequently  dull,  without  any  thing  percep- 
tibly adverse  to  have  excited  our  glocmtness  I  How 
oflxn  do  those  whose  respiration  is  vitiated  experience, 
while  in  bed,  the  most  corroding  anxiousncss ;  and  yet 
find»  that  they  no  sooner  arise  than  it  entirely  forsakes 
them !  Some  people,  while  under  tlie  influence  of  spirit* 
ous  liquor,  are  unusually  quarrelsome,  while  others  are 
unusually  good-humoured.  An  hungry  man,  according 
to  the  proverb,  is  an  angry  man ;  and  it  certainly  often 
happens,  that  a  person  fasting  is  more  irritable  than 
after  a  full  meal.  Young  children,  while  fasting,  are 
almofst  always  fretful.  Children  of  the  same  parents 
have  frequently  a  family  likeness  in  their  outward 
aspect ;  and  the  likeness  n  no  less  evident  tn  their 
interior  temperament.  In  an  average  of  cases, — for 
jKirticular  instances  are  not  to  be  regarded, — the  chil- 
dren of  the  ordcnt  are  incomparably  more  warm- 
hearted than  those  of  the  dull  and  phlegmatic  ;  and 
the  children  of  the  mild,  incomparably  more  gentle 
than  those  of  the  fierce  and  unrelenting.  In  our  pro- 
gress to  maturity,  the  condition  of  the  body  under- 
goes some  important  .tltcrations ;  and  alterations  no 
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hxi  impurttiut  take  place  in  our  interior  Icelings. 
Emotions  of  winch  a  child  is  unconscious  gntdually 
make  their  appearance,  and  exert  the  most  extensive 
influence  on  the  whole  of  our  future  Ures. 

6.  X'he  following  phenomena  may  also  be  mention- 
ed as  produced  by  the  body.  Certain  sounds  are  apt 
to  excite  fcelinfjs  of  chccrtiilncse,  others  fcclinga  of 
saducss,  others  feelings  of  terror.  &c  ;  and  certain  co- 
lours and  fonns,  particularly  when  acconipauied  with 
motion,  are  apt  to  do  the  same.  A  mirthful,  a  gloomy, 
or  an  angry  countenance,  is  apt  to  affect  every  one. 

Some,  I  am  aware,  are  disposed  to  ascribe  these 
phenomena  to  the  influence  of  tlic  mind,  and  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  as  wc  ffrow  up,  tJic  mind  ac- 
quires an  influence  over  them  the  most  effective.  In 
ihejirst  im/wwe,  however,  they  seem  plainly  to  anee 
from  the  influence  of  the  body,  for  they  are  observable 
in  children  before  the  mind  has  obtained  the  requisite 
informatioQ.  Nor  arc  tbcy  more  remarkable,  indeed, 
than  many  other  phenomena  which  everyone  ascribes 
to  bodily  influence, 

I  may  here  remark,  that  though  physiology  docs 
not  form  a  branch  of  metaphysical  study,  but  belongs 
to  that  of /it'if^  matter,  yet  it  is  highly  requisite  that 
the  metaphysician  have  some  acquaintance  with  its 
principles.  Physiologists  have  often  been  accused  of 
applying  the  appropriate  doctrines  of  their  science  to 
phenomena  which  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  the  mind,  and  there  is  certainly  sonic  room  for  the 
accusation;  but  there  ishanlly  less  room  for  accusing 
znotaphysicians  of  applying  tlic  appropriate  doctrines 
of  M(T(>  science  to  phenomena  which  ought  to  be  ascri- 
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bed  to  the  inHuciiec  of  the  body.  It  is  quite  accord- 
atit  indeed  with  the  natural  bias  of  the  mind,  that 
each  should  push  tbvir  principles  beyond  their  fair 
limits. 

Both  parties  accordingly  have  contributed  to  error. 
Physiologists  have  alleged  that  if  the  body  may  giro 
rise  to  the  feelings  already  mentioned, — such  as  me- 
lancholy, cheerfulness,  irritatioo,  anxiety,  &c.  &c.— It 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  man  may  be  bodt/      . 
altogether^  and  consi^|UCntly  that  the  mind  may  be  u  ■ 
mere  vtodyicatiutt  ofniatler  ;  and  metapliysiciane,  to 
escape  from  this  conclusion,  Inive  rashly  denied  the 
facts  themselves,  and  thus  prejnditicd  every  person  of      > 
correct  information  against  the  opposite  doctrine.  Aiy  fl 
cordingly,  three-fourtlis,  perhaps  niue-tenths,  of  the 
practitioners  uf  medicine,  who  are  led  by  their  profcs< 
sion  to  attend  to  the  functioiKH  i>f  the  body,  are  uii- 
Aieudly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mind's  iin materiality. 

The  error  of  physiologists  by  no  means  proceeds 
(irom  misapprehension  oi'JhcJ-a,  but  from  inaccuracy 
of  remoning.  It  docs  not  follow  that  because  the 
body  gives  rise  to  feelings  in  the  mind,  the  mind  is 
Uierefore  a  modification  of  body,  any  more  than  it 
follows,  that  because  feelings  in  the  mind  give  rise  to 
changes  iii  the  body,  the  body  is  therefore  a  modift< 
cation  of  mind.  \Vould  we  listen  to  the  man  who 
should  contend  that  because  thouffkt  oflcn  gives  nsc 
to  motion,  motion  must  therefore  be  a  mere  modifica' 
tion  of  thought ;  and  tliat  when  u  body  is  rapidly 
motittg,  it  is  only  engaged  in  a  rapid  process  of  thitti- 
ittff  ?  The  absurdity  of  this  argument  would  striltc 
every  one ;  but  it  is  not  more  absurd  than  tliat  em* 
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ploreil  oD  the  other  side  by  phyKiologists.  Ikitb  argu- 
ments, indeed,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  nttention. 

Would  phy£ioIiM;ists  and  metaphysicians  reason 
candidly,  it  would  speedily  appear  that  their  studies 
are  perfectly  hamiouious,  and  decidedly  favourable  to 
the  doctriuc  of  the  i  in  materiality  of  mind  ;  for  fact£ 
innumerable,  ph^Ktoioffical  as  well  as  taetajyJttjxical, 
go  to  prove,  that  tlie  mind  and  the  body,  though 
closely  couuected,  arc  quite  distinct  and  dissimilar  sy&- 
tems ;  and  that  though  they  act  and  react  on  each 
other  continually,  yet  each  has  its  appropriate  func- 
tions aiid  laws. 

My  object,  however,  in  this  chapter,  is  not  to  exa- 
mine tlie  influence  of  the  body  on  the  toind.  but  the 
influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body ;  and  to  this  very 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry  1  sliall  now  tlieruforc 
proceed. 

Many  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  mind  on  tliu 
body, — such  as  the  motion  of  the  head,  of  the  bands, 
and  of  the  feet, — may  be  styled  direct  effects :  others, 
being  accessory  to  these, — such  as  the  motion  of  the 
nerves,  of  the  muscles,  and  of  the  tendons,^may  be 
styled  accessory  effects  ;  and  others,  being  of  a  more 
remote  kind, — such  as  the  red  oomplcxioa  occasioned 
by  anger,  the  dull  complexion  occasioned  bv  grief,  tlie 
pale  complexion  ocaisioned  by  fear, — may  be  styled 
reutoic  ejfici.%.  It  is  only  witii  the  direct  effects  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind  is  coaeerued.  The  accessory 
and  remote  ones  belong  to  the  physiology  of  the  body, 
and  must  be  left  to  the  students  of  that  science.  The 

£iagine,  according  to  which  the  direct  fffecU 
Liccd,  is  the  following  : — 
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Every  riirect  tffect  protiuceU  by  the  Mind  on  tAe 
ifody,  u  occasioned  by  ax  idea  of  that  (ffect.  This 
law  may  bo  styled  7''ke  Law  of  Cont^ruilt/,  as  the 
ideas  and  the  efiects  agree  with  one  another  ;  and  in 
explanation  of  it,  let  the  follovnog  observations  be 
attended  to  :— 

1.  The  ideas  roust  continue  so  long  in  the  mind  as 
to  allow  time  for  the  effects  to  take  place.  Idexs  of- 
ten pass  throuf^h  the  mind  with  inconceirable  rapidi- 
ty»  but  such  ideas  arc  too  cranescent  to  produce  any 
perceptible  effect  on  the  body.  S.  The  ideas  must 
not  be  counteracted  by  opposite  ones.  AVe  may  form 
on  idea,  for  instance,  of  moving  some  part  of  our  body, 
and  yet  mean  that  it  shall  actually  reiAain  at  rest; 
but  in  such  circumstances,  there  is  evidently  an  idea 
of  its  remaining  at  rest,  as  well  as  of  its  moving,  and 
no  motion  therefore  can  be  expected  to  take  place, — 
the  one  idea  counteracting  the  other.  3.  The  ideas 
must  embrace  all  the  essential  circumstances  of  the 
effect.  If  we  form  an  idea  of  moving  some  part  of 
our  body,  but  do  not  fix  on  the  particular  part,  the 
particular  direction  of  the  motion,  the  particular  time 
it  is  to  be  performed,  &c,  we  plainly  omit  circum- 
stances essential  to  tbe  result,  and  cannot  therefore 
■expect  any  motion  to  ensue. 

Perhaps,  liowcrcr,  the  best  account  that  can  be 
given  of  the  ideas  1  refer  to,  is  to  say,  that  thoug^i 
Jmnter  in  degree,  tliey  are  similar  in  kind,  to  tliose 
which  arc  produced  by  the  Sensitive  Primiple.  Thus, 
motion,  in  any  sensitive  part  of  the  body,  is  accom- 
panied with  a  corresponding  idea  in  the  mind  ;  and 
a  ximiiar  itica  in  the  mind,  I  apprehend,  is  acoom- 
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panied  witli  a  corresponding  motion  in  the  body.— 
the  idea  in  the  latter  rase  being  the  eTtciting  cause  of 
tlie  niotton,  as  the  motion  in  tite  former  case  is  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  idea.  Could  this  doctrine  be' 
established,  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  and  the  body 
act  and  react  on  each  other,  would  of  course  be  dis- 
covered, and  a  degree  of  light  thrown  on  the  science 
of  human  nature,  of  a  character  the  most  valuable. 
It  may  be  established,  I  imagine,  by  facts  innumer- 
able. Let  us  bc^^  with  those  which  imply  the  ex- 
ercise of  Volition,  particularly  the  phenomena  of  ro- 
Ivntanj  motion. 

Sect.  II. 

Vduntary  ^cfg. 

One  striking  phenomenon  exhibited  by  voluntary 
motion,  is,  that  repetition  increa^s  the  facility  of  its 
performance,  till  at  last  it  seems  to  escape  the  influ- 
ence of  volition  altogether.  "  Suppose,"  says  Hart- 
ley, "  that  a  person,  who  has  a  perfectly  voluntary 
command  over  his  fingers,  begins  to  play  on  the  harp- 
sichord. The  first  step  is  to  move  his  fingers  from 
key  to  Icey,  with  a  slow  motion,  looking  at  the  notes, 
and  exerting  an  express  act  of  volition  in  every  mo- 
tion. But  by  degrees  the  motions  cling  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  the  impressions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way 
of  association,  so  often  mentioned ;  the  acts  of  volition 
growing  less  and  less  express  all  the  time,  till  at  last 
they  become  evanescent  and  imperceptible.  For  an 
expert  performer  will  play  from  notes  or  ideas  laid  up 
in  the  memory,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  a  quite 
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clifTercnt  train  of  thoughts  in  his  mind,  or  even  hold 
a  conversation  with  another.  Whence  we  may  con- 
clude, that  there  is  no  intervention  of  the  idea  or  state 
of  mind  called  will." 

Scarcely  any  thin^  can  be  more  simple  than  the 
explanation  of  these  facts  by  the  laro  qf  Coti^fruiiy. 
When  the  learner  b^iiis  to  play  on  the  harpsichord, 
the  ideas  of  the  notes  do  not  readily  occtir  to  him; 
and  he  has  to  pusc  at  every  step,  till,  by  the  exercise 
of  attention,  he  summon  them  up,  or  by  the  exereific 
of  vision,  if  they  be  marked  in  a  book  before  him. 
The  same  thing  happens  with  the  ideas  of  the  move- 
ments  which  arc  necessary  to  produce  the  notes ;  and 
on  both  accounts,  therefore,  he  must  experience  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  proceed  very  slowly.  By 
means  of  repetition,  however,  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion enables  the  ideas  to  suggest  one  another  more 
readily,  and  the  leanicr  of  course  can  proceed  with 
more  facility ;  and  by  continuing  the  repetition,  the 
fadlity  is  augmented,  till  at  last  the  ideas  arc  sug- 
gested, and  the  notes  produced,  mthout  any  eiFort  of 
attention  at  all. 

The  process,  in  short,  in  as  far  as  the  mind  is  con- 
cerned, is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  committing  a 
number  of  ideas  to  memory.-^an  operation  in  whi^ 
as  every  one  knows,  though  considerable  efforts  of  at- 
tention may  be  requisite  at  first,  yet,  by  frequent  re- 
jtetition,  the  ideas  acquire  power  to  suggest  each  other, 
without  any  effort  whatever.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  is,  that  in  committing  a  number 
of  ideas  to  memory,  the  ideas  are  not  connected  with 
bodily  motion,  and  consequently  no   motion  takes 
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place;  whereas,  in  learning  to  play  on  the  barp&i- 
cliord,  many  of  the  ideas  are  so  cunnectcd,  and  of 
course  produce  motion. 

St£wart  says,  "  that  he  cannot  help  thinking  it 
more  philosophical  to  suppose  that  those  actions  whicii 
are  originally  voluntary,  always  continue  so,  [ohvious- 
ly  meaoiug',  that  tlicy  continue  to  have  on  express 
volition  for  each  of  them,]  although,  iu  the  case  of 
operations  which  are  become  liabitua),  in  consequence 
of  long-continued  practice,  we  may  not  be  able  to  ro- 
colleet  every  tlifferent  volition."  Did  the  will  exert 
a  direct  influence  over  our  vohmtary  motions.  I  should 
be  very  much  disposed  to  adopt  the  same  opinion ; 
but  if  its  influence  be  only  indirect— if  it  operate  on- 
ly through  the  medium  of  ideas — the  law  of  associa- 
tion, in  the  case  of  actions  repeatedly  performed,  must 
infallibly  supersede  the  necessity  of  volition,  and  en- 
able us  to  perform  them  without  its  assistance. 

In  the  case  now  considered,  we  have  a  vfry  gtnnX 

instance  of  a  fact  which  has  already  been  referred  to, 

— that  actions  are  styled  voluntary,  not  because  each 

has  an  express  volition  to  itself,  but  because;  tlu>y  are 

under  the  general  superintendence  of  volition,  and 

may  be  stopped  or  continued  as  wc  think  proper. 

'■  Another  case  exactly  analogous  to  the  prccniing. 

'        and  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  is  afforded  by 

,       children  when  learning  to  walk.    The  difiiculty  they 

experience  on  such  occasions,  is  plainly  not  altogether 

owing  to  the  weakness  of  their  limbs  to  support  their 

bodies,  and  enable  them  to  perform  the  requisite  move- 

I        ments,  but  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  ideas  which 

I       arp  necessary  for  balancing  and  moving  their  bodies. 
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do  not  readily  present  tliemselves,  and  can  only-  be 
learned  after  numerous  trials  and  repetitions.  In 
learning  to  speak,  a  similar  difficulty  is  cxperieoced, 
vbich  is  removed  in  the  same  way. 

Tlie  difficulty  which  children  experience  in  pro- 
nouticing  some  words,  is  commonly  diminished  by 
their  seeing  the  lii>s  of  another  person  while  pronoun- 
cing them ;  and  teachers  not  unfrequently  resort  to 
this  expedient  for  their  assistance.  The  reason  ia, 
the  flight  of  Ibc  proper  motions  tu  another,  aids  the 
suggestion  of  tire  ideas  of  similar  motions  in  them- 
selves, and  enables  them,  of  course,  to  perform  these 
motions,  and  consequently  to  pronounce  the  words  wHh 
more  facility.  This  will  more  clearly  appear,  when 
we  come  to  cousidcr  the  case  of  imitative  motioDs. 

But  repetition  not  only  increases  the  facility  of 
performing  voluntary  motions,  it  also  begets  a  prone 
nejiif  to  perform  them.  *'  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of 
ourcoostitutioD,"  says  Dr  Hcid,  *'  that  whatwc  bare 
been  accustomed  to  do,  we  acquire  not  only  a  facility, 
but  a  proneiiess  to  do  on  like  occasions,  so  that  it  re- 
quires a  positive  will  or  effort  to  forhear  it,  but  to  do 
it,  requires  often  no  will  at  all."  The  following  ia 
evidently  the  explanation  of  this  carious  fact. 

When  we  have  been  accustomed  to  any  acHou,  the 
iaHuencc  of  association,  on  like  occasions,  must  be  apt 
to  make  the  idea  of  it  again  occur,  and  consequently 
make  us  apt  or  prone  to  perlbrm  the  action.  The 
more  wc  have  been  accustomed  to  the  action,  the  in- 
fluence of  association,  on  like  occasions,  must  be  the 
more  apt  to  make  the  idea  of  it  again  occur,  and 
consequently  to  make  iis  the  more  apt  or  prone  to  per- 
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form  tlie  action  ;  and  if  the  custom  has  been  long  con- 
tinued, the  influeuce  of  association,  on  like  occasions, 
may  he  apt  to  excite  the  idea  of  it,  not  only  without 
any  effort  of  volition  at  all,  but  in  spite  of  ver)'  con- 
siderable efforts  to  the  contrary;  and  accordingly,  we 
may  be  apt  to  perfonn  the  action  in  spite  of  consider- 
able efforts  to  the  contrary. 

Id  a  similar  way  arc  we  to  explain  the  fact,  which 
bos  often  been  noticed — that  all  our  active  principles 
*re  strengthened  by  exercise.  "  An  old  physician,** 
says  Mr  Stewart,  "  has  acquirc<l  a  more  confirmed  ha- 
bit of  assisting  the  sick  and  helpless^  than  a  younger 
practitioner,  and  would  offer  greater  violence  to  his 
nature,  if  he  should  withhold  from  them  any  relief 
that  he  has  in  his  power  to  bestow  "  The  reason  ob- 
viously is,  that  in  the  mind  of  an  old  physician,  the 
idea  of  distress  is  more  intimately  associated  with  ideas 
of  the  actions,  which  are  necessary  to  administer  re- 
lief, than  in  that  of  a  young  practitioner ;  and  of  course, 
when  cases  of  distrcRS  occur,  he  is  more  prone  to  per- 
form such  actions,  and  must  break  through  a  more 
confirmed  association  in  declining  them. 

The  origin  and  increase  of  all  our  active  habits^ 
■whether  bodily  or  mental,  arc  to  be  explained  in  the 
same  manner.  The  whole  of  them  are  founded  on  as- 
sociation ;  and  although  their  exercise  may  rcqture  at 
first  very  considerable  efforts  of  attention,  yet  associa- 
tion must  sooner  or  later  render  attention  unnecessary, 
and  beget  a  proneness  to  their  exertion. 

This  proneness  to  perform  actions  to  which  wc  have 
been  accustomed,  is  very  incompatible  with  the  sup- 
poeition,  that  volition  has  any  direct  influence  over 
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flur  bmlily  motions ;  for,  on  such  a  supposition,  the  will 
inust  interpose  between  the  ideas  and  the  motions,  and  M 
being  itself  uncontrollable  by  the  influence  of  associa- 
tion, must  occasion  a  break,  so  to  speak,  between  tlieni. 
lim]  render  the  most  intimate  association  ns  incapable 
of  producing  any  practical  propensity  as  the  most  loose. 

The  truth,  as  formerly  remarked,  is,  that  in  per- 
forming voluntary  operations  there  is  no  necessity  for 
tn  act  of  the  will  to  every  particular  movement ;  for, 
if  any  part  of  the  operation  be  at  all  familiar,  the  in- 
fluence of  association  must  spontaneously  supply  ideas 
of  it,  and  enable  us  to  proceed  without  farther  troublei 
It  is  only  when  the  requisite  ideas  do  not  occur  in 
proper  order,  or  do  not  occur  so  readily  as  the  opera* 
tion  require)),  that  volition  must  be  resorted  to ;  and  it 
is  in  consequence  of  this  circiun stance,  and  onr  being 
able  to  stop  or  continue  as  we  please,  that  operations 
are  styletl  voluntary.  The  case  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  OUT  going  over  a  train  of  ideas  imperfectly  commit- 
ted to  memory.  In  such  a  case,  the  repetition  may 
be  styled  voluntary,  as  the  will  exercises  a  superin- 
tending iniluencc,  and  cnahles  us  to  stop  or  proceed 
as  we  think  pruper;  and  yet  unquestionably,  many  of 
the  ideas  occur  by  the  spontaneous  influence  of  aswcia^ 
tion,  and  the  interference  of  volition  is  employed  only 
when  we  find  ourselves  wandering  from  the  subject. 
or  the  ideas  not  occurring  with  sufBcicut  readiness. 

The  account  now  given  of  our  voluntary  motioits. 
exhibits  this  branch  of  human  nature  in  a  much  more 
simple  li^htthan  is  usually  done.  InstC'ad  of  requiring 
volition  both  fur  our  ideas  and  voluntary  motiomi,  it 
requires  volition  for  our  ideas  alone,  and  subjects 
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voluntary  motions  to  the  inQucnce  of  volition,  tlirougli 
the  medium  of  our  ideas.  Xt  also  evinces  a  much  more 
close  connexion  between  the  principles  of  the  mind  and 
voUintary  motion  than  is  usually  done.  Our  voluntaiy 
motions  are  commonly  exhibited  by  philosophers  in  a 
very  insulated  light.  Kxcept  volition,  there  is  hardly 
any  mental  operation  on  which  they  are  represented 
asdepcndiug.  whereas  the  above  account  exhibits  them 
as  no  less  dependent  on  association  ;  and  by  bringing 
into  view  their  connexion  with  this  latter  principle, 
ire  are  enabled  to  account  for  a  variety  of  interesting 
phenomena,  which  have  hitherto  been  regatded  as  ut- 
terly inexplicable. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  common  doctrine, 
however,  are  considerably  specious,  and  merit  some 
attention. — 1.  Bodily  motions,  it  may  be  said,  take 
place  so  suddenly  after  volition,  that  no  idea  can 
have  time  to  come  between  them.  But  this  argument 
may  be  easily  removed.  The  operations  of  the  mind 
take  place  on  innumerable  occasions  with  such  prodi- 
gious rapidity,  that  no  argument,  dcriviHl  from  any 
supposed  want  of  time,  can  be  of  much  weight.  Be- 
sides, the  doctrine  I  have  proposed,  docs  not  require 
thatan  lAea.  come  be f ween  tlicvolitionand  the  motion; 
it  merely  requires,  that  the  idea  immediately  precede 
the  motion.  And  even  the  common  doctriuomust  ad- 
mit this  circumstance  ;  for  though  it  ascribes  the  mo- 
tion to  volition,  yet  it  allows  there  must  be  some  idea 
also,  and  that  so  long  as  the  motion  continues,  the  idea 
must  likewise  coutinuc;  and  consequently,  that  the 
volition  can  no  more  comebetwecn  the  idea  and  the  mo- 
tion, than  the  idea  between  thevolition  and  the  motion. 
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a.  We  baTe  often  ideas  of  bodily  motions,  it  may 
be  said,  when  no  motion  whatever  takes  place.  This 
objection  may  be  as  easily  answered  as  the  forcgoiDg. 
When  we  form  an  idea  of  any  particular  motion*  and 
wish  it  not  to  take  place,  wc  must  have  some  idea  of 
its  not  taking  place,  that  is,  wc  must  have  an  idea  of 
the  Imdy's  rcmuiuiiig  at  rest,  as  well  as  of  iti?  moring ; 
and  according  to  the  law  of  Congniity,  the  one  of 
these  ideas  must  counteract  the  other,  and,  of  course, 
prevent  the  motion  from  taking  place  :  or  the  motion 
may  be  prevented  by  forming  only  a  relative  instead 
of  a  positive  idea ;  or,  by  forming  an  Idea  without 
those  specialities  which  the  circumstances  require;  or 
by  quickly  turning  our  minds  to  some  other  idea,  be- 
fore the  motion  has  time  to  be  effected.  In  all  our 
investigations  respecting  the  human  mind,  we  must 
make  allowance  for  the  prodigious  velocity  with  which 
its  operations  may  be  performed ;  and  for  the  fact,  that 
it  is  often  impossible  to  remark  these  operations,  even 
when  evorj'  one  must  acknowledge  their  existence. 
la  short,  it  is  not  every  kind  of  idea  that  enables  the 
law  of  Congruity  to  produix:  motion,  hut  one  of  a  par- 
ticular  ktud. 

3.  No  act  of  volition,  it  may  be  said,  can  be  em- 
ployed  about  any  bodily  motion  before  we  have  some 
idea  of  it ;  and  hence,  if  volition  be  employed  about 
the  motion  at  all,  it  cannot  precede,  but  must  succeed 
the  idea.  That  volition  cannot  be  employed  about 
any  bodily  motion  before  we  have  some  idea  of  it,  is 
evident ;  but  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  it  can  as  little 
be  employed  about  it  afUr  the  idea  has  evanished. 
We  can  no  more  will  any  thing  after  the  idea  of  it 
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bas  gone  out  of  the  mind,  than  before  it  enters.  The 
idea  of  every  motion,  therefore,  and  the  volition  oon- 
ceruing  it — when  there  is  any  volition  at  all — must 
exist  simultaneously ;  and  in  judging  of  the  principle 
on  which  the  motion  depends,  we  may  either  refer  it 
to  the  idea,  or  to  the  volition,  or  to  both,  as  best  suits 
the  phenomena.  Besides,  though  some  idea  of  every 
motion  must  exist  before  we  liare  any  volition  oon- 
ecming  it,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  idea  must 
be  of  that  kind,  as  to  fulfil  the  conditions  which  the 
law  of  Congniity  demands.  On  the  contrary,  the  voli- 
tion may  be  employed  for  the  very  purpose  of  procu- 
ring such  an  idea. 

Sut  not  only  is  the  law  of  Congruity  applicable  to 
voluntary  motion ;  it  is  no  less  applicable  to  voluntary 
resf,  or  cessation  from  motion.  I  stretch  out  my  hand, 
for  instance,  and  detain  it  in  a  position,  where,  with- 
out  the  voluntary  influence  of  my  mind,  it  would  not 
remain  for  a  moment.  On  another  occasion,  I  stop 
my  hand,  while  moving  with  some  velocity,  though 
without  the  voluntary  influence  of  my  mind  the  motion 
would  continue.  That  in  these,  and  all  such  cases, 
the  mind  acts  according  to  the  law  of  Congruity,  may 
be  evinced  by  the  very  same  observations — mnfati* 
mutattdis — as  have  been  made  respecting  motion. 


Sect.  III. 
Imitative  Effects. 

ASOTHER  class  of  bodily  motions,  which  depend 
upon  the  mind,  arc  primarily  occadoned  by  what  wc 
observe  in  others — such  as  all  those  motions  which 
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are  usually  styled  imitative.  Our  proneness  to  imitate 
what  we  sec  in  others,  is  attended  vritli  some  of  the 
most  curious  plicnomenii  uhich  human  nature  pre- 
sents, and  the  kwof  Coiigniity  accounts  for  them  com- 
pletely. •<  '  ' 
luiitation  is  obTiously  founded  on  similarity ;  for 
wheu  HC  imitate  another,  vrc  n^rcly  do  something 
similar  to  what  we  see  bim  doing.  Now,  similsr 
ideas,  as  was  sfaonn  under  the  head  of  Association, 
haTc  always  a  tcndcuey  to  suggest  each  other,  and 
must  cmaequeuUy  lead  to  imitation.  When  we  ob< 
tain,  for  example,  the  idea  of  any  motion  in  others  it 
must  be  apt  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  similar  motion 
in  ourselves ;  and  therefore,  if  the  law  of  Congruity  be 
jost,  it  miut  be  apt  to  make  us  perfomi  the  motion 
ourselves.  The  accuracy  of  this  reasoning  may  be 
easily  seen,  by  comparing  its  results  with  the  actual  ^ 
phenomena.  V 

1.  The  more  completely  the  idea  of  any  motion  in 
others  occupies  our  minds,  the  more  apt  must  associ' 
ation  be  to  make  it  suggest  the  idea  of  a  similar  mo- 
tion in  uursclvcs,  and  consequently  the  more  apt  must 
we  be  to  perform  such  a  motion.  No  conclusion  cau 
be  more  agreeable  to  experience.  When  we  pay  lit- 
tle or  no  heed  to  the  actions  of  others,  our  tendcDcy 
to  imitate  them  is  very  im|wrfect ;  but  when  our  feel- 
ings are  roused,  and  our  minds  much  affected,  we  are  , 
prone  to  keep  pace  with  them  in  every  thing  they  da  ■ 

2.  The  more  frequently  the  idea  of  any  action  in  " 
otliers  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a  similar  action  ia 
ourselves,  the  more  apt  must  it  be  again  to  su§^est  it, 
and  consct)U(»itly  the  more  apt  must  nc  be  again  to 
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perform  the  action.  Tbis  conclusion  also  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  experience.  A  person  nbo  lias  lived  lung 
with  others,  is  far  more  apt  to  imitate  them, — tlicir 
gait,  for  instance,  and  gestures,  and  manner  of  beha- 
viour,— than  ono  who  has  lived  with  them  very  Uttle. 

3.  The  more  nearly  one  idea  resemblefi  another,  the 
more  apt  must  it  be  to  su^;e8t  it ;  and  hence  our  ideas 
of  motion  in  others  should  be  apt  to  su^^st  ideas  of 
tho8C  motions  in  ourselves  which  most  nearly  resem- 
ble them,  and  consequently  lead  us  to  perform  such 
motknaa.  This  conclusion,  likewise,  is  agreeable  to 
experience.  A  motion  of  the  head  is  imitated  by  a 
similar  motion  of  the  head,  a  motion  of  the  hand  by 
a  dmilar  motion  of  the  band,  a  motion  of  the  eye  by 
a  similar  motion  of  the  eye,  and  so  on. 

In  imitating  others,  however,  we  are  commonly 
sennble  of  the  fatility  of  our  conduct ;  for,  to  move 
cur  head,  our  bands,  or  our  eyes,  because  otbciv.  iu 
difierent  circumstances,  may  find  it  convenient  to 
move  theirs,  cannot  hut  strike  us  as  exceedingly  use- 
less: and  hence  it  happens,  that  we  soon  acquire  the 
habit  of  checking  such  motions,  and  give  way  to  it 
only  when  deeply  interested,  or  thrown  off  our  guard, 
a  4.  The  minds  of  children  are  far  more  susceptible 
of  lively  ideas  and  feelings,  than  those  of  persons  of 
mature  age,  and  have  not  acquired  those  habits  which 
check  their  tendency  to  imitation.  It  should  conse- 
quently happen,  that  children  are  more  prone  to  imi- 
tation tlian  persons  grown  up :  and  every  person 
knows  that  they  actually  arc  so ; — in  fact,  iJiat  they 
arc  prone  to  imitate  every  thing. 

A  variety  of  other  conclusions  relating  to  imitation 
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might  easily  be  mentioned,  nblcli  equally  well  agree 
with  experience.  ^Vhcn  wc  sec  a  person  iu  danger 
of  fallini^,  and  kisIi  luni  to  recover  himself,  vie  must 
have  some  idea  of  the  motion  necessary  to  his  recover- 
ing himself.  This  idea  must  have  a  tendency  to  ex- 
cite the  idea  of  ourselves  performing  a  similar  motion ; 
and  hence  ive  arc  very  apt,  in  reality,  to  perform  a 
simitar  motion,  and  to  move  our  body  us  wc  think  be 
should  move  his.  Again,  when  we  see  a  stroke  aim- 
ed St  another,  and  wish  him  to  repel  it,  wc  must  have 
some  idea  of  the  movement  or  attitude  necessary  to 
his  repelling  it.  This  has  a  tendency  to  excite  the 
idea  of  ourselves  assuming  a  similar  attitude;  and 
hence  wc  are  very  apt,  in  reality,  to  assume  a  similar 
attitude.  If,  instead  of  repelling  the  stroke,  we  wish 
him  to  amid  it,  wc  must  have  some  idea  of  the  mo- 
tion necessary  to  his  avoiding  it;  and  hence  we  are 
very  apt  to  move  or  incline  our  body,  as  if  we  our-  , 
selves  were  avoiding  it.  If  our  mind  be  more  forcibly  ■ 
turned  to  the  stroke,  than  to  the  person  against  whom  " 
it  is  aimed,  wc  naturally  wish  the  stroke  to  avoid  the 
person,  and  take  a  different  direction.  Wc  have  con- 
sequently some  idea  of  the  direction  which  we  wish  it  H 
to  take ;  and  hence  wc  incline  or  twist  our  body  iu  a 
amilar  direction.  In  fine,  if  our  mind  be  sometimes 
more  forcibly  directed  to  the  stroke,  and  sometimes  to 
4fac  person,  we  must  have  ideas  of  several  very  differ- 
ent morons ;  and  hence,  in  such  a  case,  the  motions  or 
contortions  of  our  body  are  exceedingly  multifarious. 
In  these  instances,  too»  we  have  a  striking  proof  of 
the  tendency  of  an  idea  to  surest  another  more  ex- 
actly similar  to  itself  in  preference  to  one  that  is  less 
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stmilar.  When  we  wish  a  person  who  is  Jadttg  «* 
to  avoid  a  stroke  that  is  aimed  at  him  from  his  r/g-bt, 
we  must  have  some  idea  of  his  moving  or  inclining 
his  body  to  his  left.  Now  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  we  may  imitate  this  motion.  Wc  may  either 
move  our  body  to  our  /p/?,  that  is,  considering  our 
position  with  regard  to  him,  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  wiiich  we  think  he  should  take  ;  or  we  may 
more  our  hody  to  our  rigkt,  that  is  in  the  same  direc- 
tion we  think  he  should  take.  Every  one,  however, 
must  see  that  our  moving  in  the  same  direction  is  the 
more  promt nerif  circumstance,  and  tliat  which  renders 
the  two  actions  most  nearly  aUkc :  and  accordingly  it 
will  be  found,  that,  in  most  cases,  we  actually  more 
in  the  same  direction.  The  same  thing  happens  when 
we  wish  a  person  to  avoid  a  fall.  We  move  or  twist 
our  body  in  the  Mime  direction  we  think  he  should 
move  his.  although  we  may  incline  to  our  riffht  when 
we  think  he  should  incline  to  his  lefit  or  incline  to 
our  I^  when  we  think  he  sliould  incline  to  his  right. 
This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  multitude 
while  gazing  on  a  rope-dancer.  They  are  ever  prone 
to  ^vrithe  and  twist  their  bodies  in  the  same  way,  as, 
to  prevent  his  filing,  they  think  he  should  twist  his. 
Another  exemplification  of  the  same  general  truth  is 
afforded  by  the  imitative  motions  of  our  eyes.  If  a 
person  who  is  facing  us  look  to  his  rif^ht,  it  is  ten  to 
one  that  we  look  to  our  lefl ;  that  is,  in  the  same  di- 
rection, though  to  a  different  side  of  our  body:  and 
if  he  look  to  his  Ifft,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  wc  loolc  to 
our  right.  In  all  these  instances,  the  exact  conform- 
ity of  the  phenomena  to  the  law  of  Coi^uity,  con- 
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nected  aa  it  is  with  the  othrr  principles  of  our  nature, 
IB  abtrndantly  evident,  and  cannot  fail  to  confirm  our 
belief  of  its  truth  and  extensive  application. 

It  w»s  formerly  remarked,  that  wlicn  children  trc 
puzzled  in  pronounciug  a  word,  they  arc  usually  much 
unsted  by  obserring  the  lips  of  another  person  while 
pronouncing  it;  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  that 
the  sight  of  the  proper  motions  in  another  aids  the 
suggestion  of  ideas  of  similar  motions  in  themselves, 
'i^at  this  is  the  true  reason,  must  now,  I  imagine,  be 
quite  manifest;  and  it  is  an  exact  consequence  of  the  j 
law  I  am  considering. 

Nor  is  it  the  motions  of  ova  Jeilow  men  only  that 
the  law  of  Congniity  leads  us  to  imitate.     In  some  < 
eases,  it  is  hardly  less  effective  in  making  us  imitate 
those  of  inatihuattf  ohjecLs.    A  boy,  in  pitching  a  stouc  i 
at  a  mark,  is  usually  mudi  interested  in  the  succesi 
of  his  project,  and  if  he  sees  it  going  wrong,  he  is  al- 
most sure  to  incline  or  twist  his  body  in  the  direction 
he  thinks  it  should  take  in  order  to  come  right.    it< 
is  unnecessar)',  however,  to  multiply  examples.     The 
least  reflection  will  supply  us  with  any  number  of  then. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  in  the  above,  and  various 
other  cases,  it  is  the  part  of  the  body  which  ha])pcns 
for  the  moment  to  be  most  in  tfie  view  of  the  wUnd 
that  is  apt  to  perform  the  imitative  movements. 

Another  class  of  imitative  eflects  is  stated  in  thei 
following  passage  from  SmitlrsTheory  of  Moral  S»* 
timents.  "  Persons  of  delicate  fibres  and  a  we^  coa- 
fititution  of  body  complain,  that  in  looking  on  the  sores 
and  ulcers  which  are  exposed  by  beggars  in  the  streett, 
they  are  apt  to  feel  an  itching  or  uneasy  sensation  ia 
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the  oorrespomling  part  of  tlieir  own  bodies.  The 
horror  whicli  they  coDoeive,  at  the  misery  of  these 
wretches,  affects  that  partiailar  ]>art  In  themselves, 
more  than  any  other,  because  that  horror  arises  from 
conceiving  what  they  themselves  would  suffer,  if  they 
xeally  were  tlic  wretches  whom  they  are  looking  upon, 
and  if  that  particular  part  in  themselves  were  actual- 
ly afi'ectcd  in  the  same  miserable  manner.  The  very 
force  of  this  conception  is,  in  their  Iceble  frames,  ituf- 
licient  to  produce  that  itching  or  uneasy  sensation 
complained  of.  Men  of  the  most  robust  make  observe, 
that  in  looking  upon  sore  eyes,  they  often  fctl  a  very 
sensible  soreness  in  their  own,  which  proceeds  from 
the  same  reason ;  that  organ  being  in  the  strongest 
man  more  delicate  than  any  othiT  part  of  the  body  is 
the  weakest." 

If  the  law  of  Conp-iiity  be  admitted,  the  process  by 
which  the  effect  here  mentioned  is  protluced  is  easily 
explained.  The  perception  of  any  soreness  in  the 
bodies  of  others,  has  a  tendency,  according  to  the  in^ 
flucncc  of  similarity,  to  Niiggcst  the  idea  of  a  similar 
soreness  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  our  own  ;  and 
this  idea,  according  to  the  law  of  Congruity,  has  a 
tendency  actually  to  produce  the  soreness.  Smith's 
explanation  is  vague  in  the  extreme,  and  his  notion, 
that  we  conceive  ourselves  to  be  in  the  situation  of 
the  sufferers,  is  unworthy  of  his  genius.  There  seems 
evidently  to  be  no  such  conception  in  the  case,  and 
although  there  were,  the  phenomena  would  be  nearly 
as  mysterious  as  ever ;  for  how.  it  may  be  asked,  does 
such  a  conception  arise,  and  how  docs  the  effect  result 
from  it  ?    Smith  does  not  even  attempt  to  answer 
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these  questions,  but  seems  to  imoi^De,  that  merely  to] 
state  the  facts  themselres  is  explanation  enough. 

I  may  mention  the  foUonin^  facts  as  somewhs 
.-innlogoiiB  to  the  preceding.     It  commonly  happens,' 
that  while  walking  alone  for  our  recreation,  we  feel    i 
sooner  fatigued  than  when  walking  on  business,  or  infl 
company  with  a  friend.  The  reason  evidently  is,  that 
in  the  former  case,  the  slightest  feeling  of  uneasineEa 
attracts  our  notice,  and  by  thinking  on  it  we  increase  j 
the  tendency  of  the  body  to  augment  it ;  whereas,  iafl 
the  latter  ease,  our  minds  are  so  occupied  with  the  ob- 
ject of  our  journey,  or  the  (adijects  of  our  eouversa- 
tion,  that  unlesa  our  fatigne  be  very  considerable,  we 
never  think  of  it  at  all.  Kven  the  coramonjwoplewoukl 
give  this  explanation,  and  tell  us  that  they  felt  no  fit* 
tigue  on  sudt  an  occasion,  as  they  never  Mo?/^// of  ■ 
fatigue.     In  reality,  it  is  quite  an  established  maxim  n 
with  the  common  people,  that  by  tJiiuidufr  on  our     i 
sensations,  we  increase  the  tendency  of  the  body  tO'H 
produce  them — whether  they  be  sensations  arising 
from  fatigue,  from  hunger,  from  thiriit,  or  from  any 
other  cause.    I  may  add,  that  nothing  is  better  known 
than  that,  by  merely  thinking  on  certain  sensations 
of  taste,  we  can  even  make  the  taUra  flow  into  our 
mouthB,  as  if  we  were  actually  enjoying  the  gratifica- 
iious  of  which  we  arc  thinking.*  ^ 

•  It  fullows  from  tlie  doctrine  in  the  text,  tliat  the  rividnca  o(    " 
idoa-t  ariaiDg  tiroin  tlic  miud  iii«y  ultem  be  promoted  bjr  th(>  inSu- 
nu»  of  the  bcxly.     If  we  form,  for  example,  b  cerutin  \Ata  tf  ■ 
tiutc,  that  idea  will  havr  a  tcndciK'y  to  malcc  t)ir  ttocly  exdie  >       i 
tlefine  of  the  tiifrt*,  and  consequeutly  the  idea  nmat  Ic  cousider- 
aWy  brightened  :  and  an  in  other  cases. 

Ill  point  cif  fa(-t,  llie  tividncs*  nf  ideax  ariMng  from  ttie  iiii'ati 
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Kvcii  ii)  the  case  of  tbosc  effects  whidi  arc  usually 
deemed  the  most  mysterious,  the  law  of  Coogruity 
seems  manifestly  to  be  the  regulating  principle.  In 
tUo3c  sLDgular  [ihenomena  tvhich  sometimes  occur  in 
medical  practice,  and  which  in  general  are  vaguely 
imputed  to  the  imagiaation,  there  is  evidently  a  firm 
idea  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  that  the  effect  will 
take  place-  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  in  his  Elements  of  MccUcal  L.ogick,  "  to  set 
bounds  to  the  power  of  self-delusion,  in  creating  sen- 
sations excited  without  the  presence  or  operation  of 
any  actual  corporeal  impression.  I  have  been  assured 
by  those  who  have  been  in  circumstances  o(  exposure 
to  the  infection,  of  the  plague,  and  in  momentary 
dread  of  catching  it,  that  they  hare  felt  acute  pains 
in  tlic  groins  and  arm>pits,  these  being  the  parts 
known  to  be  most  prominently  aflected  in  that  epide- 
mic. More  familiar,  though  less  aggravated  examples 
of  this,  occur  among  tliosu  subject  to  hypochondria. 
Kutbusiasm,  mania,  dreaming,  night-mares,  and  de- 
lirium, give  rise  to  all  the  divcrsitlcd  forms  and  grada- 
tions of  the  same  slides  of  delusion."  Such  untoward 
factS}  though  teasing  enough  to  the  physician  of  tl)e 
body,  arc  highly  tialisfactory  to  the  philosopher  of 

accms  often  to  be  {iromoted  hy  11)«  infliience  of  fhe  body.  Some 
]<«4)pk-'x  LinnginufiaDS,  for  exntnplt*,  are  mnre  rind  ia  the  iDorntiig 
tbaa  in  the  evvuiug  ;  and  wlicii  iiiodirrately  liiingry,  tliao  nStuT  n 
full  mcol.  Some  p«i>i>le'»  iuiagiRatiuna  itre  never  more  vivid  than 
vhco  they  arc  liiilf  iutosicati^d ;  nml  «oirio  pcojik  li»\c  morv  vivid 
iinuginationii  tbao  others,  obviously  on  account  of  the  couBtitution 
they  inherit  fniin  (Wir  ancestors.  It  was  long  the  dthrtriiM!  u( 
philosophers,  that  the  imaginatiori  dq>cnd<i  niuch  oit  the  inBu«iice 
of  thii;  liodr. 
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mindp  as  they  confirm,  by  a  very  singular  and  unex- 
pected kind  of  evidence,  the  deductions  of  his  science, 
and  prove  'be>'ond  all  dispute,  that  the  effects  produ- 
ced by  the  mind  on  the  body,  are  produced  by  certain 
ideas  of  them.  I  may  also  remark,  that  medical  prac- 
titioners are  usually  very  attentive  to  impress  on  tbc 
minds  of  their  patients  the  idea  of  their  recovery, 
eonviuccd  that  such  an  idea  is  in  the  highest  degree 
useful  for  realising  its  own  ftntici]>atioi)s. 

Our  tendency  to  imitate  others,  is  commonly  ascri- 
bed  by  philosophers  to  a  principle  of  imitation  ;  but 
this  is  cridciitly  nut  an  explanation,  but  merely  a  de- 
fii{^ation  under  which  the  phenomena  may  be  classed. 
If  considered  as  an  explanation,  it  is  utterly  nugatory, 
and  exactly  analt^us  to  those  proposed  by  some  an- 
cient philosophers,  who  accounted  for  motion  by  means 
of  a  motive  principle ;  for  digestion,  by  means  of  a 
digestive  principle,  and  so  on. 

Others  seem  tDcUncd  to  impute  the  phenomena  to 
the  influence  of  sympathy,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  it  is  possible  so  to  explain  sympathy,  as  to 
enable  it  to  account  for  them  ;  but  sudi  an  explana* 
tion  must  make  sympathy  comprehend  both  the  lav 
of  Congruity  aud  the  influence  of  similarity ;  and,  of 
course,  must  he  substantially  the  same  with  the  fore- 
going explanation,  under  a  different  form.  Some 
seem  to  mean  by  sympathy,  not  merely  our  entering 
into  the  viena  and  feelings  of  others,  but  a  kind  of 
aptitude  in  our  bodies  to  conform  to  those  of  others; 
bub  if  this  be  any  thing  different  &om  what  is  usual- 
ly  called  imitation,  it  is  something  so  vague  and  mys- 
tical, that  I  am  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  it. 
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Sect.  IV. 
Interior  ^ecU — Emotiom. 

The  mind,  as  every  one  knows,  not  only  exerts  a 
lionerfiil  inHucncc  on  tlie  exterior  parts  of  tbe  botiy, 
but  likewise  on  the  interior.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
C3nceive  of  the  mind,  but  as  somehow  or  other  situa- 
ted vntkin  tbe  body,  and  consequently  as  exerting  its 
influence  from  tcitJiiit. 

The  interior  of  the  breast  seems  to  be  particularly 
liable  to  tbe  influence  of  the  mind.  In  consequence 
of  the  process  of  respiration,  and  other  causes,  thiapart- 
of  the  body  is  kept  almost  continually  in  uur  view ; 
and  it  is  the  only  part  which  is  so,  for  in  no  other  is 
there  any  sensible  operation  continually  going  on ;  and 
it  is  80  exceedingly  sensitive  as  to  be  affected  by  tbe 
slightest  impression  that  is  made  on  it* 

Accordingly,  in  almost  every  mental  exercise,  some 
feelings  are  experienced  in  this  quarter.  In  the  case 
of  anger,  for  example,  tbcy  are  often  experienced  with 
great  liveliness  ;  likcivisc  in  the  case  of  joy.  sorrow, 
batred,  attachment,  aversion,  hope,  fear,  &c.  &c.  Even 
in  the  case  of  mere  intellectual  exercises,  they  are  of-< 
ten  very  sensibly  experienced. 

Arc  sufhfeefhfgs  any  thing  else  than  those  which 
usually  go  under  the  name  of  emofiom  ?  In  the  case 
of  anger,  for  instance,  are  the  feelings  resulting  from 
the  mind's  producing  some  movement  or  agitation  m 
iiie  interior  of  ike  breast,  any  thing  else  than  tlie 
^motion  of  anger  ?  lu  the  case  of  joy,  arc  thejeelingt 

•  See  Nol«  P. 
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resulting  from  the  mind's  producing  some  raorement 
or  agitatiou  i«  the  interior  of  the  hrenst,  any  thing 
else  than  the  emotion  of  joy  ?  And  so  in  other  cases.* 

Could  these  questions  be  answered  in  the  .-iflirmn- 
tive,  v/c  should  be  enitblcd  to  account  for  a  variety  of 
phenomena,  n-hlcb  have  hitherto  been  deemed  com- 
pletely inexplicable :  and  tlie  following  con&ideratiom 
seem  to  place  the  aSirmative  beyond  all  reasonable 
controversy. 

1.  It  is  allowed  by  every  one,  that  the  mind,  iu  the 
exercise  of  its  functions,  does  produce  some  movcmcDt 
on  the  body,  particularly  about  the  interior  of  the 
breast,  and  that  \'ery  sensible  feelings  result  from  this 
movement.  No  person  doubts,  that  in  the  case  of 
anger,  of  joy,  of  sorrow,  &c.  the  mind  aJfi'fU  the  botfy, 
and  thus  occasions  very  perceptible  yfre^/iV^.  The 
main  fact^  of  the  case,  therefore,  are  admitted, — the 
influence  of  the  mind  to  produce  some  interior  bodily 
movement,  and  the  experience  of  certain  consequent 
Jl-eJingn.  But  wliat  evidence  is  there  for  another  S€t 
of  feelings  arising  from  a  diflcrent  source  ?  For  these 
last  there  is  uo  evidence  whatever,  and  the  belief  of 
their  existence,  therefore,  is  perfectly  gratuitous. 

3.  It  is  quite  agreeable  to  the  common  sentiments 


*  1  reaJily  atlmit,  tliat  mentil  nBsociaHons  may  aflfbrd  conctp- 
lioiu  of  emodnnti,  anA  thai  Uk^ki.'  coiiccptianH,  vben  pusitire,  ItST* 
wmc  re»cmbtance  to  tbcir  prototypes.  ji»t  as  vojic€ptions  of  weata^ 
IjotiB  of  culour,  or  aouad,  or  taatc,  or  smell,  wIicd  poaitiv*;,  fane 
some  resanlilaucf-  to  tlu>ir  pi-iitotypcs  j  but  in  Deillivr  caec  do  stich 
(-xiiHKptiutitt  receive  the  name  of  feelings.  Vfr-  An  wot  call  the  «■• 
eepthtt  of  It  co-lour,  of  a  sound,  of  a  tn;sto,  «r  of  a  smell,  k  fecliag ; 
sind  tidithpir  rto  we  call  *h«  mere  coricepHon  of  aii  cmotiuo  aJeeSMg. 
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of  mankind*  to  believe  tliat  oui-  cniotioDs  axiae  imtiie- 
diately  from  some  movement  or  agitation  of  the  body 
about  the  interior  of  the  breast  Whea  the  commou 
people  speak  of  tbeir  emotions,  they  do  not  speak  of 
tbem  «s  mere  s/iU  and  quiencent  feelings,  like  their 
ordinar)-  sensations,  but  in  terniB  expressive  of  some 
degree  of  action.  They  speak  of  /»cc/y  emotions,  of 
ihrUlin<^  emotions,  of  freinuJotts  emotions,  of  the  move- 
fnents  of  emotions :  the  very  word  emotion  is  expres- 
sive of  some  mm^eiHent  or  action.  Kvery  one  knows, 
too,  that  while  under  the  inHuence  of  any  strong  emo- 
tion we  always  feel  considerably  affiUUcii,  and  that  the 
agitation  seems  to  proceed  from  something  about  the 
interior  of  the  breast.  When  our  thoughts  suddenly 
touch  on  any  disagreeable  incident,  a  very  smart  twinge 
of  vexation  is  immediately  experienced,  and  the  breoJii^ 
or  something  about  tXxebreast,  immediately  strikes  us 
as  its  seat.  We  speak,  too  of  the  breasfs  being  joy- 
ful, of  its  being  inspired  with  hope,  of  its  burning  with 
resentment ;  or.  referring  to  something  within  the 
breast,  of  tbe  heart'x  being  full  of  kindness,  of  its  feel- 
ing sentiments  of  compassion,  and  so  on, — language 
which,  tliough  no  doubt  metaphorical,  yet  e¥idently 
indicates  some  very  prevalent  conviction  as  the  source 
of  tbe  metaphor.  I  may  add,  that  not  a  few  philoso- 
phers have  expressly  maintained,  that  the  breast  is 
the  seat  of  our  desires,  offectioHS^  and  imssions.  Dr 
I'alcy  was  plainly  inclined  to  this  opinion,  and  others 
have  avowed  it  with  the  greatest  confidence.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  rightly  understand  their  meaning ;  but 
iheir  doctrine  certainly  implies  this  much— that  the 
emotions  connected  with  our  desires,  affections,  and 
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jwsnons,  arc  oceasioncU  by  opcrratious  about  the  inte- 
rior of  tlie  breast. 

3.  ]f  our  emotions  arise  from  the  mind's  producing 
BOTue  dlect  on  the  body  about  the  interior  of  the 
brent,  it  must  happen  that  if  any  physiological  in- 
fluence produce  a  similar  effect^  the  consequent  results 
roust  also  be  similar.  In  other  trords,  physiological 
influence  must  be  capable  of  giving  rise  to  emotions 
as  well  as  mental  influence.  Now  vc  have  only  to 
recollect  what  was  formerly  stated,  to  be  satisfied,  that 
eases  of  this  kind  happen  continually.  Some  people, 
as  I  remarked,  in  consequence  of  their  physiological 
temperament,  are  habitually  melancholy ;  thut  is,  they 
experience  feelings  or  emotions  of  habitual  melancholy. 
Some  people,  in  consequence  of  thdr  physiological 
temperament,  are  habitually  cheerful ;  that  is,  they 
experience  emotions  of  habitual  cheerfulness.  Some 
people,  in  consequence  of  their  physiological  tempera- 
ment arc  habitually  anxious  ;  some  are  habitually  ir- 
ritable, somo  are  habitually  good-humoured,  some  are 
habitually  sedate,  some  are  habitually  impetuous,  some 
aze  habitually  timid,  &c.  &c. 
^  T  may  likewise  remark,  as  I  did  formerly,  that  ire 
frequently  feel  sportive  without  any  thing  prospencts 
to  hare  excited  our  mirth,  and  frequently  dull  with- 
out any  thing  adverse  to  have  excited  our  gloominess. 
An  hungry  man,  according  to  the  proverb,  is  an  angry 
man  ;  and  it  certainly  often  happens,  that  a  person 
fasting  is  more  irritable  than  after  a  hearty  meal- 
Young  children  when  fasting  are  almost  always  fret- 
fiil.  Children  of  the  same  parents  have  frequently  a 
family  likeness  in  their  outnard  appearance,  and  the 
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likeness  is  no  less  CTident  in  thai  interior  tempera- 
ment. In  an  average  of  cases,  the  children  of  the  ar- 
dent are  incomparably  more  warm-hearted  than  the 
children  of  the  dull  and  phlegmatic,  and  the  children 
of  the  mild  incomparably  more  gentle  than  the  chil- 
dren of  the  fierce  and  unrelcDtiog.  In  our  progress 
to  maturity,  the  condition  of  the  body  uudcrgocs  some 
important  alterationSf  aud  alterations  no  less  import- 
ant take  place  in  our  emotions.  Feelings  of  nhicfa  a 
child  is  utterly  unconscious,  gradually  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  exert  the  most  efficient  influence  on  the 
whole  of  our  future  lires. 

Dr  Brown,  though  his  system  led  him  to  ascribe 
our  emotions  directly  to  the  mind,  yet  is  compelled 
to  admit  the  agency  of  tlie  body.  "  In  the  early  pe- 
riod of  life,"  he  remarks  in  his  Jiftysccond  Lecture, 
"  this  alacrity  of  spirit  is  like  that  boddy  afmjiiy, 
with  which  every  limb,  as  it  bounds  along,  seouis  to 
have  8  debghtful  consciousness  of  vigour.  To  suspend 
the  mental  clfeerfulness  for  any  length  of  time,  is 
then  as  difficult  as  to  keep  fixed  for  any  length  of 
time  those  muscles,  to  which  exertion  is  ahnust  a 
species  of  repose,  and  repose  itself  fatigue.  In  more 
advanced  life,  this  sort  of  animal  gladnetg  is  rarer. 
We  are  not  happy  without  knowing  why  wearehappy; 
and  though  we  may  still  be  susceptible  of  joy,  perhaps 
as  intense,  or  even  more,  than  in  our  years  of  unrfr 
fleeting  merriment,  our  joy  must  arise  from  a  cause  of 
corrcspouding  importance.  Yet,  even  down  to  the 
close  of  extreme  old  age,  there  still  recur  occasionally 
some  gleams  of  this  almost  ingtitictive  futpphtetts,  like 
a  vision  of  other  years,  or,  like  those  brilliant  and  un- 
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expected  coruscations,  which  soiDetinies  flasli  aluiig 
the  midnight  of  a  wintry  sky,  snd  of  which  we  arc 
too  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  that  produce  them, 
to  know  when  to  predict  their  return. 

"  Of  vteiancholtft  I  may  remark,  in  like  manner, 
that  it  is  a  state  of  mind  which  even  the  gayest  must 
feel,  for  some  time,  after  any  calamity,  and  whicli 
many  feel  for  the  greater  part  of  life,  without  any  par- 
ticular calamity  to  which  they  can  ascribe  it.  With- 
out koowing  why  they  should  be  sorrowful,  they  still 
are  sorrowful,— even  though  the  weathercock  should 
no/  Lave  moved  .a  single  point  nearer  to  the  east,  jiw 
.1  single  additional  cloud  given  a  little  more  shade  to 
the  vivid  brightness  of  the  sun." 

It  also  deserves  notice,  that  the  more  apt  the  body 
is  to  give  rise  to  a  particular  emotion,  the  less  intiu* , 
ence  is  required  &om  the  mind  to  ^ve  rise  to  it.  The 
slightest  apprehension  of  injury  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  is  constitutionally  irritable,  will  give  rise  to  emo-  fl 
tiuus  of  irritation  ;  tltc  slightest  expectation  of  good  ^ 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  is  constitutionally  cheerful,  ^ 
will  give  rise  to  emotions  of  cheerfulness ;  and  tbe^ 
slightest  prospect  of  evil  in  the  mind  of  him  who  is 
constitutionally  gloomy,  will  ^ve  rise  to  emotions  otj 
gloominess.  Even  the  same  person,  as  his  bodily  coa- 
fititution  varies,  will  feel  a  different  degree  of  tend* 
en(^  to  a  particular  emotion  at  difierent  times. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  one  (an  raise  a  quea- 
tJOM  about  the  explanation  of  these  facts.  Beyond  all 
controversy,  there  are  two  kinds  of  influence  whicU 
act  on  the  body,  and  give  rise  to  emotions, — the  influ- 
ence of  the  body  itself,  and  the  influence  of  the  miiid ; 
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and  hence,  as  above  mentioned,  tlic  greater  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  former,  the  less  is  the  influence 
required  from  the  latter. 

4.  The  prevailing  doctrine  among  philosophers  is 
not  only  unsupported  by  evidence,  but  directly  oppo- 
sed by  it.  'J'hc  import  of  their  doctrine  is,  that  our 
emotions  are  excited  by  certain  ideas  or  perceptions 
of  the  mind,  wliieh,  by  the  original  constitution  of 
our  nature,  are  fitted  directly  to  produce  them.  The 
perception  of  injustice,  it  is  said,  excites  emotions  of 
resentment;  the  perception  of  kindness,  emotions  of 
gratitude;  and  the  perception  of  cruelty,  emotions  of 
detestation;  and  do  so  direttlij,  in  consequence  of 
some  influence  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  ori- 
ginally  impressed  on  tliera. 

Hut  this  doctrine,  plausible  at  first  sight  though  it 
seems,  is  utterly  incompatible  with  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena. The  same  perception,  it  is  well  known,  of- 
ten excites  different  emotions  in  different  individuals, 
and  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times.  What 
gives  one  man  joy,  often  gives  another  sorrow;  and 
what  gives  one  man  disgust,  is  often  viewed  by  ano- 
tlicr  with  pleasure  or  insensibility.  The  same  objects, 
'too,  which  once  were  regarded  with  feelings  of  attach- 
ment, are  now  beheld  with  the  utmost  indiifcrenoe; 
while  others,  which  were  once  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence, nre  now  beheld  with  the  utmost  attachment. 
The  strength  and  steadiness  of  our  emotions  are  also 
entitled  to  attention.  On  innumerable  occasions,  our 
emotions  exhibit  a  degree  of  vividness  and  permanen- 
cy, which  seem  utterly  beyond  the  usual  power  of 
ideas  or  perceptions  to  produce.     The  restlessness  of 
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tcnxiety  is  altogether  c:KcruciaUng,  tlie  raptures  of  joy 
mie  hanUy  lesi  intense,  the  violence  of  rage  is  equal 
to  cither;  and  the  feelinj^s  they  involve  far  more  re- 
atmblc  the  strong  and  lasting  sensations  ansing  im- 
mediately from  the  body,  thau  the  fcchic  and  fugitive 
dFects  produced  directly  by  ideas  of  tlie  mind.  So 
much,  indeed,  have  these  circumstances  forced  them- 
selves on  the  notice  of  mankind,  that,  in  popular  Ian- 
gusgc,  our  emotions  very  frequently  receive  the  name 
of  seuaatiottHt — a  name  characteristically  applied  to 
feelings  rcsidting  immodiatcly  from  the  body.  I  may 
mention,  as  an  additional  consideration*  that  our  emo- 
tions often  continue  in  very  lively  ex^cise  after  the 
perceptions  which  are  supposed  to  have  excited  them 
have  entirely  disappeared.  A  person  who  is  inflamed 
with  anf^cr  does  not  feel  immediatdy  composed  on 
finding  that  his  anger  is  groundlciis  ;  nor  docs  a  pet- 
son  who  is  oppresseil  with  fear,  fet^  immediately  tran- 
quil on  finding  himself  in  safety.  In  both  cases,  the 
feelings  wear  off  only  by  degrees ;  a  circumstance 
which  strongly  indicates  the  gradual  subsidence  uf 
some  bodily  agitation  as  their  proximate  cause,  but 
has  very  little  analogy  to  the  rapid  and  almost  instsD- 
taneous  transitions  occasioned  by  perceptions  in  the 
mind, 

But  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  for  the 
doctrine  I  have  proposed,  is  its  accordance  with  tb« 
phenomena,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  enables  us 
to  explain  them. 

1.  When  any  operation  of  the  body  is  performed 
with  great  energy,  the  sensations  excited  arc  exceed- 
ingly acute  and  often  very  painful ;  and  our  emotions 
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discover  tlic  very  same  features.  Even  mtensc  joy  is 
often  distressing,  and  instead  of  the  sportive  and 
mirthful  ai^rpcct  wbicli  naturally  belongs  to  it,  may  as- 
sume a  diameter  of  the  most  flolcmn  seriousness,  and 
overpower  tlie  nvhole  &ame.  Kxeeedingly  favourable 
news  require  to  be  communicated — especially  to  per^ 
sons  of  delicate  health — with  nearly  as  much  cautioD 
as  news  exceedingly  unfavourable. 

2.  When  any  bodily  operation  is  long  continued, 
wc  cxpcncncc  very  sensible  feelings  of  wcariuesa  or 
fatigue,  and  are  obliged  to  remit  our  cHbrts  till  our 
strength  is  recruited ;  and  every  one  knows  that  the 
very  same  thing  happens  vrith  the  long  continuance  of 
any  emotion.  Though  at  first  quite  pleasurable,  yet 
such  a  degree  of  exhaustion  and  weariness  is  gradual- 
ly induced,  that  we  are  glad  to  excliange  it  for  almost 
any  thing, — even  for  what  is  painful. 

S.  W  hen  any  bodily  operation  is  very  suddenly  ex- 
cited, it  always  produces  more  powerful  feelings  than 
when  performed  deliberatelv ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  our  emotions.  An  interesting  event  or  ob> 
scrvation  that  is  altogether  unexpected,  is  uniformly 
productive  of  more  lively  emotions,  than  one  that  is 
anticipntod.  Surprise  is  allowed  by  every  one  to  have 
great  influence  in  promoting  the  strength  of  our  emo- 
tions. 

4.  While  custom  increases  our  tendency  to  any 
bodily  operation,  it  ia  well  known  that  it  diminishes 
the  strength  of  the  fedings  with  which  its  perfonn- 
ancc  is  accompanied, — the  nerves  and  muscles  acqui- 
ring the  power  of  acting  so  gently  and  so  easily,  that 
the  sensations  Tfhich  ensue  become  exceedingly  mo- 
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derate.  All  the  habitual  actions  performed  by  the 
body  are  very  little  felt.  It  should  consequently  hap- 
pen, if  our  emotions  arise  directly  firom  bodily  actions, 
that  while  custom  increases  the  tendency  to  the  ac- 
tions, it  ghould  diminish  the  strength  of  the  accom- 
panying emotions.  Nothing  can  more  exactly  accord 
with  what  really  takes  place.  All  our  habitual  de- 
sires, affections,  &c.  in  their  ordinary  mode  of  exercise, 
are  felt  very  mildly.  A  parent  may  be  influenced  by 
the  most  powerful  attachment  to  his  children,  and 
viUingly  toil  day  and  night  for  their  support,  and  yet 
his  feelings,  instead  of  being  violent  and  forcible,  be 
rather  placid  and  equable,  and  but  moderately  calcu* 
lated  to  attract  his  notice.  The  same  remark  is  aip. 
plic&ble  to  all  our  habitual  principles  of  action  with- 
out exception.  In  their  ordinary  mode  of  exercise, 
they  do  not  excite  feelings  proportioned  to  their 
strength,  but  rather  those  of  a  very  gentle  and  some-  i 
times  of  a  hardly  perceptible  kind.  ■ 

Such  principles,  however,  having  acquired  great 
power,  should  be  very  steady  in  their  exercise,  and 
difficult  to  be  overcome,  and  the  slightest  know- 
kdgc  of  human  nature  shows  that  they  are  so.  A 
sudden  predilection  may  be  exceedingly  violent,  but 
it  is  usually  destroyed  as  easily  and  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
excited ;  while  an  attachment  founded  on  a  long-con- 
tinued preference,  will  maintain  its  energy  in  spite  of 
the  greatest  obstacles,  and  even  revive  with  the  most 
forcible  action,  afler  circumstances  appear  to  have 
completely  extinguished  it. 

5.  When  any  thing  interferes  with  a  bodily  opera- 
tion, to  which  we  hnve  a  tendency,  wc  commonly  ex- 
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perieuce  a  dt^ec  of  pain.  A  person  habituated  to  an 
awkward  gesture,  ^ves  way  to  it  insensibly ;  but  he 
cannot  resist  it  without  some  uncamncss.  Here,  too, 
the  analt^  of  our  emotions  is  evident.  A  dcsia*.  for 
inistance,  to  express  our  sentiments  on  any  subject,  if 
ittstantly  andj'reely  indulged,  is  hardly  erer  felt.  la 
fact»  in  such  a  case  there  is  often  so  Uttle /cr<7/i»^,  that 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  convinec  the  unreflecting,  that 
there  is  any  desire  at  all.  and  that  the  whole  is  not 
the  result  of  some  mystcrtotu  species  of  insensitive 
mechauism.  Let  the  desire,  however,  be  imjietierl  m 
its  course, — let  us,  when  about  to  speak,  be  prevent- 
ed from  uttering  a  syllable, — and  the  emotions  will 
not  only  become  perceptible,  but  may  even  become  so 
acute  as  to  involve  the  most  restless  anxiety.  A  power- 
ful attacliment  may  subsist  between  two  individuals, 
while  they  themselves  arc  very  little  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence ;  but  let  any  thing  occur  to  threaten  a  sepa- 
ration, and  its  existence  will  be  felt  in  a  moment. — 
the  apprehended  separation  interfering  with  the  excr. 
cise  of  their  attachment.  The  aft'ection  of  n  p.irent 
for  his  childreu,  as  already  remarked,  is  usmilly  very 
tranquil ;  but  let  any  of  them  be  exposed  to  serious 
danger,  and  tranquillity  is  at  an  end,  and  the  most  af- 
flictive anxiety  experienced  in  its  room, — the  appre- 
hended danger,  as  in  the  former  ease,  intei-fcring  with 
the  exercise  of  his  attachment. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  as  we  commonly  judge  of 
the  strength  of  any  thing  by  that  of  the  ingredients 
of  which  it  is  composed,  we  should  be  apt  to  estimate 
the  strength  of  our  active  principles,  both  by  the  /JW- 
fiyr*  they  excite,  and  the  tendencies  they  involve: 
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and  we  actually  do  so.  A  person  who  is  hij^hly  in- 
censed, is  said  to  be  influenced  by  */ro«^  resentment, 
though  perhaps  bis  resentment  is  over  in  a  few  hours; 
and  another  whose  mind  has  been  long  bent  on  re- 
venge, is  also  said  to  be  influenced  by  sfron^  Iesen^ 
mcut,  though  pcrlmps  bis  fechngs  have  all  along  been 
exceedingly  moderate.  This  mode  of  speaking  is  oc- 
casionally the  source  of  some  degree  of  confusion ;  but 
it  is  merely  because  we  refer  to  different  circum- 
stances,— in  the  one  case,  referring  to  the  streugth  of 
the  emotions ;  in  the  other,  to  that  of  the  tendencies. 
G.  If  our  emotions  arise  from  the  mind's  producing 
some  action  in  the  body,  it  must  happen  that  tbe 
presence  of  the  objects  by  which  they  are  usually  ex- 
cited, must  sometimes  destroy  both  them  and  the  ten- 
dencies from  which  they  proceed.  If  we  are  exposed, 
for  instance,  to  an  object  of  danger,  the  first  thing 
tliat  occurs  to  us  is  to  avoid  or  repel  it ;  and  conse- 
quently some  action  to  avoid  or  repel  it  is  apt  to  tale 
place,  and  certain  emotions  to  be  experienced ;  but 
if,  in  point  of  fact,  the  object  be  neither  avoided  nor 
repelled,  the  idea  of  it  must  gradually  become  asso- 
ciated with  otiier  ideas  than  those  of  the  action  ;  and 
consequently  the  action  and  the  emotions  must  gra- 
dually subside.  The  same  must  happen  in  the  case  of 
the  acquisition  of  pleasure.  If  any  pleasurable  object 
he  presented  to  us,  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  m  is 
to  obtain  it;  and  consequently  some  action  for  tliat 
purpose  is  apt  to  take  place,  and  certain  emotions  to  be 
experienced;  but  If,  in  point  of  fiict,  the  object  is  not 
obtained,  the  idea  of  it  must  gradually  become  associ- 
ated with  other  ideas  than  those  of  the  action ;  and. 
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therefore,  as  in  tiie  fonner  case,  both  the  action  and  the 
emotions  must  gradually  subside.  The  same  must 
happen  after  the  acquisition  of  any  pleasurable  object 
is  secured ;  for  though  the  influeace  of  association 
may  occasion  certain  actions  and  emotions  for  a  time, 
yet,  aflcr  the  object  is  obtained,  the  idea  of  it  must 
gradually  become  associated  with  other  ideas  than 
those  of  acting*,  and  therefore  all  action  and  emotion 
mu«t  gradually  fiiilwide.  And,  in  short,  whenever  an 
object  exists  in  such  circumstances  as  to  preclude  the 
idea  of  our  performing  any  action  concerning  it,  botJi 
our  tendency  towards  it,  and  our  emotions  respecting 
it,  must,  if  the  doctrine  I  have  proposed  be  just,  gra- 
dually be  annihilated.  No  conclusions  can  more  en- 
tirely accord  with  the  phenomena.  A  person  accus- 
tomcd  to  scenes  of  danger,  will  behave  with  tranquilli- 
ty, though,  at  first,  be  experienced  the  most  violent 
agitation;  a  \ietson JamUiarized  vrith  the  absolute 
nnattainableness  of  any  thing,  will  view  it  with  com- 
poetu'c,  though,  at  first,  he  desired  it  with  the  most 
corroding  anxiousncss ;  and  a  person  habituated  to 
the  possession  of  an  object,  may  regard  it  with  indif- 
ference, though  he  once  viewed  it  with  tlie  most  rap- 
turous exultation. 

According  to  the  prevailing  doctrine,  these  very 
curious  and  interesting  facts  are  to  be  explained  on 
the  maxim,  that,  while  all  our  active  principles  arc 
strengthened  by  exercise,  our  passive  ones  are  weaken- 
ed by  it ;  but  no  explanation  can  be  more  thorough- 
ly unsatisfactory.  Is  our  tendency  to  avoid  danger  a 
passive  principle  ?  Is  our  tendency  to  obtain  pleasure 
a  passive  principle  ?   Or,  in  short,  is  our  tendency  to 
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perform  any  action  wlmtsocvcr  a  passive  principle  ? 
Are  not  all  such  tendencies  manifestly  active?  and  ■ 
by  giving  way  to  them,  is  not  their  power  augnicut- 
c*l  precisely  like  that  of  other  tendencies  ?  By  flee- 
ing from  danger,  instead  of  becoming  more  cool  and 
courageous,  we  uniformly  become  more  timid.  By 
constantly  obtaining  what  wc  desire,  we  always  be- 
come the  more  bent  on  indulgence.  A  child  whicli 
tm.s  all  its  wishes  complied  with,  is  ever  impatient  of 
contradiction,  and  eager  for  gratification.  ,H 

It  is  not  the  mere  presence  of  an  olijcct,  it  must  he 
observed,  that  produces  the  results  above  mentioned, 
but  its  prceenec  in  such  circumstances  as  to  supersede 
all  tliought  of  action.    In  otlicr  circumstances*  the  rfe 
sulu  may  be  very  ditTerent.    Nothiixg,  for  example,  ii 
more  calculated  to  strengthen  an  attachment,  than  the 
being  much  in  the  presence  of  the  beloved  object,  but 
doubtful  of  obtaining  possession.    AUolutc  hopeless- 
ness  and  absolute  assurance,  by  destroyiug  all  thought 
of  exertion,  hare  a  weakening,  and  even  a  fatal  in*  fl 
fhicnce ;  but  ■unvertainiy ,  by  keeping  the  necessity  of  ^ 
exertion  continually  in  view,  has  an  influence  in  the      i 
highest  degree  invigorating.  ■ 

7.  If,  along  with  an  object  on  whicli  an  emotion 
depends,  we  witness  another  that  is  altogether  uninte- 
restitifft  the  idea  of  the  second  object  must  not  oulv 
become  associated  with  that  of  the  fir$t,  but  also  witl) 
that  of  the  bodily  action  from  which  the  emotion  in* 
mc<liatcly  proceeds.  Hence,  when  we  witness  the 
second  object  on  a  future  occasion,  it  Khould  not  only 
have  a  tendency  to  suggest  the  first,  but  also  to  excite 
the  emotion  to  which  the  first  (rives  rise  ;  and  in 
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may  excite  it,  though  tlie  Hrst  object  do  not  ocxur  to 
m  at  all.  In  lil:c  manner,  may  a  third  object,  coex- 
isting with  the  second,  acquire  power  to  excite  the 
emotion,  though  the  second  object  do  not  occur  t«  U8 
at  all ;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Nothing  can  more  com- 
pletely accord  witli  the  phenomena.  Our  emotions  of 
attachment  to  any  person,  it  is  well  known,  are  never 
limited  to  the  person  himself,  but  extend  to  the 
places  he  frequents,  the  house  wliich  he  occupies,  the 
books  which  he  reads ;  in  fact,  to  every  thing  with 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  liirn.  Our  emo- 
tions of  resentment  arc  iio  less  diffusive,  and  embrace 
not  merely  the  obnoxious  individual,  but  every  other 
object  to  which  he  has  the  smallest  relation.  Of)en> 
too,  our  emotions  arc  excited  with  tho  most  power- 
ful energy,  when  the  primary  cause  of  excitement  is 
utterly  unthought  of.  A  person  attached  to  money, 
for  the  sake  of  the  gratifications  it  enables  him  to  pro- 
cure, often  becomes  attached  to  it  afterwards  for  its 
own  sake ;  and  a  person  offended  with  another  for 
some  cause  of  displeasure,  often  feels  a  continuance 
of  his  dislike  after  the  original  grouiid  of  offence  is 
entirely  removed.  The  great  majority,  indeed,  of 
our  predilections  and  antipathies  arise  from  circum- 
stances which  have  no  primary  influence  to  excite 
them ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  we  expe- 
rience such  difficulty  in  tracing  them  to  their  source. 
Mr  Alison,  in  his  valuable  Essay  on  Taste,  seems 
uniformly  to  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  our  emo- 
tions are  never  excited  except  when  the  primary  cause 
of  excitement  is  brought  into  view;  and  this  I  cannot 
but  regard  as  the  greatest  im|)erfcction  with  which 
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his  ingenious  and  interesting  speculations  arc  charge' 
able.  '*Therei8tionian,'*say8he,"  who  has  not  some 
interesting  assodations,  with  particular  scenes,  or  airs,  ■ 
or  books  ;  or  who  does  not  feel  their  beauty  or  sublU  ^ 
mity  enhanced  to  him  by  euch  connexions.  The  view 
of  the  house  where  one  was  born,  of  the  school  where  fl 
one  was  educated,  and  where  the  gay  years  of  infancy 
were  passed,  is  indifierent  to  no  man.  They  recall  so 
many  images  of  past  happiness  and  past  ail'ections; 
they  are  connected  with  bo  many  strong  and  valued 
emotions,  and  lead  altogether  to  so  long  a  train  of 
feelings  and  recollections,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
scene  which  one  ever  bciioMs  with  so  much  rapture. 
There  arc  songs  also  that  we  have  heard  in  our  infan- 
cy, wliich,  when  brought  to  our  remembrance  in  after 
years,  raise  emotions,  for  which  we  cannot  well  account, 
and  which,  though  perhaps  very  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, still  continue,  from  this  association,  and  from 
the  variety  of  conceptions  which  they  kindle  in  oui 
minds,  to  be  our  favourites  through  life." 

That  objects  on  wany  ocamo/ts  excite  emotions  in 
the  way  that  Mr  Alison  here  mentions,  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt ;  but  that  they  do  so  on  every  occasion,  is 
.1  doctrine  which  no  person  who  duty  attends  to  tbe 
phenomena,  can  possibly  allow.  The  primary  cause 
of  our  emotions  is  often  altogether  unheeded  or  un- 
known. Instead  of  experiencing  trains  of  conceptions, 
as  Mr  Alison  imagines,  we  are  frequently  overpower- 
ed at  once,  by  a  set  of  ot'erwhelming  feelings,  which 
seem  evidently  to  arise  from  the  objects  before  us.  It 
is  to  mistaki",  indeed,  the  whole  character  of  association, 
to  imagine  that  it  never  ran  give  rise  to  an  cmotioD> 
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without  bringing  into  view  the  drcumHtaiia's  wliicti 
primarily  occasioned  it.  Beyond  all  controversy,  the 
tendency  of  association  is  to  communicate  an  exciting 
inilucncc  to  objects  and  circumstances,  which  once 
were  merely  accessory  and  contem]ioraneous.  Burke, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  takes  this 
view  of  the  subject — and  tlic  slightest  reflection  may 
satisfy  us  that  it  is  the  just  one. 
.  In  the  case  of  taste,  too,  (and  it  is  it  which  forms 
-the  subject  of  Mr  Alison's  speculations.)  the  emotions 
must  be  so  connected  with  conceptions  of  the  objects, 
as  to  appear  in  some  measure  united  with  them.  A 
beautiful  object,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  does  not 
merely  excite  emotions  of  beauty  in  us,  but  seems  to 
have  the  beauty  attached  to  iUe(/l  Wc  nctcr  could 
convince  the  common  people  that  they  do  not  per- 
ceive the  beauty  of  things  with  their  very  eyes,  precise- 
ly as  they  perceive  the  things  themselves. 

I  may  also  remark,  that  as  our  concc^;/(oiii«  of  emo- 
tions are  irequently  associated  with  conceptions  of  ob- 
jects, and  as  such  conceptions  have  a  degree  of  simi- 
larity to  emotions,  (for  conceptions  when  positive  have 
always  some  similarity  to  their  prototypes,)  they  should 
be  found,  if  the  doctrine  I  have  proposed  be  just,  to 
communicate  to  objects  something  of  a  similar  colour- 
ing. They  actually  do  so.  A  beautiful  object,  though 
contemplated  without  any  emotion  at  all,  appears  to 
the  mind  to  lie  beautiful ;  an  ugly  object,  though  con- 
templated witliout  any  emotion  at  all,  appears  to  the 
mind  to  be  ugly  ;  and  a  sublime  object,  though  con- 
templated without  any  emotion  at  all,  appears  to  the 
mind  to  be  sublime. 
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Such  appearances,  indeed,  arc  exactly  anali^ous 
to  those  whicli  arc  experienced  in  ordinary  percep- 
tion, and  depend  on  the  snnie  principle, — the  princi- 
ple of  association.  An  object  seen  at  a  distance  ex- 
cites a  sensation  of  colour,  and  the  sensatiou  is  to 
associated  with  the  conception  of  the  object,  that  the 
object  itself  seems  coloured  ;  but  not  only  docs  it 
seem  thus  while  the  sensation  is  experienced.  J^Ten 
while  ne  barely  think  of  the  object,  it  is  regarded  by 
the  mind  as  coloured.  It  is  impossible  for  a  person 
possessed  of  sight  to  form  a  conception, — I  mean  s 
positive  conception, — of  an  object,  without  rcgatding 
it  OS  having  some  colour. 

The  phenomena  connected  with  taste  can  never  be 
explained,  unless  the  facts  now  referred  to,  and  the 
principles  on  which  tliey  depend,  be  taken  into  ao 
count.  In  reality,  such  f3ct4t  iorni  a  large  proportion 
of  the  subjects  about  which  tast«  is  conversant ;  for 
on  innumerable  occasions  objects  appear  beautiful,  or 
ugly,  or  sublime,  without  exciting  any  sensible  emi>- 
tion  whatever ;  and  the  same  is  frequently  the  ca« 
even  with  the  common  words  of  language.  The  ele« 
gance  and  beanty  of  particular  expressions  do  not  al- 
ways depend  cither  on  the  expressions  tbcmsclTes  or 
on  the  emotions  they  occasion,  but  very  often  on  as- 
-sociated  conceplions  of  emotions.  The  author  of  the 
article  on  Beauty^  in  the  Supplement  to  the  P^incyclo- 
picdia  Itritannica,  represents  the  beauty  of  things  as 
dqicndiug  on  »iwdi  piece*,  as  it  were,  of  our  afiee- 
tions,  and  passions,  &c.  and  he  plainly  has  in  his  eye 
the  roficejUionx  1  nows^ieak  of,  fur  tliesc  have  always 
a  degree  of  icseniblaiii-c  to  Uieir  prototypes, and  seem, 
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of  course,  to  partake  of  their  nature ;  <ff,  iu  the  lan- 
guage of  this  author,  to  be  small  piece*  of  tlicir  pro- 
totypes. 

8.  Emotions  are  apt  to  be  conjoined  nith  various 
outward  actions,  and  although  the  conjunction  is  no 
doubt  owing  in  part  to  physiological  causes,  yet  the 
phenonicsa  seem  clearly  to  prove,  that  it  is  chietly  to 
be  ascribed  to  ideas  in  the  mind.  An  emotion  of 
aversion,  for  ciuiniple,  includes  the  idea  of  our  ahrinfi- 
ing  from  soroctlnng  ;  and  this  idea,  by  tlie  inRueuce 
of  association,  should  be  connected  with  that  of  every 
part  of  the  body  which  the  mind  for  the  moment  hap- 
)>ens  to  have  in  its  view,  and  should  consequently  pro- 
duce 3  corres])onding  movement  in  these  parts.  Now 
we  have  only  to  look  to  facts  to  sec  that  this  is  actual- 
ly the  case.  When  averse  to  any  thing,  if  vre  hap- 
pen to  have  the  hand  in  view,  we  are  exceedingly  apt 
to  shrink  back  with  the  hand ;  if  the  head,  wc  are  ex- 
ceedingly apt  to  shrink  back  with  the  iiead  ;  and  if 
tlie  features  of  the  cotmtenanee,  ne  axe  exceedingly 
apt  to  make  some  shrinking  movemcot  with  these 
features ;  and  so  on. 

The  movements,  too,  iu  whatever  part  of  the  body 
they  take  place,  completely  obey  the  iudneuoe  which 
regulates  ideas.  Our  ideas,  to  a  certain  extent,  arc 
under  the  power  of  the  will ;  aud  every  one  knows 
that  wc  have  considerable  power  to  yield  to  the  move- 
meut«  occasioned  by  aversion,  or  to  suppress  them. 
The  jnore  frequently  our  ideas  occur,  the  more  apt 
arc  they  in  similar  circumstances  again  to  occur ;  and 
every  one  knows,  that  the  more  frequently  wc  yield 
(0  the  movements  occasioned  by  uvei'sion,  the  more 
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npl  are  we  in  similar  circunistances  agaiu  to  yield  to 
them.  Ideas,  too,  of  moTements  in  the  bodies  of  others, 
are  exceediogly  apt  to  excite  ideas  of  similar  move- 
ments ill  our  own  ;  and  every  one  knows  that  our  ^s- 
ticulations  in  the  case  of  aversion,  as  well  as  in  other 
cues,  are  materially  affected  by  the  example  of  oor 
neighbours.  Wc  arc  apt,  indeed,  to  catch  the  ^  aud 
xnanuer  of  our  neighbours  in  every  thing. 

JD  the  same  way  arc  we  to  account  for  the  outward 
moraDcnts  or  gesticulations  occasioned  by  our  other 
emotions.  All  our  einotJons  involve  ideas,  or  are  often 
connected  with  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  morements 
they  occasion  ;  and  it  is  these  ideas,  operating  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Congruity,  which  produce  the  mo\'c- 
nients.  In  anger,  our  emotions  are  turbulent  and 
threaten iiig,  and  the  gesticulations  we  give  way  to  are  ~ 
of  the  same  character.  In  joy,  our  emotions  are  live- 
ly and  trolicGome,  and  our  gesticulations  are  so  like- 
wise. In  grief,  they  are  sedate  and  gloomy,  and  our 
gesticulations  are  then  dull  and  shi^isb  :  and  so  ia 
all  other  cases. 

W^c  arc  always  apt,  too,  to  give  way  to  our  eus- 
tomary  mode  of  expressini*  our  emotions.  The  iTjIgar 
and  uneducated  are  in  the  ]>racticc  of  expressing  their 
emotions  with  considerable  bluutness ;  while  the  leam- 
.ed  and  accomplished  are  accustomed  to  express  theirs 
with  more  refinement ;  and  neither  of  them  could  easily 
exchange  their  customary  modes  of  expression  for  those 
of  the  others.  Even  an  awkward  and  unnatural  mode 
of  expression,  when  long  persevered  in,  is  not  easily 
relinquished.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  connexion 
between  every  emotion  and  outward  action  without 
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exception.  The  influence  of  custom, — that  is,  the  in- 
6ucnce  of  association — uniformly  strengtbens  tlte  con- 
nexion, and  increases  the  difficulty  of  dissolving  it 

An  opposite  custom  has  equal  influence  the  con- 
traiy  way.  By  a  little  attention,  we  can  check  tJio«e 
movements  of  the  features  of  the  countenance  which 
usually  accompany  our  emotions ;  and  custom,  we  find, 
gives  us  snch  a  power  of  checking  them,  that  we  soon 
acquire  a  facility  of  suppressing  them  altogether.  A 
person  much  accustomed  to  conceal  his  emotions,  can 
screen  them  from  the  eyes  of  the  most  penetrating. 
They  may  exist  in  his  own  breast  in  all  their  strength. 
and  yet  his  habits  of  disguise  enable  him  to  dissever 
them  from  their  usual  outwanl  symptoms.  In  like 
manner,  may  these  outward  symptoms  exist,  and  yet 
be  dissevered  from  the  inward  emotions.  And,  in 
{>otnt  of  fact,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people 
to  exhibit  the  indications  of  emotions,  of  which,  at  the 
time,  they  arc  utterly  unconscious.  Both  the  interior 
emotions,  too,  and  their  outward  indications,  tnay  be 
dissevered  from  every  action  of  substantial  worth  with 
which  tliey  should  be  attended.  Many  of  those  who 
value  themselves  on  the  high  refinement  of  their  man- 
ners, arc  in  a  great  measure  unqualified  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  practical  good.  Their  emotions  may 
be  excited  and  displayed  with  the  most  agreeable  ef- 
fect, but  dissociated  from  every  useful  result,  they  are 
in  no  degree  superior  to  those  of  an  opera  or  dancing 
^1, — fit  only  to  amuse  in  the  hours  of  frivolity  and 
idleness.  Persons  of  sedentary  and  contemplative 
habits  discover  a  character  in  some  respects  similar. 
They  oUcn  feel  emotions  that  arc  warm  and  bcncvo- 
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lent,  and  are  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  ni,iti- 
kind ;  but  they  are  seldom  much  inclined  to  outward 
cxer^on.  Tlioae  accustomed  to  active  life,  are  liable 
to  err  on  the  opposite  side.  Bang  chiefly  habituaUd 
to  oufnard  doiugs,  they  arc  apt  to  have  their  iutenia] 
sentiments,  even  on  very  important  occasions,  super- 
seded. Their  practical  virtues  may  be  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  pcrforraed  with  e-vemplary  diligence ;  but, 
disjoined  from  intcnial  feelings,  they  often  engage  in 
the  most  interesting  undertakings  with  a  d^ree  of 
composure  and  insensibility  which  Alls  others  with  as- 
tonishment. A  practised  surgeon  «ill  amputate  a  leg 
or  an  arm,  with  as  little  emotion  as  an  ordinary  indi- 
vidual will  perform  the  most  trifling  duty. 
'  Nor  is  there  the  smallest  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  process  bv  which  such  hardihood  is  acquired. 
Emotions,  instead  of  being  necessary  to  the  right  per- 
formance of  outward  actions,  arc  often  prejudicial ; 
and  by  frequent  repetition  of  the  actions,  the  ideas 
which  give  rise  to  them  come  to  be  suggested  in  pre- 
ference to  those  which  give  rise  to  the  emotions,  and 
of  course  the  actions  come  to  be  performed  without 
the  emotions. 

9.  Mankind  frequently  enter  with  much  readiness 
into  each  other's  emotions,  and  sometimes  so  complete>- 
ly,  tliat  one  and  the  same  mind  seems  to  animate  a 
great  number  of  them.  This  remarkable  tendency  has 
been  looketl  on  by  many  wltli  no  small  astonishment, 
and  regarded  as  something  which  wc  arc  rather  to 
admire  than  to  account  tor.  If  the  doctrine,  however, 
which  I  have  proposed  be  admittwl,  it  may  be  account- 
ed for  in  a  ievi  sentences.    Every  emotion  is  the  result 
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of  some  iutcrior  bodily  movement  or  notion,  occasioned 
by  certain  ideas  of  the  mind ;  and  of  course,  if  we  ob- 
tain the  ideas  along  with  our  neighbours,  wc  must  be 
apt  to  perform  the  interior  action,  and  experience  the 
emotions  along  with  them  likewise.  If  wc  witness 
the  grief  of  a  person,  for  example,  we  must  be  apt.  if 
no  counteracting  cause  interfere,  to  obtain  some  idea 
of  those  interior  movements  on  which  his  emotions  of 
grief  immediately  depend,  and,  of  course,  wc  ourselves 
must  be  apt  to  experience  similar  movements  and  emo- 
tions. **  Grief  and  joy,"  says  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  "  strongly  expressed  in 
the  look  and  gestures  of  auy  one,  at  once  affect  the 
spectator  with  a  dq^cc  of  a  like  painful  or  agreeable 
emotion.  A  smiling  face  is,  to  every  body  that  seen 
it,  a  cheerful  object ;  as  :i  sorrowful  countenance,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  melancholy  one.** 

Whatever,  too,  fadlitates  our  entering  iuto  the 
ideas  which  excite  emotions  in  others,  in  the  same  de- 
gree facilitates  our  sympathy  witli  them.  When  in< 
formed  that  a  person  has  lost  an  only  child,  wc  can 
far  more  easily  enter  into  the  various  idtwjt  that  aD'ect 
him,  than  when  we  merely  witness  the  b-ymptoms  of 
grief  iu  his  outward  appearance.  In  the  former  case; 
our  information  is  definite  and  specific,  in  the  Intttir 
it  is  vague  and  general ;  and  accordingly,  we  always 
enter  into  hhjeehiiffx  more  readily  in  the  former  case 
than  in  the  latter.  '*  Our  sympathy  with  tlie  grief  or 
joy  of  another,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "  before  we  arc 
1  informctl  of  the  cause  of  either,  is  always  extremely 
I  imperfect.  General  lamentations^  which  express  no- 
I     thing  but  the  anguish  o(  the  sufferer,  create  rather  a 
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curiosity  to  inquire  into  his  sitiuiion,  along  with  some 
disposition  to  sympatliize  with  liim,  than  any  actus] 
sympathy  that  is  very  sensible.  The  first  question 
which  we  ask  is — What  has  befallen  you  ?  Till  this 
be  answered,  though  wc  arc  u»casy.  both  from  the 
vague  idea  of  his  misfortune,  and  still  more  from  tor- 
turing ourselves  with  conjectures  about  what  it  m&j 
be,  yet  our  fellow-feeling  is  not  very  considerable." 
**  Sympathy,  therefore,"  he  adds,  "  does  not  so  much 
arise  from  the  view  of  the  person,  as  from  that  of  tlic 
situation  which  excites  it." 

Persons  of  the  same  condition  of  life  can  more  ea^ly 
eoter  into  tlie  ideas  wliich  affect  one  another,  than 
persons  of  dissimilar  conditions ;  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion we  find,  they  can  enter  into  each  other's  emo- 
lions,  A  poor  man  can  far  more  easily  enter  into  the 
views  wbicli  afibct  the  poor,  than  into  those  which 
affect  the  opulent ;  and  he  can  likewise  far  more  easily 
synifMf/iize  with  the  poor  than  with  the  opulent.  The 
opulent  arc  in  exactly  the  same  state  with  their  sym- 
pathies ;  so  are  the  learned,  so  are  the  unfortunate,  so 
are  the  young,  eo  are  tlic  old,  so  are  all  mankind. 

*•  AVhen  we  have  read  a  book  or  poem,"  says  Adam 
Smith,  "  so  oflen  that  we  no  longer  find  any  amuse* 
ment  in  reading  it  by  ourselves,  we  can  still  take  pica- 
sure  in  reading  it  to  a  companion.  To  him  it  has  all 
the  graces  of  novelty  ;  we  enter  into  the  surprise  and 
admiration  it  naturally  excites  in  bint,  but  which  it 
is  no  longer  capable  of  exciting  in  us."  The  reason  is 
manifest :  our  ideas  of  the  effects  it  produces  upon 
him  have  a  tendency,  from  the  influence  of  similarity 
or  imitation  formerly  explained,  to  produce  ideas  of 
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the  same  effects  in  ourselves,  aud  cotiscqiiently,  if  no 
oounteracting  cause  interfere,  to  protlucc  tlie  effects  in 
^reality. 

•  "  We  sometimes  feci  for  anotlicr,"  says  the  same 
author,  "  a  passion  of  winch  he  himself  seems  altoge- 
ther incapable.  We  blush  for  the  impudence  and 
rudeness  of  another,  though  he  himself  appears  to  have 
no  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  his  behaviour."  This 
easeadmitsuf  as  obvious  an  explanation  as  the  former. 
The  sight  of  impudence  aud  rudeness  in  another,  ex- 
cites in  our  minds  ideas  of  those  interior  nioTcmcnts 
on  which  emotions  of  shame  immetliately  depend ; 
and  though  he  should  not  experience  cither  the  ideas, 
or  the  movements,  or  the  emotions,  yet  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  be  experienced  by  us.  We 
are  often  led  to  do  things,  as  I  formerly  endeavoured  to 
show*  not  because  we  actually  observe  them  done  by 
others,  but  because  we  conceive  that  the  circumstances 
of  their  situation  arc  fitted  to  make  them  do  them. 

In  the  suinc  tvay  arc  wc  to  explain  what  Smith  calls 
our  sympathy  with  the  insane,  with  the  dead,  and  the 
sympathy  of  a  mother  when  she  hears  the  meanings 
of  her  helpless  infant.  In  all  such  cases,  there  is  a 
view  of  circumstances  which  we  deem  calculated  to 
excite  certain  feelings,  and  though  the  feelings  should 
not  be  cxcite<l  in  the  principal  person,  yet  that  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  excited  in  us. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  I  apprehend,  to  adduce  other 
instances  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  I  have  stated, — that 
the  proximate  cause  of  our  emotions  is  some  move- 
ment or  action  of  the  body  about  the  interior  of  the 
breast,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  this  movement  depends 
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on  tlic  miml,  it  is  occasioned  by  ideas  operating  ac- 
cording  to  the  law  of  Congntity. 

Our  emotions  constitute  a  class  of  feelings  entitled 
to  ci'cry  ])086iblc  atteiitioo.  They  are  inrolved  in  all 
our  desires,  affections,  and  passions,  and  form  thdr 
most  ririd  elements ;  tliey  are  at  the  foundation,  too^ 
of  all  onr  perceptions  of  the  beauties  of  literature,  and 
indeed  of  all  our  perceptions  of  the  beauties  both  of  na- 
ture and  of  art ;  and  even  our  moral  and  rcli^ous  per- 
ceptions are  essentially  modified  by  them.  Dr  Drown 
goes  so  far  as  to  make  them  the  source  of  every  moral 
perception  ivliatever,  so  that  without  them  we  could 
have  no  moral  or  religious  notions  at  all ;  but  though 
this  is  certainly  going  to  an  extreme,  yet  do  person 
who  attends  to  the  subject  can  doubt  that  their  in- 
fluence on  our  moral  and  religious  perceptions  is  in 
the  liiglicst  degree  iiuportaut. 

I  must  again,  however,  advert  to  the  subject  of  ma- 
teruiJisiUt  for  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
supposition  of  the  body's  being  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  emotions,  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  too 
favourable  to  that  heresy.  In  reality,  however,  it  gives 
it  no  countenance  whatever.  Our  emotions,  let  their 
proximate  source  be  what  tt  may,  arc  in  their  own  na- 
ture ^w/re/y  mental,  and  are  no  more  to  be  confounded 
with  material  things  than  the  sensations  or  ideas  arising 
firom  impressions  on  our  outward  ot^ans.  Would  any 
one  allege  that  the  doctrine  which  maintains  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  sensation  of  colour,  is  some  im* 
prcssion  on  the  body ;  that  the  doctrine  which  maintains 
that  tlie  proximate  cause  of  the  sensation  of  sound, 
is  some  impression  on  tlic  body ;  or  that  the  doctrine 
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which  maintaing  that  the  proximate  causes  of  the  sen- 
sations of  taste,  cold,  heat.  &c.  &c  are  also  impressions 
on  the  body,  is  favourable  to  materialism  ?  The  doc- 
trine, however,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  our  emo- 
tions is  some  imptessiou  on  the  body,  is  precisely  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  if  the  former  has  no  tendency  to 
materialism,  neither  has  the  latter. 

The  only  tendency  of  this  doctrine  is  to  lower  our 
ideas  of  the  source  from  which  our  emotions  are  im- 
mediately derired.  The  common  doctrine  of  pbiloso- 
phers  ascribes  their  production  to  something  incon- 
ceivably more  elevated  than  the  gross  and  vul^r  in- 
strumentality of  body,  represents  them  as  quite  of  a 
sublime  and  ethereal  original,  and  as  giving  to  human 
nature  a  dig;nity  and  a  worth  to  which  nothing'  earth- 
ly can  ever  be  compared.  But  the  sobriety  of  truth 
is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  tliese  transcendental  fancies. 
The  dignity  of  human  nature  does  not  consist  in  any 
species  of  emotion  whatever;  but  in  the  exercise  of 
correct,  moral,  and  religious  principles ;  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  evidence  that  our  emotions  have  any 
other  origin  than  that  which  I  have  assigned  them.* 

The  friends  o^  Imvif^erialism  often  discover  much 
imprudence  in  defending  their  doctrine.  The  great 
argument  in  their  favour  is,  that  our  ideas  and  sensa- 
tions, from  whatever  source  they  come,  arc  entirely 
different  from  matter,  are  governed  by  entirely  di& 
ferent  laws,  arc  connected  with  an  entirely  different 
power,  and  produce  entirely  different  results,  and 
should  therefore  be  considered  as  belonging  to  some- 
xbing  of  an  entirely  different  nature.    If  they  give  up 

•  S«c  Note  Q. 
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this  argument,  tliey  give  up  their  wh(Jc  cause,^-3t 
least  in  so  far  as  revelation  does  not  come  to  tbeir 
aid, — and  yet,  by  not  a  few,  it  is  treated  with  indif- 
ference, or  even  representol  as  favourable  to  their  ad- 
versaries. Burke,  for  example,  has  been  accused  of  a 
spcdes  of  Malerialiamt  for  alleging  that  the  emotion 
of  beaut  J  arises  from  a  certain  relaxation  of  the  nerves 
and  fibres  belonging  to  the  body.  Such  a  notion  may 
be  very  unphilosophical ;  but  it  has  evidently  as  little 
to  do  with  Materialmn  as  the  common  doctrine,  that 
the  feeling  or  sensation  of  heat  arises  from  some  af- 
fection of  the  body,  and  the  feeling  or  sensation  of 
s^vcctness  from  some  other  affection  of  the  body.  In 
like  manner.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  been  accused 
of  Materialhm,  for  maintaining  that  every  part  of  the 
brain  is  connected  with  the  exercise  of  some  appro* 
priate  mental  function.  Their  doctrine  apj>ears  to  be 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  name  of  philosophy;  but 
though  it  were  established  to-morrow,  it  would  be  as 
Kit  from  MaterixtlUm,  as  the  doctrine  nniversaUy  re- 
ceived— that  WD  sec  with  our  eyes,  and  bear  with  onr 
cats,  and  feci  with  our  hands.  The  friends  of  Immte- 
ferialiitm  are  completely  betrayiug  tlieir  causi^  by  ad- 
vancing such  nonsensical  accusations,  as  they  necessa- 
rily convey  the  impression,  that  every  idea, or  feeling,  or 
function,  immediately  connected  with  the  hotly,  is  it- 
self of  the  nature  of  body — the  very  basis  on  which 
Materialism  rests.  The  ground  which  they  ought  to 
take  is  that  which  I  have  already  men tioncd,<^ that 
our  ideas  and  feelings,  however  closely  connected  with 
matter,  arc  themselves  completely  different  fironx  it, 
arc  regulated  by  completely  different  laws,  arc  con- 
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nected  with  a  completely  cUfTercnt  power,  and  produce 
completely  different  results  ;  and  should^  theteforej  be 
regarded  ss  belonjring  to  something  of  a  completely 
difierent  nature.  With  this  argument,  the  most  in- 
timate connexion  between  matter  and  mind,  leaves 
the  doctrine  o(  Jmrnaterinlism  completely  untouched, 
while  Viithout  it  the  doctrine  seems  to  have  no 
foundation  in  reason  wliatcvcr,  and  can  only  be  do- 
fended  by  the  testimony  of  revelation. 


Sect.  V. 
MUcellaneous  ^ffhct^. 

We  frequently  perform  actions  on  sudden  emer- 
gencies, which  some  philosophers  are  disposed  to  im- 
pute to  no  distinct  principle  whatever, — gucli  as  the 
sudden  shutting  of  our  eyes  whcu  a  stroke  is  aimed 
at  them,  the  sudden  efforts  which  wc  make  to  recover 
oiu'sclvcs  when  in  danger  of  falling,  kc  With  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  instances,  there  is  hardly  any  room, 
for  doubt.  F'rom  the  inconvenience  of  receiving  a 
stroke  in  the  eye,  we  soon  come  to  feel  a  degree  of 
apprehension  when  Uable  to  it,  and  also  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  tliat  the  closing  of  the  eye  is  useful  for  ita 
prevention.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  exposed 
to  such  a  stroke,  the  appreheiiBion  suggests  the  idea 
of  the  proper  motion,  and,  as  the  law  of  Congruity  re- 
quires, the  motion  takes  place,  and  the  eye  is  dosed. 
The  second  instance  seems  equally  indubitable.  From 
the  inconvenience  of  falling,  wc  soon  come  to  feel  a 
degree  of  apprehension  when  liable  to  it,  and  also  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  tlie  motions  which  arc  pro- 
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per  for  iU  pTevention  ;  and  hence,  ivLcu  apt  to  fall, 
the  apprehension  suggests  the  idea  of  the  motions; 
and  if  oiir  bAlancc  be  not  aito^thcr  lost,  the  motions 
take  phicc  as  the  law  of  Congniity  requires,  and  the 
fall  is  avoided.  In  some  cases,  the  efforts  which  we 
make  to  recover  ourselrca  when  in  danger  of  falling 
arc  of  some  continuance,  and  in  such  cases  wc  arc  quite 
Ncnsihle  of  the  ideas  of  the  motions  now  mentioned. 
Wc  feel  ourselves  shrinking  from  the  thought  of  fall- 
ing, and  Gxing  our  whole  minds  on  the  efiforts  that  are 
necessary  to  our  recovery. 

When  a  horse  on  which  we  arc  riding  stumbles, 
our  hands  and  our  feet  are  instantly  at  work  to  sup* 
port  bim,  though  our  cfibrts  are  obviously  useless. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  our  efforts  when  a  boat  in 
which  wc  arc  sailing  is  in  danger  of  oversetting.  But 
neither  of  these  cases  present  any  difliculty.  The  m- 
merfiate  suggestion  of  our  minds  is,  that  our  efibrts 
arc  of  service  ;  and  it  is  only  from  reflection  that  wc 
see  their  uselessness. 

Dr  Heid  imputes  all  such  efforts  to  instinct,  au 
opinion  which,  whether  true  or  false,  is  in  no  degree 
incompatible  with  the  law  which  1  have  mentioned; 
for  instinct  may  evidently  operate  according  to  the 
law  of  Congruity  as  well  as  according  to  any  other  law. 
There  docs  not,  Iiowcver,  appear  the  smallest  neces- 
sity  for  referring  them  to  instinct.  They  seem  plain- 
ly to  be  owing  to  early  habits  of  association,  and  are 
not  more  remarkable  than  a  thousand  other  associa- 
tions, which  no  person  thinks  of  refening  to  instinct 
Instinct,  at  the  best,  is  but  a  very  vague  and  dubious 
principle  of  explanation. 
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HK  S.  On  occasions  of  great  and  sudden  danger,  wc 
^  sometimes  feci  for  a  while  a  complete  incapacity  to 
avoid  the  object  which  threatens  us ;  and  yet  when 
once  our  energies  are  fairly  excited,  can  flee  from  it 
with  great  celerity.  Nor  docs  our  conduct  on  such 
occasions  proceed  from  any  thing  like  tremor  or  per- 
turbation ;  for  we  rather  feci  oursdvcs  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  and  arc  apt  to  aBcribc  our  inaction  not 
to  perturbation,  but  to  a  suspension  of  our  faculties,  to 
a  temporary  stupefaction,  or  to  the  danger's  having 
taken  such  possession  of  us  as  to  produce  a  kind  of 
fascination,  and  to  rivet  us  to  the  spot  where  wc  are 
standing.  The  true  explanation  seems  evidently  to 
be,  that  in  our  hazardous  situation,  our  minds  arc  so 
occupied  at  first  with  tlie  object  of  danger,  that  the 
ideas  of  the  proper  motions  for  escaping  do  not  rea- 
ilily  occur  to  us,  although,  when  once  they  occur, 
we  can  repeat  them  at  pleasure.  The  case  is  exceed- 
ingly similar  to  many  weli-knowu  phenomena  of  me- 
mory, where,  though  on  a  sudden  emergency,  an  idea 
wc  are  in  quest  of  may  not  readily  appear ;  yet,  no 
sooner  is  it  escitcd,  than  wc  can  repeat  it  as  quickly 
and  as  frequently  as  wc  think  proper. 

3.  On  some  occasions,  we  feci  a  very  sensible  ten- 
dency to  perform  actions  the  very  reverse  of  those  we 
wish  to  perform.  Some  people,  iu  looking  irom  a 
lofty  elevation,  as  from  the  battlcpcnts  of  a  high 
tower,  feci  a  tendency  to  throw  themselves  down, 
though  quite  desirous  to  avoid  all  danger.  A  friend 
once  told  me,  that  in  walking  along  a  quay  in  Uic 
fury  of  a  storm,  he  felt  a  very  perceptible  tendency  to 
plunge  into  the  tide  that  was  ra^ug  iKueatb  him. 
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Or,  to  g^ra  an  insUDce  of  more  common  occurrence  ; 
if,  while  engaged  in  conversation,  we  be  very  de^rous 
to  avoid  mentioning  a  particular  person's  name,  it  is 
ten  to  one  that  it  be  among  the  6rst  which  wc  do 
mention ;  or,  if  a  public  speaker  be  very  desirous  to 
avoid  a  particular  mode  of  expression,  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  he  speedily  fall  into  it. 

If  the  law  of  Congruity  be  admitted,  the  explana- 
tion of  all  such  facts  may  be  given  in  a  single  sen* 
tenee.  A  strong  desire  to  avoid  any  action,  necessa* 
rily  implies  our  having  a  firm  conception  or  idea  of 
the  action ;  and  such  an  idea,  according  to  the  law  of 
Congruity,  must  Lave  n  tendency  to  make  the  action 
take  place. 

4.  When  wc  look  in  any  direction  with  one  eye, 
wc  hare  always  a  tendency  to  look  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, or  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  with  the  other. 
This  remarkable  tendency  is  plainly  not  owing  to  any 
thing  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  eyes  themselves, 
for  their  nerves  and  muscles  arc  quite  unconnected, 
but  to  some  influence  that  is  mental.  The  foUowing 
seems  evidently  to  be  the  explanation : 

\\^hen  we  look  to  any  thing,  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  it ;  and  as  wc  observe  it  most  accurately 
with  both  eyes,  wc  are  consequently  apt  to  employ 
both.  We  are  uuder  the  influence  of  a  motive  that 
induces  us  to  employ  the  one  eye  no  less  than  the 
other.  The  motions  of  the  eyes,  too,  arc  performed 
in  consequence  of  certain  ideas  of  tlieni ;  and  as  the 
ideas  are  remarkably  similar,  the  one  must  be  apt  to 
excite  the  other,  and  consequently  to  make  the  mo- 
tion of  the  one  eye  accompany  that  of  the  other. 
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Custom  likewise  lias  great  influence.  Wc  arc  con- 
stantly in  the  practice  of  moTing  our  ej'cs  in  a  paralM 
direction ;  and  tlic  ideas,  therefore,  of  their  so  moving, 
must  he  very  intimately  afi&ocjaicd,  and  consequently 
the  movements  themselves  be  very  closely  conjoined. 

That  eustom  has  great  intluence,  is  evident  from 
whatwc  sec  in  children,  with  whom  the  custom  is  not 
fully  established  ;  for  we  fincl,  that  with  a  little  at- 
tention, they  can  move  their  eyes  in  any  direction 
they  please,  and  often  exhibit  very  remarkable  dis- 
lortiona.  Kvcn  persons  of  mature  age,  iu  cases  where 
custom  docs  not  interfere,  can  vary  tlie  parallelism  of 
their  eyes  witliout  difficulty.  In  looking  at  one  of 
the  iixcd  stars,  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  almost  mathe- 
matically parallel,  while  in  looking  at  an  object  only 
a  few  inches  remote,  they  arc  considerably  inclined; 
and  yet  wc  can  look  at  the  one  object  as  easily  as  at 
the  other. 

We  may  illustrate  the  case  still  farther  by  a  diffbr- 
ent  example:  If  a  seaman  lay  hold  of  a  rope  with 
each  of  his  hands,  and  be  asked  to  pull  with  only  one 
of  them,  it  is  ten  to  one,  if  he  be  not  on  his  guard, 
that  he  pull  with  both,  although  tlie  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  two  hands  are  quite  as  unconnected  as 
those  of  the  two  eyes.  The  explanation  is  the  same 
as  above-  When  the  seaman  receives  the  onler  to 
pull,  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  him,  is  the  action 
he  has  to  perform  ;  and  as  that  is  best  done  with  both 
hands,  he  is  of  course  apt  to  employ  both.  The  ideas, 
too,  which  occasion  the  motion  of  both  hands,  arc  ex- 
ceedingly similar,  and  therefore  the  one  is  exceeding- 
ly apt  to  suggest  the  other,  and  consequently  to  make 
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the  action  of  tlic  one  hand  accompany  that  of  the 
other.  Predsely,  too,  as  in  the  former  case,  custom 
has  here  great  influence.  The  seaman  is  much  in  the 
practice  of  pulling  with  both  hands,  and  the  ideas  of 
the  action  of  loth,  therefore,  must  be  rery  intimately 
associated,  and  consequently  the  actions  themselves 
very  closely  conjoined. 

5.  In  general,  we  feel  a  much  stronger  tendency  to 
speak  what  we  believe  to  be  Irvet  than  ^vbat  we  be- 
lieve to  hejtilae.     This,  like  many  other  tendencies, 
has  been  represented  as  exceedingly  mysterious  and 
unaccountable ;  but,  in  reality,  few  things  are  mote 
evident.    The  process  of  speaking,  in  as  far  as  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind  is  concerned,  includes  three 
particulars, — ideas  of  things,  ideas  of  words,  and  ideas 
of  certain  organic  movements  which  give  utterance  to 
the  words.     J)y  frequent  repetition,  the  ideas  of  the 
things  become  associated  \\ith  the  ideas  of  tlie  words 
which  denote  them,  and  the  ideas  of  the  words,  with 
the  ideas  of  the  movements  which  express  them  ;  and 
the  question,  therefore,  respecting  trutli  and  falsehood, 
reduces  itself  to  this ;  ^Vhether  do  those  ideas  of  things 
which  wc  deem  tmc,  or  those  ideas  of  things  which 
we  deem  false,  most  readily  occur  to  us?  for  whatever 
set  most  readily  occurs,  will  certainly,  if  the  process 
now  mentioned  be  just»  be  most  readily  uttered.    It 
is  almost  needless,  however,  to  answer  such  a  questiOB, 
for  every  one  is  awnre  that  true  ideas,  or  those  that  we 
deem  true,  arc  of  most  ready  occurrence.     These,  in. 
deed,  are  merely  our  ordinary  sensations,  pcreepttous, 
recollections,  and  other  such  phenomena  ;  and  though 
speaking,  therefore,  were  merely  the  physical  consc- 
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qitence  of  the  natiu-al  current  of  our  tlioitglits,  we 
filioiikl  most  frequently  speak  trut!i.  Falsehood — I 
mean  known  falsehood— implies,  in  general,  a  depart- 
ure from  the  usual  current  of  our  thoughts.  It  h 
something  which  in  gcncml  requires  art  and  contri- 
vance; and  even  after  the  strongest  habits  of  it  are 
formed,  the  truth  is  ever  apt  to  break  forth.  In  the 
language  of  the  common  people,  truth  is  nearest  to 
the  lips,  anil  comes  most  easily  out  of  them  ;  while  ft 
liar,  as  tliey  remark,  has  need  of  a  good  memory,  and 
is  apt  to  betray  himself  even  when  most  circumspect. 

It  must  be  obserred,  however,  that  though  in  speak- 
ing according  to  the  ordinary  current  of  our  thoughts, 
there  will  be  a  great  preponderance  on  the  side  of 
truth ;  yet  I  am  far  firom  meaning  to  allege,  that  our 
speaking  iu  this  way  will  secure  an  adherence  to  truth 
in  every  instance.  Mingled  with  our  ordinary  thoughts, 
there  is  always  a  number  of  strange  and  erroneous 
imaginations ;  and  if  wc  give  utterance  to  these,  we 
shall  certainly  often  speak  very  incorrectly.  To  guard 
against  8ucb  improprieties,  custom,  in  speaking  truth, 
18  of  great  service,  particidarly  when  the  custom,  as  it 
usually  is,  is  connected  with  moral  consitlcrations— as 
the  meanness  of  falfiehood,  the  evils  which  falsehood 
occasions,  the  discredit  in  which  it  should  be  held, 
and  so  on. 

Au  opposite  custom  has  no  less  influence  the  con- 
trary way.  Some  people  who  would  not  assert  what 
they  ilistinciitj  know  to  be  iaise,  yet  are  not  sufficiently 
on  their  guard  against  the  illusions  of  fancy,  and  often 
assert  what  they  do  not  distinctly  know  to  be  true. 
Others  arc  almost  alivays  iu  the  regions  of  fancy,  and 
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tlie'u  assertions  contain  a  still  less  proportion  of  truth. 
Neither  of  these  characters  may  have  formed  any  cx- 
|>rc8«  ilcsigii  to  tlcccivc,  and  yet,  from  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  very  improper  habiU,  their  statements  are 
to  be  U&teucd  to  with  great  caution. 

6.  When  a  person  performs  a  mechanical  operation 
to  which  he  is  unaccustomed,  he  expcricucc:s  at  first 
consiclbfiible  difliculty,  and  yet,  after  some  praetice, 
he  not  only  comes  to  perform  it  with  facility,  but 
ercn  to  feel  a  proncncss  to  perform  it.  Such  a  pbcno' 
iDcnon,  if  the  doctrine  iilrcady  stated  he  just,  admits 
of  an  explanation  exceedingly  simple.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  in  kind,  indeed,  witli  that  of  the  harpsichord 
formerly  taken  notice  of,  and  may  be  explained  thus : 
When  wc  attempt  to  perform  au  unusiual  operation, 
the  difibreut  ntuaclcs  of  the  hotly  which  m»y  be  em- 
ployed on  the  occasion,  are  apt  to  be  brought  rato 
action  in  nu  improper  degree,  at  improper  times,  and 
in  conjunction  wiUi  others,  whose  influence  is  unne- 
cessary or  hurtful,  and  much  awkwardness  and  cm* 
barrassment  must  consequently  ensue.  By  repetition, 
however,  the  ideas  on  wliich  the  right  muscular  action 
dc[)cnds,  arc  made  to  occur  in  proper  form  and  order, 
with  some  degree  of  readiness,  and  the  operation  of 
course  can  be  performed  %vttli  some  degree  of  facility. 
By  continuing  the  repetition,  the  readiness  of  the  ideas 
to  occur,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  performing  the 
operatioHj  are  increased.  And  if  we  still  persevere,  the 
ideas  may  not  only  occur  without  diiliculty,  but,  on 
many  occasions,  even  spontaneously,  and,  of  coarse, 
make  us  apt,  on  those  occasions,  to  perform  the  oper- 
ation ;  in  other  words,  beget  a  tendency  or  proncncss 
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to  the  operatiou.  Instances  of  this  nature  are  hap- 
pening continually.  Hanlly  a  day  passes  but  we  give 
way  to  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  although 
their  performance  is  utterly  unpremeditated. 

In  this  example*  the  origin  of  the  tendency  to  tlic 
operation,  its  increase,  and  mode  of  exercise,  are  all 
distinctly  in  oiu*  view,  and  plainly  depend  on  the  in- 
fluence of  volition,  associatiou,  and  congruity.  In- 
deedj  were  it  not  for  certain  physiological  mysteries 
connected  v.it1i  the  body,  aud  with  which  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  mind  has  nothing  to  do,  the  whole  ma- 
chinery would  be  perfectly  manifest. 

7-  The  structure  of  common  language,  as  well 
as  the  speculations  of  philosophers,  shows  that  there 
is  a  vcrj-  close  analogy  eonceicetl  to  exist  between 
the  functions  of  the  mind  and  those  of  the  body ; 
and  the  necessary  couscquenoc  of  this  conceived  aua- 
logy,  whetlier  well  or  ill  fouiuled,  is,  that  when  we 
p^onn  any  mental  function,  the  laws  of  association 
and  coiigi'uity  should  make  us  liable  to  perform  the 
bodily  function  tliat  is  regarded  as  analogous  to  it 
This  accordingly  is  wliat  actually  happcuK.  When 
we  think  of  the  mde  exjxtnsioH  of  any  thing,  wc  arc 
exceedingly  apt  to  exjMmf  some  part  of  our  body, — 
when  we  think  of  tlie  hi^k  elcvalioii  of  any  thing,  wc 
are  exceedingly  apt  to  devato  some  part  of  our  body, 
— when  we  think  of  any  thing  as  exerting  great  ener- 
gy, wc  are  exceedingly  apt  to  put  our  hotly  into  some- 
thing like  an  attitude  of  cnerg^y — when  htclined  to 
auy  thing,  wc  are  exceedingly  apt  to  make  some  movc- 
I  ment  of  our  body  iotcariix  it,<— when  averse  to  any 
I    thing,  we  are  exceedingly  apt  to  make  some  movement 
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of  our  body  aicayfrotn  it;  and  so  on  in  a  tliousan^l 
oilier  instances. 

The  parts  of  our  body  which  we  are  apt  to  move 
on  such  occasions.  I  may  remark,  are  those  which  hap- 
pen for  the  moment  to  be  in  the  view  of  the  mitKl— 
whether  the  hands,  the  head,  the  features  of  the  coun- 
tenance, or  any  other  part. 

8.  "  During  our  stay  at  the  Dardanelles,"  says  Dr 
Clarke,  in  his  Travels,  "  we  bad  lived  in  the  house 
of  the  Neapolitan  consul.  Thte  respectable  old  man 
put  in  force  a  stratagem,  which  may  serve  to  show  the 
extraordinary  power  of  imagination  over  diseases  of 
the  body.  The  author,  being  troubled  with  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  brought  on  during  the  excursion  in 
Troas,  had  been  observed  by  him  to  go  frequently  to 
a  clock,  in  the  antichamber  of  our  apartment,  watch- 
ing for  the  hour  when  the  paroxysm  was  wont  to  be- 
gin. This  had  hitherto  occurred  exactly  at  noon.  One 
morning  he  put  back  the  clock  a  full  how-'.  At  twelve, 
therefore,  as  the  index  pointed  to  eleven,  there  was 
no  apprehension  of  the  fever ;  and  at  one,  alihougli 
the  hour  seemed  to  be  present,  the  paroxysm  did  not 
take  place.  Unfortunately,  pleased  by  the  success  of  H 
his  experiment,  he  boasted  of  it,  and  the  consequence  " 
was,  that,  after  the  usual  interval,  the  fever  again  re* 
turned.  Tn  the  same  manner,  all  the  charms  used 
among  the  lower  order  of  people  in  England,  and  ia 
other  countries,  operate  in  healing  agues.  The  tomb 
of  Protesilaus,  as  related  by  Philostratus,  was  ancient- 
ly resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  a  quartan  fever." 

Such  cases,  if  the  law  of  Congruity  be  admitted, 
present  no  diiHculty.    While  the  body  is  liable  to  a 
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particular  disorder,  the  expectation  of  llie  disorder*]) 
takiug  place  must  hare  the  effect  to  increase  the  ten- 
dcncy  to  make  it  actually  take  place ;  a  contrary  ex- 
pectation must  have  a  contrary  cftect,  and  the  results, 
of  course,  be  exactly  as  Dr  Clarke  states  them. 

I  must  repeat,  however,  an  observation  which  I 
formerly  made — that  it  is  only  the  direct  effects  which 
I  consider  as  produce<l  by  ideas  according  to  the  law 
of  Congruity.  The  accessory  and  remote  effects  arc  the 
aooompaDiments  and  consequences  of  the  direct  ones, 
and  require  us  to  look  to  the  physiology  of  the  body 
for  their  explanation.  When  we  exiwrience  any  strong 
passion,  for  instance,  a  degree  of  tremor  is  sometimes 
felt  for  a  considerable  period  af^er  the  passion  has  sub- 
sided ;  and  this  tremor,  it  is  plain,  cannot  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  direct  influence  of  ideas,  according  to  the 
kw  of  Congruity ;  nor,  iu  fact,  by  the  direct  influence 
of  any  thing  mental  whatever.  Us  direct  cause  seems 
clearly  to  be  the  state  of  the  nerves,  or  some  other  ia- 
ftuence  tliat  is  purely  corporeal.  The  same  is  tlie  case 
with  the  changes  of  complexion,  which  the  different 
passions  induce.  The  palcuess  of  fear,  the  redness  of 
anger,  the  dull  colour  of  melancholy,  are  manifestly 
not  owing  to  any  direct  influence  of  the  mind,  but  to 
processes,  which,  though  primarily  arising  from  the 
mind,  arc  in  their  own  nature  entirely  corporeal. 

There  seems  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  that  all 
the  direct  effects,  of  the  Motive  Principle  arc  produced 
by  ideas,  according  to  the  law  of  Congruity ;  and  that 
every  other  effect  is  either  an  appendage,  or  a  more 
or  less  remote  result  of  the  direct  ones.  In  as  far 
as  the  mind  is  concerned,  a  tendency  to  any  bodily 
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action  seems  obviously  to  be  nothing  but  a  tendency' 
to  ft  certain  idea  of  the  action,  and  the  action  then 
takes  place  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  tendency  to 
move  our  hands,  for  example,  ia  as  far  as  the  mind 
is  concerned,  is  merely  a  tendency  to  certain  ideas  of 
their  moving,  and  their  motion  then  ensues;  a  tend-  fl 
ency  to  move  our  feet,  in  as  far  as  the  mind  is  eonccm-  ™ 
ed,  is  merely  a  tendency  to  certain  ideas  of  their  mo< 
TiDg,  and  their  motion,  too,  then  ensues ;  and  so  in 
all  other  cases.  Ideas  appear  in  every  case  to  be  the 
direct  instnimentfi,  which  the  mind  makes  use  of  for 
executing  its  piiqwses.  An  it  can  hww  nothing  viith- 
out  ideas,  so  it  can  do  uothing  without  ideas.  They 
are  the  only  means  of  intercourse  between  it  and  every 
thing  else ;  and  as  nothing  can  act  on  it  without  ex- 
citing them,  so  it  can  act  on  nothing  without  employ- 
ing them. 

Sect.  VI. 
Ik-ranged  Effects — Insanity. 

Insanity  arises  both  from  the  body  and  tlie  mind ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  that  seems  to  hang 
over  the  subject,  it  may  be  explained,  I  imagine,  to 
some  extent,  with  very  little  trouble. 

1.  Suppose  that  a  person  has  his  nerves  of  sight  i 
afitctcd  by  some  bodily  distemper,  in  the  same  way  as  H 
by  outward  objects ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  ho  will 
think  that  he  sees  outward  objects,  and  consequently 
be  apt  to  speak  and  act  as  if  he  really  saw  them.  In 
other  words,  he  will  discover  very  decided  symptoms 
of  a  species  of  insanity  ;  for,  beyond  all  question,  he, 
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who  from  bodily  distemper,  thinks  that  he  sees  iliiags 
vrbich  have  no  existeucc,  and  spenlcs  and  acts  as  if  he 
really  saw  thcin,  is  so  far  iusaue. 

Cases  of  this  kind  arc  occurring  continually.  I 
have  seen  an  individual  so  completely  insane,  in  con- 
»equenoe  of  intoxication  and  exposure  to  cold,  that 
he  thouj;ht  he  saw  objects  at  a  considerable  distance^ 
though  he  was  confined  within  the  walls  of  an  apart- 
ment not  twelve  feet  square. 

2.  Suppose  that  a  person  bas  bis  Derres  of  hearing 
affected  by  some  bodily  distemper,  in  the  same  way 
as  by  outward  objects  ;  and  it  is  as  evident  as  in  the 
former  case,  that  he  will  think  that  he  liears  outward 
objects,  and  consequently  will  be  apt  to  speak  and  act 
as  if  he  really  heard  them.  In  other  words,  he  will 
discover  very  decided  symptoms  of  a  different  species 
of  insanity. 

Cases  of  tins  kind  arc  also  occurring  oontintially. 
Some  insane  patients  think  that  they  hear  very  audi- 
ble sounds,  though  every  thing  around  them  is  per- 
fectly silent  Some  think  tliat  they  hear  sounds  har- 
monious and  cheerful ;  some  that  they  hear  sounds 
discordant  and  frightful ;  some  tliat  they  hear  sounds 
gloomy  and  depressing. 

3.  The  same  observations  arc  applicable  to  the 
senses  of  taste,  wiell,  and  touch  ;  and  likewise  to  all 
our  difTcrcnt  emoiloHs.  The  influcuce  of  bodily  dis- 
temper may  so  affect  the  wholes  or  amj  jmri  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  to  occasion  results  which  every 
one  would  pronounce  to  be  marks  of  insanity.  Let 
us  now  advert  to  the  influence  of  the  mind. 

It  has  already  bccu  shown,  that  certain  conceptions 
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of  the  miiKi  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  body  pro- 
duce effects  corrcRponding  to  them,^that  certain  oon* 
cqitions  of  motiou  liave  a  tendency  to  make  the  body 
licrform  the  motion  ;  ttiat  certain  conceptions  of  t«stc 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  bwly  excite  the  taste; 
and  80  on.  The  consequences  of  this  doctrine,  in  re- 
ference to  insanity*  arc  manifest. 

1.  If,  while  the  nerves  are  in  a  state  of  ordinary 
exdlabihty.  a  certain  conception  of  the  taste  of  sa- 
voury food  has  an  influence  to  make  the  body  produce 
a  degree  of  the  taste  of  that  food ;  it  is  evident,  that 
were  the  excitibility  of  the  nerves  augmented,  the 
conception  wouKl  make  the  body  produce  a  higher  de- 
gree of  the  taste ;  and  that  were  the  excitability 
of  the  nerves  sufficiently  augmented,  the  conception 
would  make  the  body  produce  such  a  degree  of  the 
taste,  as  would  fully  resemble  that  of  the  food  itself. 
In  this  last  case,  however,  would  not  the  person  feel 
as  if  he  really  experienced  the  taste  of  the  food,  and 
consct]ucntly  be  apt  to  speak  and  act  as  if  he  expe- 
rienced it  ?  In  other  words,  \\^ould  he  not  discover 
very  decided  symptoms  of  a  species  of  insanity  ? 

2.  *'  Persons  of  delicate  fibres  and  a  weak  consti- 
tution of  body,"  says  Adam  Smith,  in  a  passage  for-  H 
merly  quoted,  "  complain,  that  in  looking  on  the  ul-  " 
cors  which  are  exposed  by  beggars  iu  the  streets,  they 
arc  apt  to  feel  an  itching  or  uneasy  sensation  in  the 
corresponding  parts  of  their  own  bodies."  Now,  were 
the  nerves  of  these  persons  in  a  state  of  sufficient  ex- 
citability, woiUd  they  not  be  apt  to  feel  as  if  their 
bodies  were  really  ulcerated,  and  consequently  be 
apt  to  speak,  and  act,  as  if  they  were  ulcerated  ?    In 
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Qtlier  words,  would  they  not  discover  dccidcti  symp- 
toms of  a  different  species  of  insanity  ? 
,  3.  Tiic  same  obserrations  are  no  lesa  applicable  to 
si^ki,  smeU,  and  hearing,  and  likewise  to  all  our 
(Afferent  emotions.  The  influence  of  the  mind,  u 
i^ell  as  of  tlic  body,  may  so  affect  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  the  nervous  system, — particularly  when  in  a 
state  of  considerable  excitability, — as  to  occasion  re- 
sults which  every  one  would  pronounce  to  be  marks  of 
insanity.  .: 

If  these  observations  ho  admitted,  they  seem  fairly 
to  warrant  our  embracing  the  following  doctrine,-— 
that  insanity  is  never  exclusively  a  mental  disorder, 
but  always  results  immediately  fiom  the  connexion 
of  the  mind  with  the  nerves  of  the  body.  Or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  thai  the  proxititaie 
cause  (ff  insanity,  icheiker  it  arise  ^fmm  the  mind 
or  the  body,  is  a  certain  wroitg  Section  qf  the 
nerves. 

As  this  doctrine,  however,  is  of  very  considerable 
importance,  it  may  not  be  proper  to  rest  it  entirely  on 
the  preceding  observations,  but  to  look  to  its  conse- 
quences, and  observe  how  they  accord  with  the  actual 
phenomena.  The  following  are  a  few  of  its  conse- 
quences. 

.T 1.  The  insanity  which  arises  from  the  mind,  must 
be  similar  to  that  which  arises  from  the  body.  This 
is  an  obvious  consequence ;  for  if  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  malady  in  both  cases  be  similar — a  certain 
wrong  affection  of  the  nerves — the  malady  itself 
must  also  be  similar.  This  eoiisequenoe  accords  with 
facta  innnmerable.    So  remarkably  similar,  indeed,  is 
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ibc  insanity  whiefa  arises  from  the  mind  to  that  wbieb 
arises  Irom  the  body,  that  no  pcnon  could  tletermroe 
from  the  ftymptoma  alone,  from  which  of  the  sourees 
it  ori^nates. 

•^.S.  If  both  the  body  and  the  mind  occasion  insanity, 
by  produdng  s  certain  wrong  affection  of  the  ncrrcs, 
it  must  happen,  that  the  greater  the  power  of  the  one 
to  oocaaion  the  malady,  the  less  power  must  be  requi- 
red from  the  other.  This  consequence  is  as  obvious 
as  the  former,  and  it  equally  well  agrees  with  facts,  fl 
When  the  bo*ly  has  a  considerable  tendency  to  insa-  ™ 
nity,  it  is  always  found  that  a  very  slight  degree  of 
mental  exdtement  is  sufficient  to  induce  it.  Some 
people  would  be  unhinged  irrecoverably,  by  a  passion 
that  would  leave  others  altogether  uninjured.  People, 
bxv  it  is  well  knoHn.  who  inherit  an  insane  tendency 
from  their  ancestors,  or  who  have  contracted  gach 
a  tendency  from  disease  or  other  causes,  have  great 
need  to  avoid  every  passion  that  falls  in  with  the  M 
tendency.  ™ 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mind  has  great  j 
power  to  occnsion  insanity,  a  very  slight  tendency  of  fl 
the  body  is  sufficient  to  induce  it.  Hence,  some  people 
woold  fall  thoroughly  prostrate  before  a  violent  pas- 
sion, who  could  bear  up  with  great  ease  under  a  mo* 
derate  one.     Certain  passions,  indeed,  have  such  ter- 
rible energy, — remorse,  for  iostaace,  in  its  more  in*] 
tcnso  d<^cc8, — as  to  be  capable  of  laying  prostrat* ' 
almost  the  firmest  constitutions. 

Kven  after  insanity  is  completely  formed,  the  influ-  , 
eneo  of  different  degrees  of  mental  excitement  is  evi-  ■ 
dCDt.     If  the  mind  of  an  insane  patient  be  turned  to 
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subjects  that  favour  the  operation  of  hu  umlaOy,  a  pa- 
roxysm may  be  induced,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  aroid<>d;  and  if  turned  to  Gubjects  of  an  opposite 
tendency,  a  paroxyera  may  be  avoided,  which  would 
otherwise  have  beeu  induced.  Henoe,  few  things  ore 
of  more  importance  to  the  insane  ihanjufiidtfus  moral 
trmtmeHi. 

S.  Alediciite  may  be  useful  in  cases  where  insanity 
arises  from  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  it  arises 
from  the  body.  This  is  as  obvious  &  oonsequcnoe  as 
either  of  the  former;  for  if  the  proximate  cause  of  in- 
sanity be  a  certain  wrung  affection  o(  the  nervcfi,  it  is 
muiifest,  that  in  so  far  as  medicine  is  able  to  alleviate 
or  remove  this  wrong  affection,  it  must  be  equally  able 
to  alleviate  or  remove  the  malady  that  results  fron»  it. 
Here,  too,  our  reasoning  accords  mth  facts.  A  phy- 
sician, as  every  person  knows,  would  no  more  refuse 
his  as^taace  because  a  passion  of  the  mind  had  oc» 
casiwed  insanity,  than  a  surgeon  would  refuse  bis  as- 
sistance because  a  passion  of  the  mind  had  occasioned 
a  broken  head. 

The  utility  of  mcdidiie  in  cases  of  insanity — par- 
ticularly in  esses  where  it  arises  from  the  mind — may 
perhaits  strike  some  as  an  argument  against  Uic  mind's 
immaterial'tfij,  as  it  may  seem  to  indicate  tlmt  the 
mind  itself  is  acted  on  by  metUcine.  But  if  the  doc- 
trine I  luivc  proposed  l>c  just,  it  is  no  argument  at 
nil ;  for  though  the  mind  be  as  spiritual  as  the  most 
Kealous  Tmmalerialht  could  wish,  the  insanity  which 
arises  from  the  mind  may  be  alleviated  by  medicine 
as  raedtcmc  may  contribute  to  remove  the  wrong  ner- 
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vous  aHection  on  which  the  malady  immettiatety  de- 
pends. 

4.  Insanity  may  be  comraanicatcd  by  parents  to 
their  children.  It  is  kuown  to  every  one,  that  parents 
oflen  coinniDnicfltc  bodily  distempers  to  their  child, 
ren— such  as  scrofula,  scurvy,  cousimiptiont  &c. — and 
their  communicating  that  ivrong  aflcction  of  thcnerres 
which  immediately  occasions  iDsauity,  is  a  fact  of  the 
same  general  character.  The  physiological  process 
indeed,  by  which  the  oommunicaUou  is  effected,  is 
altogether  a  mystery ;  but  It  is  not  a  greater  m}-s- 
tery  than  many  other  physiological  processes — than 
the  communication,  for  example,  of  red  hair,  or  blue 
eyes,  or  a  fair  complexion  ;  or  even  than  the  commu- 
nicntioti  of  legs  and  arms,  or  of  the  body  itself. 

Hereditary  insanity,  like  the  influence  of  medicine, 
may  perhaps  strike  some  as  an  argument  against  the 
mhid's  immateriality,  as  it  may  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  minds  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  children  arc  gener- 
ated by  their  parents :  but  if  the  doctrine  I  Jiave  pro- 
posed be  just,  the  one  argument  is  as  futile  as  the 
other ;  for  if  a  wrong  affection  or  condition  of  the 
nerves  may  be  communicated  by  parents  to  their  child- 
ren, insanity  may  be  communicated  likewise,  though 
the  mind  be  ever  so  spiritual.* 


. ,.  •  One  of  tlic  strongest  objediuns  to  tlic  DotioD  of  maleriotitin, 
U  the  iJecisire  refutation  that  may  be  given  to  tfie  most  siicciou* 
argiiini>nt«  in  its  fai-our.  It  woiild  nut  be  easy  to  mention  nny 
thittjt  more  apparently  favfflwrablL-  to  tiat  notion,  tlinii  tlie  facts 
Tftftrted  t*  in  tbc  text ;  and  yet  if  the  proxtinHte  r^uac  of  inaanity 
be  a  wrong  nffoctiun  of  tbe  iierve»— miiI  there  is  every  reason  1« 
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'  5.  Insanity  may  exist  without  tveakenirtg  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  mind.  This,  too,  is  an  obrious  conse- 
quence; for  though  the  wtong  nervous  afiection  whicli 
is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  malady,  must  greatly 
modify  the  exercinc  of  our  mental  prindples,  it  may 
nevertheless  leave  their  ttrengtk  unimpaired,  and  con- 
sequently suffer  than  to  act  with  their  customary  vi- 
gour. Here  also  our  reasoning  agrees  with  facts.  The 
insane,  indeed,  w»c  once  thought  to  )>c  in  some  de- 
gree proof  against  certain  ecnsatious — such  aa  sensa-. 
tioDs  of  oold — hut  it  is  now  well  known  that  they  are 
as  sengi/ire  us  other  people :  in  &ome  cases  perhaps 
even  more  so.  They  arc  also  as  liable  as  other  people 
to  the  influence  of  asgociaiion.  Thoy  soon  come  to 
stand  in  awe  of  their  keei^rs,  tliey  rapidly  acquire  at- 
tachments and  antipatliies  to  the  objects  around  them, 
and  can  even  learn  mechauical  operations,  which  d&. 
niand  cot»siderable  nicety  and  skill.  Nor  are  their 
old  associations  by  any  means  dissolved.  Tliey  can 
apeak  their  native  language,  they  can  sing  their  fa- 
vourite airs,  they  can  engoge,  in  sonic  measure,  in  their 
customary  trains  of  thought  and  of  action.  Even  the 
piost  wild  and  fantastic  of  their  aberrations  are  fat 
from  discovering  any  want  of  assodatiun,  or  any  new 
principle  of  association.  They  merely  discover  the 
comnion  principle  operating  in  new  circumstances. 
The  person,  for  example,  who  ordered  the  door  of  his 
house  to  be  enlarged,  to  admit  the  enormous  bulk,  to 
which  he  believed  his  body  hail  expanded,  showed  no 

Iwliere  tliat  it  i«  90— tli*y  are  the  v«ry  lact*  tliat  sboiiM  be  Jook- 
M  for,  ndjnitting  the  miud  to  be  pnrdtf  spiritual. 
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nlteration  in  the  associating  principle  whatever.  A 
mere  conception  of  the  mind,  acting  on  very  exdtable 
nerves,  miglit  easily  give  rise  to  the  delusion  that  pos- 
Ecssfcd  him.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pcison 
who  believed  be  liad  the  itch,  and  ordered  all  his  set' 
vante  to  bo  itrtppcd  in  his  presence,  that  he  might 
discover  from  whom  he  had  received  it :  and  so  in  a 
thousand  other  instances. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  the  volun- 
iary  and  nwthe  principles  of  the  insane  are  unimpair- 
ed. The  tnith  IB,  that  far  from  disooTcring  a  dimi- 
nntion  of  the  strength  of  any  of  their  mental  princi- 
pics,  tlic  insane  not  tuifrcqucntly  discover  an  increa- 
stil  and  unnatural  energy  in  them — a  promptitude  (tf 
judgment,  a  correctness  of  reaaoniug,  and  a  quickness 
of  observation,  to  which  few  of  the  most  sound  minds 
can  make  any  pretensions. 

It  must  be  rememtjered.  however,  that  insanity  is 
often  conjoined  with  other  maladies  ;  and  that  these 
must  greatly  modify  its  influence,  and  occo^on  results 
which  it  would  not  produce  in  its  simple  state. 

6.  The  modiflcatious  of  insanity  may  be  indefinite- 
ly varied.   This,  likewise,  is  an  obvious  consequence ; 
for,  as  the  nerves  of  one  sense  may  be  under  an  insane 
aficction,  and  not  those  of  another,  it  must  happen,  if 
the  doctrine  I  have  ]»ropose<l  be  just,  that  a  person       , 
may  be  insane,  in  regard  to  one  sense,  and  not  in-  ■ 
sane  in  regard  to  anoUier — may  be  insane,  for  example,  " 
in  regard  to  the  sense  of  sight,  and  not  in  regard  to 
the  sense  of  iouckt  or  insane  in  regard  to  the  sense  of      i 
touch,  and  itot  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  hear'tHg,  &c.  ■ 
Such  cases  are  often  exemplified.    The  person  already 
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mcutioncd,  who  thought  he  bad  the  itch,  could  hear 
what  was  said  to  liim  as  cotrcctly  as  if  he  had  been 
perfectly  rational. 

Again — iVs  the  ncrres  subsemcnt  to  emotion*  may 
be  under  an  insane  affection,  and  not  those  subseni- 
ent  to  outtcard  jiercepiions,  it  must  happen,  if  the 
doctrine  I  have  proposed  be  just,  that  a  person  may 
be  subject  to  insanity  in  regard  to  his  cmotiotu,  and 
consequently  in  regard  to  his  ditpositiong^  qffections, 
KaH  p€iss!ons,  and  not  subject  to  insanity,  in  r^ard  to 
his  outward  perctptions.  Such  cases,  likewise,  are 
often  exemplified.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  better  known 
than  that  there  are  jfersons  whose  outward  perceptions 
arc  as  correct  as  those  of  other  people,  but  who,  in 
consequence  of  their  interior  Jeellngv,  are  deplorably 
insane.  Kvuu  when  the  two  forms  of  the  malady  act 
and  react  on  each  otlier,  (as  they  often  do,)  it  is  fre- 
quently possible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
or  to  discorer  which  of  them  predominates. 

Again — In  consequence  of  particular  associations, 
■and  other  causes,  some  things  may  communicate  a 
powerful  excitement,  and  an  insane  affection  to  the 
nerres,  while  others  inflict  on  tliem  no  injury  what' 
ever ;  and  hence,  some  things  may  give  rise  to  insa- 
nity, while  others  inflict  no  injury  whatever ;  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  people  may  be  insane  on 
some  subjects,  and  not  insane  on  others.  Cases  of  this 
kind  arc  as  often  exemplified  ae  either  of  tlic  former. 
The  insane,  for  example,  not  unfrequeutly  think  that 
they  Lave  rec^ved  from  ]karticular  iadividiials  the  most 
hurtful  treatment,  and  furiously  resent  it,  while  they 
r^ard  other  individuals  with  composure  and  kindness. 
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A  variety  of  otlier  modifications  of  insanity  might 
easily  be  mentioned,  if  its  proximate  cause  be  some 
nroug  affection  of  the  nerves.  The  preceding,  hov- 
ever,  may  suffice  as  a  specimen. 

7.  Errors  of  insanity  must  be  different  from  crrwE 
of  senec.  Krrors  of  sense  are  certainty  occasioned  by 
an  affection  of  the  nerres,  and  they  arc  frequently  so 
complete  as  to  be  mistaken  for  rcnliUes.  A  cliild,  or 
a  very  ignorant  person,  may  believe  that  there  is  ao 
tually  something  resembling  himself  behind  the  mir- 
ror, which  shows  him  liis  own  image.  But  such  errors 
arc  never  regarded  as  marks  of  insanity,  but  only  of 
ignorance  ;  and  the  reason  is,  they  are  not  occasioned 
by  any  tcrong  affection  of  the  nerves,  but  by  outward 
circumstances,  and  they  entirely  evanish,  or  at  least 
cease  to  mislead,  as  soon  as  the  indi'tidual  acquires 
adequate  information.  The  errors  of  iusanity  are  ex- 
ceedingly different.  They  spring  from  a  wrong  affec- 
tion of  the  nerves,  and  no  information  will  prevent 
their  misleading  till  that  wrong  affection  be  removed. 

8.  Errors  of  insanity  must  be  different  from  errors 
of  imagination.  When  people  have  their  imagina- 
tions very  [MwerfuUy  excited,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  a  considerable  impression  must  be  made  on  their 
nerves,  and  a  kind  of  belief  felt  in  the  illusions  they 
experience.  But  such  belief  is  only  for  a  moment. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  force  of  ima- 
gination ever  gives  rise  to  a  permanent  illusion,  un- 
less the  nerves  sustain  some  injury.  The  great  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  insanity,  however,  is,  that  its  il- 
lusions are  abiding.     The  insane  have  a  lasting  con- 
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TicUon  of  the  truth  of  their  illusions,  and  conscqucut- 
}y  will  not  be  persuaded  that  tlicy  arc  illusions  at  all. 

Vividness  of  imagination,  however,  must  be  nearly 
allied  to  insanity.  It  depends  very  much,  as  X  for- 
merly showed,  on  the  excitability  of  the  ncr^'cs;  and 
were  the  nerves  only  increased  a  little  in  cxcitabili- 
ty>  imaginations  might  become  as  vivid  as  realities, 
and  be  mistakea  for  rcaUties.  Very  imaginative  peo- 
ple. I  apprehend*  arc  actually  nearly  allied  to  the  iut 
sane. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  for  any  purpose  I  have 
in  view,  to  prosecute  the  subject  of  insanity  any  far- 
ther at  present ;  and  I  shall  only  therefore  remark, 
that  both  from  theory  and  from  facts,  we  seem  fairly 
warranted  to  cmhraoe  the  general  doctrine  I  have  pro- 
posed— that  ivheiher  inmniiif  arise  Ji-om  the  bodij  or 
the  mr/iti,  kVj  proxiwaie  cause  is  iduvt^n  some  tvroii^ 
qff'eciioH  qftke  nerves. 


I UATE  now  finished  all  that  I  hare  to  state  at  pre- 
sent respecting  the  more  general  principles  of  the  mind. 
These,  as  I  hare  mentioned,  appear  to  he  the  Sensi- 
tive, the  Associating;  the  P'Uuittary,  and  the  Motive 
principles ;  and  into  these,  I  imagine,  every  pheno- 
menon which  pro^wrly  belongs  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind,  whether  inteUeetual,  active,  or  jNorui,  may 
be  resolved.  There  are  no  doubt  phenomena  of  a 
different  nature  which  cannot  be  so  easily  explained. 
We  may  be  asked,  for  example,  What  is  the  nature 
of  that  bodily  organization  whicli  is  requisite  to  the 
exercise  of  the  abore  principles?  What  is  its  origin? 
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Thk  slightest  comparison  of  man  with  the  lower 
aiiinmls,  i»  suiiicieiit  to  show  his  decided  superiority 
over  them ;  nnd  in  concluding  this  part  of  my  specu- 
lations, I  Bhall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  principle 
on  which  his  superiority  is  founded. 

This  principle  is  plainly  not  the  Sensitive  principle ; 
for,  in  rc^rd  to  setntiiirenesf,  many  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals greatly  suq>ass  man.  A  hawk  can  see  Its  prey 
where  man  could  (tec  nothing,  and  :i  houml  can  scent 
out  its  game  where  man  could  not  kuow  that  any  scent 
existed. 

Neither  is  the  Axsodating  or  the  Motive  principle 
the  foundation  of  the  superiority  of  man.  The  lower 
animals  can  obviously  iiesociate  with  great  readiness ; 
and  as  to  iNotictHess:,  they  Jirequently  discover  a  de- 
gree of  agility  to  which  man  can  make  no  pretensions. 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  if  any  of  the  general 
principles  !  have  mentioned  be  the  foundation  of  the 
superiority  of  man,  it  must  be  the  Vvluutary  one :  aud 
here,  I  ima^c,  the  superiority  of  man  is  incontestable. 
None  of  the  lower  animals  seem  to  possess  volition  in 
any  degree  whatsoever.  They  have  no  doubt  desires, 
and  ^ffccHom,  and  passions,  and  must  therefore  give 
way  to  exercises  which  re^CTwi/c  those  of  volition;  but 
they  are  utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  free  ^cncy, 
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a  power  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  volition,  and 
without  which,  therefore,  it  cannot  exist.  But  let  us 
attend  to  the  phenomena. 

1.  If  the  lower  animals  be  destitute  of  the  Volun- 
tary principle,  they  must  also  be  destitute  of  seif-go- 
cemmcnL  Now,  every  one  is  aware  that  the  lower 
aoimals  hare  no  self-government.  They  merely  or/ 
as  tlicy  arc  acted  u-pon,  and  arc  under  the  control  of 
as  t^ompU'le  a  necesvity  as  things  inanimate. 

2.  If  the  lower  animals  he  destitute  of  the  Volun- 
tary principle,  they  mu&t  also  be  destitute  of  the  c^ 
ligaiiown  of  moraliUj.  No  being  can  be  susceptible  of 
moral  obligation  that  wank  free  agency.  An  iiction 
which  a  creature  has  not  liberty  either  to  perform  or 
to  decline  performing,  can  never  be  imputed  lo  it  ei- 
ther for  praise  or  blame.  Kvcry  one  allows  tliat  the 
lower  onirouta  arc  destitute  of  the  obligations  of  mo- 
rality. 

3.  If  the  lower  animals  be  destitute  of  the  Voluo- 
tary  principle,  they  must  also  be  destitute  of  rea-w/i. 
I  formerly  remarked,  that  the  circumstances  which 
direct  us  in  the  exercise  of  the  Voluntary  principlct 
when  it  ia  employed  in  controlling  bdief,*  are  usual- 
ly called  evidence  i  that  the  circumstances  which  di- 
rect us  iu  the  exercise  of  the  voluntary  principle,  when 
it  is  employed  in  controlling  fictions,  arc  usually  call- 
ed moiites ;  and  that  reason  is  the  general  term  which 
applies  equally  to  botli.  Hence,  as  I  also  remarked, 
wc  may  say  with  the  same  propriety,  that  wc  have 
good  reason  for  beltev'tHg  such  a  thing,  and  also  good 
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reason  for  //oi»^  such  a  thing.  In  short,  reason  is  not 
a  distinct  principle  of  the  mind,  but  merely  what  is 
called  the  principle  of  knowledge  or  intelligence,  ca»- 
sitleied  as  (i^'ording  iiiJbrmaUottJbr  the  guidance  of 
voiiiJon. 

If  this  be  a  just  account  of  rsaxon,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  every  creature  that  is  destitute  of  volition 
must  be  destitute  of  rauton  likewise ;  and  of  course* 
that  if  the  lower  animals  be  without  the  former,  they 
must  also  be  without  the  latter.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  lower  animals  arc  without  reason.  No  per- 
son would  ever  attempt  to  convince  them  by  evidence, 
or  control  them  by  mofhes.  The  want  of  rationality, 
indeed,  is  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  feature 
which  the  lower  animals  discover,  and  is  that  from 
which  tlicy  derive  one  of  their  most  common  designa- 
tions. The  irrnliomd  animalu  is  an  expression  aa 
commonly  used  as  the  lower  animals. 
O'  4.  If  the  lower  animals  be  destitute  of  the  Volun- 
tary principle,  they  must  also  be  destitute  oi  Judg- 
OTf»/<— understanding  the  term  in  its  popular  accep- 
tation. Judgment,  as  commonly  understood,  is  an  act 
of  belief]  founded  on  some  degree  ai  deliberation  or 
aitenfion.  Even  when  we  speak  oi judging  of  colours 
by  the  eifc,  or  of  sounds  by  the  ear,  some  exercise  of 
attention  is  implicil ;  for  the  colours  and  sounds  which 
we  speak  of  are  always  in  some  measure  attended  t^>. 
The  exercise  o^ attention^  however,  as  formerly  shoivn, 
is  merely  the  exercise  of  the  Folnn/ajy  principle,  un- 
der a  particular  aspect ;  and  whatever  creature,  there- 
fore, is  without  the  latter,  must  also  be  without  the 
former,  and  consequently  viiihoui  Judgi»ent.     Every 
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person  kiiows,  that  the  lower  hduubIs  arc  without 
judgment  Wt  may  speak  of  a  man's  losing  bis  judg- 
ment ;  but  to  speak  of  a  beast's  losing  its  judgmcntt 
would  be  deemed  by  every  one  a  mere  metaptior. 

5.  If  tbc  lower  animals  be  destitute  of  the  Volun- 
tary principle,  they  must  also  be  destitute  of  abstraC' 
tion.  Tlie  .V(VM//(ri? and  Aftgociating  principles  of  the 
mind,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  may  exhibit  a  variety 
of  phenomena  resembling^  abstractions ;  but  without 
the  Voluntary  principle,  there  cannot,  &om  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  be  any  abstractions  orl'^hmiinj^ 
with  the  mind  Unelf,  and,  of  course,  there  cannot  be 
any  abstractions  properly  so  called  ;  for  it  is  only  ab- 
itmetions  formed  by  the  mind  itself  that,  strictly 
speaking,  go  under  the  name.  It  is  maintained  by 
many  phiiosophcrs,  tliat  thclowcr  animals  cannot  ab- 
stract ;  and  even  those  who  have  espoused  a  different 
opinion,  are  ready  to  admit,  that  they  abstract  very 
imperfectly.  The  imperfect  abstractions  which  the 
latter  speak  of,  arc  obvioiisly  nothing  but  the  separa- 
tions of  ideas,  which  arc  sometimes  eSecteU  by  the  ^ 
Sensitive  and  Associating  prindples.  fl 

6.  If  the  lower  animals  be  destitute  of  the  Volun- 
tary principle,  they  muat  be  very  imperfectly  able  to 
make  use  of  language.  Some  of  the  lower  animals 
arc  capable  of  forming  articukte  sounds;  and,  by 
means  of  the  Associating  and  Motive  principles,  ideas 
may  be  so  connected  with  the  articulation  of  these 
sounds,  that  whenever  tlie  ideas  occur,  tlie  articulation 
will  follow,  and  the  sounds  of  course  be  uttered.  In 
other  words,  the  ideas  will  be  expressed  by  the  sounds. 
But  a  talent  for  speaking,  derived  from  such  a  souree, 
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must  obviously  be  very  limited.  Unless  a  speaker 
have  power  to  aefect  ideas  from  a  niunber  of  otbera, 
and  likewise  pmver  to  select  tcorth  from  a  nnmber  of 
others,  his  speaking  must  be  oonfioed  entirely  to  those 
cases  of  associatiou^  in  which  every  thing  is  earned  on 
by  the  influence  of  phyetcal  laws. 

It  is  only  ncocs^ry  to  look  to  the  sjiccch  of  the 
lower  anintaU,  to  see  that  it  is  exactly  of  this  charac- 
ter. It  discovers  not  the  ehghtest  symptoms  fiifree 
agenctf — of  a  power  belonging  to  the  animals  them- 
selves to  geleci  either  words  or  ideas,— bnt  is  entirely 
the  ol&pring  of  habits  of  association,  derived  from 
their  manner  of  life,  from  accidental  occurrences,  or 
human  training. 

7.  If  the  lower  animals  be  destitute  of  the  Volun- 
tary principle,  they  must  be  very  imperfectly  able  to 
adiipt  means  to  ends,— I  mean,  except  in  so  far  as 
their  constitutional  instincts  are  concerned.  Such  s 
talent,  when  possessed  in  any  considerable  degree,  im- 
plies a  pmver  of  Jtelecthg  from  a  number  of  particu- 
lars, the  circumstances  which  arc  fitted  to  accomplish 
the  end,  and  also  n  power  oi  keeping  t^eendinvteip, 
while  making  the  selection,  and  employing  the  means 
for  its  accomplishment.  In  other  words,  it  implies 
the  exercise  of  what  I  have  called  tlie  Voluntary  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  of  course,  if  the  lower  animals  want  this 
principle,  they  must  also  waul  this  power  of  selection ; 
and  their  ability  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  be  exceed- 
ingly defective. 

The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  lower  animals 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  their  ability  to  adapt  means 
to  ends,  is  very  defective*    In  cousequcnoc  of  habits 
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of  usodatiou,  derived  Trom  their  manner  of  1i&, 
from  accidental  occurrences,  or  lium.tn  traiuiug,  they 
may  occasionally  surprise  us  by  some  feats  of  dcstcr- 
ity ;  but,  if  vrc  except  tbdr  constitutional  instincts. 
tbeir  feats  really  amount  to  very  little.  A  child  of 
seven  or  eight  years  old  discovers  far  more  extensive 
and  more  varied  rcsourcefi,  for  adapting  means  to  ends, 
than  the  most  sagacious  of  the  lonrer  animals  that  ever 
existed. 

'  [  It  is  utterly  nccdlcFS  to  mention  other  proofs  of  the 
doctrine  I  have  slated.  The  simJlest  attention  to  the 
exercise  of  the  V^oluntary  principle,  seems  sufficieut  to 
show*  that  it  is  hero  we  arc  to  look  for  the  great 
chariLctcristic  diifcrencc  between  mau  and  every  other 
Kubhinary  creatnre,  and  the  source  of  that  complete 
lupcriority  over  them  which  he  so  evidently  possesses. 
I  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  the  Voluntary  princi- 
ple when  stated  in  ita  most  elementary  form — as  the 
power  oC  de(/ihtiHfi^'n\fias  in  the  mind — has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  being  exceedingly  simple  and  insig- 
nificant. But  every  principle  of  nature,  when  slated 
JQ  its  most  elementary  form,  has  such  an  appearance. 
The  hiw  of  Gravitation,  though  it  controls  both  the 
earth  and  the  heavens,  may  be  so  stated  as  to  strike 
the  unintelligent  as  utterly  unworthy  of  a  moment's 
attention.  In  its  consequences,  the  Voluntary  prin- 
ciple is  far  from  appearing  JnsigniGcant  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  it  modifying  indefinitely  every  other 
principle  of  the  human  constitution,  and  giving  rise 
to  results  of  a  nature  the  roost  important. 
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Note  A. 

:  The  Law  o/*  Correspondence,  it  must  be  obeerTed,  gives  us  no 
knowledge  of  the  part  of  the  body  on  which  an  impreseion  is  made, 
—except,  perhaps,  in  some  peculiar  circumstances.  The  learned 
and  ingenious  author  of  the  article  on  Metaphysics,  in  the  En- 
cyclopaedia  Britannica,  remarks,  that  "  every  man  must  have  ob- 
served that  children,  previous  to  experience,  cannot  distinguish 
the  precise  place  of  their  bodies  which  is  affected  by  the  touch  of 
any  external  object.  Nay,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  upon  trial, 
that  if  a  full-grown  man,  with  all  the  experience  of  age  to  guide 
him,  be  pricked  with  a  pin  on  any  part  of  his  body  which  he  ha^ 
seldom  handled,  and  never  seen,  he  will  not  readily,  nor  at  first 
put  his  finger  on  the  wound,  nor  even  come  very  near  to  the 
wound." 

These  facts,  however,  are  not  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  Law 
of  Correspondence  ;  and,  in  reality,  they  are  a  strong  c<mfirma* 
tion  of  it,  for  they  are  the  very  facts  which  the  law  would  lead  u^ 
to  expect.  Thus,  when  an  impression  is  made  on  the  back  of  the. 
head,  it  does  not  make  known  to  us  that  the  back  of  the  head,  is 
the  part  affected ;  for  it  does  not  make  known  that  we  have  a  head, 
at  all.  It  merely  makes  known  a  semation,  and  an  idea  of  ex~ 
tension  corresponding  to  the  portion  of  nervous  expansion  on  which, 
the  impEcssioii  is  produced.. 
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NoteB. 

Dr  Bnnra.  in  his  TnifA  I^eciure,  bas  stated  nittt  great  proprictfJ 
the  tetmimg  ixm/tirrilif  vMcli  our  idou  flften  exhibit.  "  Siim( 
the  ptttfnouiMia  of  iniiid,'*  cap  be, "  an  cbviimibf  tuccMsive,  like 
tlxiw  of  muttirr,  the  coosidcrstiaD  of  the  ■equences  of  the  menial 
plMMiincDa,  and  the  arrugcaieot  of  tbmi  in  nrtain  classca,  maf 
appear  to  j'ou  sufficiently-  analn^biig  to  tlie  miiMiilcration  anil" 
RrrangcmeDt  of  the  sequeores  of  the  pbecomena  of  the  otBlerial 
world>  Bui  that  thcrv  eihoitld  he  any  itKibiric*,  in  the  philoMpbjr  j 
of  uiiDd,  corrmpoailing  with  the  inqiitri^*  into  the  compoutiim  of 
bodie>,  raay  appear  to  j-ou  improbsbler  or  ulraoBt  absurd;  sinoe 
the  mind,  and  cnntwjtienlly  iln  affection*— which  I  use  aa  aahort 
general  Icmi  for  esiirrasing  nil  the  TarMty  of  modca  id  which  it 
can  be  affiMled,  and  which,  therefor*,  are  only  the  tnind  iteelf  u 
it  axitta  in  diffier^at  states,— must  be  always  simple  and  inditu^. 
Yet,  vooderfu),  or  even  alnurd,  an  It  may  wem,— iiiitwitbabuxltng 
tliL'  nhM^ute  <ini[^icity  of  the  miud  itself,  and  consequently  of  all 
iti  fNlinjpi  or  momenlary  etatea, — the  Snenw  of  Mind  i«,  la  ila 
most  iiii|K)rtanl  r<Mfweta,aaoun»of  HiiiilyMs,  or  of  a  praeew  which 
I  hare  said  to  be  virivallif  tlic  same  as  aualysia :  and  it  i*  paly  aa 
it  in  ill  this  rirtual  aeoae  aaatiftical,  that  any  diacoreryi  at  leaift 
that  any  imji/irtant  di«co*cry,  <>nn  lie  expected  to  be  made  in  !t- 

"  tt  w,  imWrl,  scarcely  pOM^ibl?  to  adranLV  even  a  sJa^e  itap, 
in  intellectual  physics,  without  the  neceMity  of  perforiniDg  sonK 
Mit  of  aoalysis,  by  which  we  reduoc  to  siniplcr  dunenla  won 
cmnph-Y  fivUhf;  that  jivmjt  to  ■»  virtiinlly  U>  involve  them.  Id 
the  mind  of  tnun,  all  is  in  a  stat«  of  constaut  and  ever-varyiu; 
eonii^xityt  and  a  Mnglc  sentiment  may  he  tht^  alow  remit  of  (a- 
namcrsble  feeling!).  There  is  tiot  a  single  pleasure,  or  pais,  or 
thouglit,  or  emotion,  that  may  tmt, — by  the  influence  of  that  as- 
sDciatinjp^  principle,  which  is  afterwards  to  come  under  oonudank 
tion, — l>e  so  oonnectcd  with  oilier  piriuutrGi,  or  pains,  at  iJiangklti 
or  atuilionJt,  as  to  form  with  them,  for  ever  after,  an  uuioo  tlw 
most  intimiile.  The  coitiph-x,  or  seemmsfi/  co-nipfrs,  phouomeiii 
of  thought,  which  reoult  from  the  canstant  operatian  of  this  pria- 
dpie  of  the  tDiod,  it  is  the  labiMir  of  tlic  intellectual  inquirer  tft  | 
anahfsf,  &a  it  is  the  laltotir  of  the  rhrmtKt  to  reduce  the  cooi< 
pound  bodiea,  nn  whicli  he  uperatea,  however  cloae  and  inliniBU 
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abtnitldotis  may  be,  to  tlieir  coDatito«nt  eleiMote.  The 
proc*!ee  and  the  ittfitnunents  bjr  wbicli  the  aDaJyna  are  canind  od, 
are,  indeed,  as  different  an  matter  is  from  mind,— Kumbroas  sb 
matter,  in  tfie  oa«  aue ;  ia  thv  other,  Mnple  uid  epiritual  as  mind 
itsfilf.  Tlw  aj?gri*gntw  oimaittr  w»>  analyze  by  iJte  use  of  other  mat- 
ter, adHin^  Hiihstiince  Hft«r  MilMtanct',  anil  varj-iog  manipulation 
after  manipulation ; — the  complex  mental  pbenoinena  we  aoalyao 
virtually  by  meiv  reflection,  the  same  individual  mind  being  the 
iufyeiyt  of  analysiK,  th<t  inKtruntent,  niid  tli«  analyzing  inquirer. 

"  When  I  spczik,  howcrcr,  of  tlic  union  of  separate  ttonglits 
and  feelings  in  one  complex  scDtimeot  or  emotion,  aud  of  the 
analtjlic  power  of  reflection  or  reason,  it  must  unt  Iw  toiiceircK), 
tliMt  I  une  theiK  «-onU  in  a  *eiiHe  pretirclif  the  same  »*  when  tlivy 
arc  appliE;d  to  matter.  A  mau  of'  maltrr,  as  wc  hare  seen,  ■>«  in 
troth,  not  one  body  merely,  bnt  a  nuUitHtSt  of  contiguous  bodies ; 
all  nf  which,  at  the  time,  m.iy  be  rnnaidered  h^  hsriiif;  a  neparuU; 
«xi»tei]cv,  and  aa  plateil  tc^ttiur  murv  by  acctdutitid  appo«ition, 
than  by  aoy  esBential  uiiian ; — and  aoolyBU  is  nothing  more  than 
what  it*  etyroology  denotes,  a  loosening  of  these  from  each  otiiejr. 
Ill  strietiivsH  uf  laiigiijij^^  l/its  atitfoxitiim  and  attalysit  CKimut 
take  place  in  mind.  Even  the  moat  comphx  ftxling  !^  still  only 
one  feeling;  for  ire  caonot  (liyidc  the  states  or  affections  of  our 
mind  into  separate  self-ex tsting^rriL'^knu',  (as  we  can  divide  a  coi»- 
puiinil  iiiiLSN  of  matter,)  which  are  separate  and  set f-exi« ting,— nor 
disttnguisli  half  a  juy  or  aorruw  from  a  wkolc  joy  or  »urra)r>  The 
ooocoptioii  of  gold,  and  the  conception  of  a  mountain,  may  »ep^ 
rAl«^ly  ariiae,  and  may  he  followed  by  the  cuut^ption  of  a  golden 
imunlain  ;  which  may  be  said  to  he  «  compound  of  the  two,  in  the 
aense  in  which  i  use  that  word,  to  express  merely,  tliat  what  i* 
thiu  termed  conipCHnd  or  complex,  tjMfrr.™//  ofccrtnin  provions 
fvelingn,  lo  mhifh,  ax  if  existing  logtfhcr,  it  is  Jilt  to  have  the  vir* 
tttal  reUithii  <ifcqHaUi^,  or  the  relation  which  a  whole  beara  to  the 
[tarts  that  are  comprehended  in  it.  But  the  conception  of  a  golden 
mountain  \*  Ktitl  m  much  one  state  or  feeling  of  ono  oiinple  miodf 
as  eithi^r  of  the  separate  conceptiona  of  gold  and  of  a  mountain 
which  preceded  it.  la  cased  of  tliis  kind,  indeed,  it  ia  the  very 
nature  of  tha  resulting  feetbg,  to  stem  to  us  thus  complex  t  and 
we  are  It^d,  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  mind  itself,  to  consider 
wbat  we  term  a  complex  idea,  aa  tquivakat  to  tbe  tcpante  ideaa 
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bom  whicli  it  rcmilt*,  or  ks  comprehensirG  oftfaem, — as  being 
truly  to  our  omccpttoD— (Iioiigh  to  our  concrption  onl)' — omI, 
tberdbrct  viily  virtually  or  relatirely  to  ua  the  iuquirers — tfcc 
MBW|  u  if  it  were  caiitfiattd  of  Ihfi  Mpnnitc  feelings  coexUtting, 
as  lli«  elernent!!  of  a  bwly  coexist  in  tpace. 

"  It  is  thii  lecling  of  the  rvhtioD  of  certain  states  of  iniixl  to 
certain  othrr  titatt*  tif  luiud,  whicli  sqItm  ike  tphokm^Htrg  of  mat' 
tat  aaalyjis,  that  wcntvd  at  first  bo  inexplicable, — ilw  virtual  ite- 
comfMiitim,  in  our  thoiigltl,  v(  wJiat  in,  l>y  '»»  rery  nature,  iii/ii- 
ntiUc.  The  mini),  indeed,  it  must  be  allowut,  is  abMltitelysim- 
pie  i»  all  it*  »tat«4 ;  trcry  «cpnrHt«  Rtat£  or  aiFcctinri  of  it  muat, 
llipn;ri)n>i  be  abeolutvly  simplu;  but  in  crrtjiiii  olm*,  in  wliirli  a 
fi-rliiig  M  tlic  reNilt  i>f  otIicT  feeliofpi  {in-ccdiiig  it>  it  ta  'ita  vvy 
naturu  to  appear  t«  ini'oivc  t  lie  uniwi  of  thcae  prec«(ling  lc«liQg>  • 
and  to  diiitiiiguidi  the  lejumtc  mnutioiiR,  or  thoiifjhte,  or  emo- 
tions, (if  whivt),  on  mfleL-tion,  it  thus  seems  to  be  compr^ensire, 
is  to  perform  an  in/t^/ef•lll^I{p^ocl.tJ,\t]wh,l^lMl^^  not »  real mraij' 
ei«,  it)  an  luialytiji  at  Icust  rt/alivetif  to  our  conccpti/m.  Ik  tuay  still, 
indeeil,  W.  taxA  wiili  tniiti,  that  the  diff^n-nt  feelings, — the  states 
or  ;iAi-cti<inH  of  mind  which  we  term  com/iVcx, -ire  absolutely  ant^ 
and  iWh-miA^,  as  nmrli  w.  t-lic  feelings  or  affiMrtiuosof  niimi  whidi 
<re  term  siinpltf.  Of  this  there  can  bo  no  douht.  But  the  ojiif 
plexity  with  whii^ii  uhjiie  W(>  tire  caneerncd,  ia  not  absolute  bitt  re- 
tathr.^u  iecming  rumpli-xity,  iihich  i*  iiivub'ed  in  ercrj'  feeling; 
ofrvJatiiin  of  every  sort.  That  wc  are  tlius  tiM[ircsMtl  with  certain 
fiwliiips  (if  relation  of  couecpti-Knit  to  concvptions,  no  one  can  doubt 
wh«  kiioMH,  that  nil  wrienoe  liiis  its  origin  in  these  rery  frelinp; 
and  oiiiivafencr.  or  ajmifilr/,  ix  one  of  those  rolatioiw,  wliidi,  from 
its  very  conKtitutiaii,  it  vould  Xte-.  an  'nn]ws»ihlc  for  the  mind,  in 
rtjrtiiiii  cireiiniKtances.,  not  tu  feel ;  as  it  vould  be  imiHwsiWe  for  II, 
in  iTrtain  other  ciminMtanci>g,  not  to  have  those  >iimpla  frclinf^ 
which  it  nniiparc8.  With  perfect  organir  visiiiu,  find  in  the  full 
light  of  dny,  it  ie  not  possible  for  iw  (o  look  on  a  tree,  or  a  rwcl, 
widiout  perceiving  it;  but  it  ia  not  worcpossiblo  (ur  us  to  funii  a 
tonteptioii  of  two  tret'x,  without  jcganling  this  «Ute  of  mind, 
simpli-  Unmgh  it  Ini/tj  Sa,  n/ien  ftlmiltileh)  nvtsUkred,  aft  virtuiUty 
vmdi'ing,  «r  as  tqnal  to,  two  of  tlioac  Hqmrato  feelings,  which  ccn- 
!i[)tuted  tlie  conneptiun  of  «  single  Ireo- 

"  On  tliis  uieru  feding  of  virtual  efjuiialciicv,  is  foundMl  all 
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U)c  ili^jnonstralion  of  those  sdencesi  vhicb  claim  the  glory  of  being 
peculiarly  ^Ivinnnstrative ;  our  equitioos  aiid  proportions  «f  ab> 
Btrai^t  uumber  anil  qiisiility,  irivolviug  atiitiiiuxlly  this  analftic 
valuKtiou  of  notions,  as  reciprocai/jf  proportianal.  Oiir  ooonptioa 
of  aa  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  is  one  state  or  uffectioa  of  inind, — 
one  HtKte  of  one  Hiinple  inilivi).it>le  nibstuiee, — sueh,  too,  ia  our 
conception  of  a  right  aogie.  Our  notion  at /our  or  eight  ia  as 
inucli  ojw  ittfeftion  of  mind,  ne  our  Dodoa  of  a  nimple  unit.  But, 
in  reflecting  on  the  separate  st&te3  of  mindiphich  constitute  tlieao 
nolians,  we  are  impresseil  with  certniii  rvlationsj  wliidi  ihey  seeui 
to  us  reciprociUly  to  bear ;  and  wo  consider  the  uigle  of  forty-fire 
degrees,  as  equal  to  half  tlie  angle  of  uinuty  tlegrcca ;  and  uur  no- 
tion of  oight,  as  involring  or  equal  to  two  of  tour.  If  «ne  state  of 
mind,  which  c-onitilutes  the  iiotion  of  a  certain  abstract  Dumber 
or  qtiaotity,  Aaif  not  'been  considered  in  tbis  sort  of  virtuft)  com- 
prcfacntiiTcocaii,  aa  bearing  the  relaliuu  of  etjualiti/^  or  pruportioui 
to  other  states  of  mind,  which  contttitutvoth^rabHtraet  notions  of 
the  same  species,  mathematics  would  not  merely  bare  lost  their 
certainty ;  but  there  could  not,  in  tnith,  hare  been  uny  tiucb  sci- 
ence as  mathematics. 

>'  The  iitlclltctual  analyns,  which  appears  to  nie  tu  constitute 
so  important  a  |>Brt  of  the  science  of  mind,  is  nothing  ni(»re  than 
the  aucccsaive  defclopcment,  in  applicattoQ  to  tbe  various  mccital 
plicuomcna,  of  I hui  feeling  of  etjUH'aU'nct,  or  comj>rc/ienrivai<M, 
which  is  not  confined  to  the  mathematical  notions  of  mimber  und 
quantilj/,  (ihinigli,  from  the  greater  simplloity  of  thesr,  thetr  equal- 
ity or  pruportion  may  be  more  accurately  distinguished,)  but  ex- 
tended to  every  thought  andfetlwg  which  tte  regard  as  amtptex  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  almost  every  thought  and  feeling  of  which  Ibvtniud 
is  susceptible.  We  coinpajc  rirtucwith  virttic,  lalcfil  witli  lalent, 
not,  indeed,  with  the  eaoto  prcciuun,  but  certainly  in  the  B.-tni*.v 
manner,  and  with  tha  eamo  feeling  of  pro|Kirtt()n,  wa  wg  compare 
intelli^ctually  one  angle  with  another ;  and  we  aalc,  What  ideas 
are  involved  in  our  complex  uotiont*  of  religion  and  gwcrnmeni, 
with  ng  strong  u  feeling  that  a  iiumlier  of  ideas  arc  virtually  In- 
volved or  comprehended  in  thcim,  as  wlien  we  ask.  How  often  the 
square  of  two  is  repeatnl  in  the  cube  ufMX. 

''  Analysie,  then,  in  tbc  Science  of  Mind,  you  will  |ierccirc,  is 
founded  wholly  on  the  fecting  of  Velation  which  one  etato  of  mind 
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ntaM  to  us  to  bw  to  ot)i«r  almtes  of  niod,  u  vomprebeBHiis  cf 
Uwn ;  but,  white  tku  Beeming-  complexity  is  felt,  it  i»  the  luae 
ihiog^  to  onr  anolTvis,  as  if  tlw  mmplexily,  iastcAd  of  being  rir^ 
(uaI  and  relative  ouly,  were  absolute  and  real>  It  may  be  objectr 
«d  to  tJbe  npplieatioa  of  the  term  attalgtU  to  the  Science  of  Mind, 
that  it  in  a  term,  wbich  its  etjuiolngr  sboim,  an  I  have  alxeulj'  ad- 
mitted, to  be  bnmmird  fnax  matter,  anil  to  coure^i  aa  applied  te 
the  niind,  a  aotioii  in  some  <l^rec  difftmst  Uoxa  it*  ctyaDolc^cal 
wuse-  But  this  in  an  objection  vhich  toay  he  urged,  with  at  leaat 
equnl  force,  tgkinst  ererr  len»,  or  almoat  erory  term,  of  our  iri- 
ence.  lu  our  want  of  a  pi-culiar  DHrtapk]r«val  languagcr  we  are 
obliged  in  this,  tm  io  crery  other  caaet  to  borrow  a  metapkysical 
language  rrom  tJte  material  vorld  ;  and  we  are  very  naturally  M 
to  itpeak  of  menul  cautjiotition  and  aaalifs'u,  since,  to  tbc  Bind 
which  feeln  ifae  reUtion  of  equiralcnce  or  cmuprehetuiTeoets,  it 
is  prMittcly  the  tame  thing  as  if  our  idcaa  and  eoiotioiMi  that  re- 
Milt  from  fi>rmer  idcaa  and  vniutions,  and  are  fel  by  us  at  if  io- 
miring  theae  in  one  complex  whole,  couM  be  nctunlly  dif  idrd  ia- 
to  the  •epttrate  element*  whivh  uppear  to  119  llitt*  virtually  er  n- 
Utivcly  to  be  inrnprchended  in  them."  * 


No*eC. 

"  Man  is  placed/'  snya  Dr  Bmwn,  in  hin  Fourteenth  I^cturet "  u 
it  has  been  truly  said,  om  a  point,  between  two  infinities, — the  in- 
finitely-jTMi,  and  the  infinitely  /ilHe.  It  may  be  an  extravagftut 
itpeciilfttiau,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,— but  it  '»  not  a&»- 
Ivlelif  atnurd,  Xa  suppcuM?,  that  in  the  unlioundcd  nysteiii  of  iiaturr, 
there  may  be  beiogf,  tu  wliusc  vieiim  tlie  wliulv  plitnctary  nlteod- 
antsofcoeh  separate  ftun.whieh  tousappeartorerolreat  di»taacv> 
w>  immenie,  may  yet  seem  hot  one  smaU  eeheaim  niatf, — in  the 
same  manner,  aa  to  IIidm!  iuiiniiitniliir,  wliutic  existeocx'  nod  suc- 
GBseiFo  generations  hud  been  altogether  unknown  to  raau,  tilt  the 
miBcroBcope  created  them,  as  it  were,  to  his  feeble  xight, — and 
whirli.  (wrhnpit,  are  mighty  animaht  compared  nilli  races  of  beings 
still  mure  minute,  thut  are  constantly  lirinj;  in  our  presence,  and 
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)vt  destined  never  to  be  kDOvn  to  us, — thoK  bodies,  which  to  iw 
toem  one  smsM  cohesivu  mras,  inxr  ajipuor  iwpnrutod  b^  distaacmt 
niatwel^  as  great,  as  to  us  are  lliatt  of  the  planets.  That  \i0it, 
iite^'a  hodg,  nliould  pMs  fraJjr  tbraigii  a  ouias  of  solid  enrrtul,  is 
reKwdcd  by  iu  ae  k  sort  of  phygiciil  Konder ;  and  y«t  it  ia  <u  frum 
iiDpoa6ibl«,  tliat  between  tiie  atoms  which  cumpow  this  appannt- 
)y  solid  RikSH,  whole  uations  of  lirin^  beings  may  be  dweJling,  aiid 
excrciaitjg  tbcir  mutual  vorks  of  pcacx:or  bostilitj';  while,  pcr- 
h«pe,  if  philosophy  can  be  pxcrcisud,  in  brains  of  such  intiaitesi- 
mal  itirneiiKioiiH,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  oiir  i-joaraer  nrgaiia,  th« 
Doturr  of  the  iitoois  or  dintaiit  worlds  iiround  them,  may  be-  dtri- 
diog,  with  mdlcss  absurdities,  the  PlolcmivB  Mid  Aristotle?  of  th« 
little  republics.  We  hav<.-  a]|  su  much  of  tho  nuttirc  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Brobdignag,  that  a  iiuppfltkition  of  thia  Iiind,— which  i«, 
perhapis  truly  in  ttHclf  not  u  very  probuble  onci^-yet  appears  (o 
U8  much  more  improbable  than  it  really  iij.  We  amilc,  as  r«oog- 
niiriiig  our  own  nature,  when  the  sorereigD  of  that  country  of 
giants  in  reprefH-iited  liy  the  niofit  unfortunate,  or  rather  the  mmt 
fortunate,  of  all  vnyngcrs,  as  "  tiimtng  to  bis  first  mioister,  whu 
waited  behind  bint  with  a  white  fitaff,  near  a«  tall  as  the  rnoin- 
mast  of  tlio  Hoyul  .Siivpriiigii,  and  olKorviiig  how  contemptible  a 
thing  wiu  human  grandeur,  which  conhl  he  mimiclietl  by  »iich  iii> 
sacts.  '  And  yet,'  said  he,  '  I  dare  engagci  tliosc  creatures  bars 
their  titles  and  diatinctionH  nf  honour;  the^  L-ontrire  their  nests 
and  burrows,  that  tliey^Tall  houseti  and  rities  ;  they  make  a  figore 
in  drcs^  tind  equipiif)^' ;  they  Inve,  thuy  tight,  they  dispute)  they 
vhcut,  they  htitray-*"  And  wc  fully  enter  into  the  dilficulty  which 
the  Savons  uf  the  country,  who  had  all  agreed  that  the  new-dis- 
covered taimiil  could  not  hare  been  produced  according  to  the  re- 
gular laws  of  nature,  must  have  found  in  giving  him  a  namot 
*■'  One  of  them  seemed  to  think  tha.t  I  might  b«  an  embryo,  or 
abortive  bJrth.  But  this  opinion  was  rojiectMl  by  t>ie  other  two, 
who  uWrrcd  my  linihs  to  t*c  perfect  and  Jini^hed)  and  that  I  liail 
lired  several  years,  as  was  manifest  from  my  beard,  the  stumps 
whereof  tiicy  plainly  discovere*!  through  a  niagni^inggluss.  They 
would  not  allow  me  to  lie  x  dwarf,  because  my  littlencKn  was  be- 
yond till  degrees  of  compiirisoit ;  for  tlie  ffucen's  favourita  dwarf, 
the  tniailcst  ever  known  in  thiU  kingdoni,  was  near  thirty  feet 
high.    After  much  debate,  they  concluded  unanimoitsly,  that  1 
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wu  onlf  relplum  teidcalh,  which  x»  inl«rpn>tC(I  litcnlly  tnttis  mi- 
Iwrv;  adelcnoiwuianexacdfagreeabletothe  tntKlcrn  pliilcnophy- 
of  EiOrofir,  wbcsc  profenoni  dUunug  the  oU  cvaAioD  of  wxult 
caunti  wbcreb]'  the  followcra  of  Aristotle  euUvuvtiurvil  in  ram  t» 
diifcuiw  their  ignorance,  have  laventcd  this  nuntlcrful  solution  of 
all  (lificultira,  tu  Um  uatpcaliahle  idranoeineat  of  huuiau  know- 


Not«D. 

Dr  Brown,  In  his /'i/lALtv/urr,  ImaatatodtWith  great  diftt'inci- 
Bcn,  the  relation  «f  mailer  to  fimc  ontl  fpncc  "  We  luay  cowidtf 
tnatter,"  »y«  li«,  "  <tiiii)ilf  as  it  exists  in  space,  or  as  il  exitU  m 
riiw.  Any  ntbtiUuiCL'  ooo»idereii  ns.  it  exiats  iu  jrjiace,  is  the  mere 
Dame  which  ounwlrcs  give  tu  the  covxiHteuoo  uf  &  tnultitadc  of 
bodie*,  Mioilw  iu  aalurt,  or  diHimtlHr,  in  apparent  continuity; 
ctmrndeml  as  it  txitls  in  lime,  it  is  that  which  is  affected  bf  the 
piriiir  change*  of  utWr  bodica,  or  which  itself  produces  a  change  of 
eotne  sort  io  otlic^r  bodies.  Aa  iteaitis  m  sjiacc,  therefore^  we  iiMiairc 
into  itaoom/jonJfOn ,-  or,  ib  other  words,  eudeaFOur  to  diacercr  whut 
are  tlie  vlfiii>.iil»ry  liodii^t  (hsit  <ri>nxiKt  iri  the  xjnict  whidi  it  u«cu- 
pim;  and  that  are  all  which  wc  truly  consiilcr,  wlico  we  think  tlut 
wc  are  cutwidrring  t)ie  cuupounrl  nu.  une  diatiact  body.  Asiiw 
itlsM  /MW,  veintiuirc  \Rto  \i^ ntcejaihilHiiJ  at  il.i  powers;  or, in 
other  wards,  vadearour  In  trace  all  t)ii>  SLTics  of  prior  aiiil  sulse* 
quent  (hanges,  of  which  its  presence  fflnnsan  intermediate  link." 

The  reldtii'ii  uf  idtai  to  iiiite  i^i  nisu  nt^iCcil  by  Ur  BrowDi  in 
ditfcTcnt  pnrts  of  hia  writiii;;*,  with  much  ditftinctncgs  ;  but  the 
relation  cf  ideas  to  space  he  has  etated  very  vaguely,  ormther.lie 
lias  spoken  as  if  they  never  tccmrd  t<>  hare  any  rctiilion  to  sfoa 
at  all.  This,  however,  ia  ixrtitinly  a  miHtake.  Doua  nut  tbo  ap- 
pearance of  culuiir,  (not  to  niiMititin  other  example^,)  though  allow- 
ed by  every  one  tc  be  merely  an  idea,  xrem  to  be  cuujoiued  with 
the  coloured  object  ? 

Our  ideas,  it  is  trtiv,  iire  often  iu  the  Iiiglieitt  de^r«e  faint  and 
volatile  ;  but  even  in  these  cases,  1  imagine,  they  hnve  a  seemng 
liiutence  in  ^ace.  ulthmigli  their  aeeming  existence  in  any  parti- 
cular pari  of  it  mny  he  only  for  a  moment*  It  would  strike  aii 
Winary  ptRwu,  indeed,  m  aiutost  »  iJiit  centradiction  to  be  told, 
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that  an  iilea— or  any  ihiiijf  whatsoct'er — inay  esiit,  and  yet  exi«t 
no  f(-'A(ir. 

Pcrhnp*,  liowerer,  H  may  be  thouglit,  tint  if  ideas  stem  to  ex- 
ist ill  8])aiw,  tlivy  miigt  do  m  in  reality,  mid  Mnsecjuently  )ia?e  an 
flfYtia/  cxiHtcnix  in  it.  Tlic  same  mnark  may  lie  :i[»]i]h>(1  t.i»  their 
tcainvf;  ealm»ion  had  leaning  (^mplcxili/,  fur  all  ilii-sc  parti I'ttlars 
arc  inuipiirably  eoiiticctcd ;  and  bencc,  it  wny  be  inforr«d,  that 
the  mind,  tu  which  idt^aa  btlcng,  must  be  extended,  txmpUx,  and 
Kti  a-rupaut  of  space. 

These,  liowi-vcr,  arc  hy  no  means  lef^itimatc  iiiti:rcnct%,  anil  wero 
they  ciiibnured,  wuulil  involve  tlic  sulijvcC  in  ten  tbousand  times 
more  mystery  than  erer ;  for,  let  us  attend  to  the  cnn!ie<)iienit.-8. 
I  stmid  <iii  tlie  siiinniit  of  n  Infty  nKiitntain,  and  ohtiiin,  liy  stglit,  an 
idea  or  appcnraucc  of  colour,  which  seeins  t«  be  extended  qvot  the 
|)rcH,iigi(>uttex]iiLiiKc  which  in  before  me.  ]s  thiR  idt'a  only  apjui' 
rciiflij  cxtendcil,  u^r  is  it  r«dly  wj  ?  If  only  apparenthf  ext^-niled, 
\vc  have  all  the:  cvidi:iia-  which  tbc  cjisu  will  admit,  thnt  in  vvtry 
instance  the  extension  of  nur  ideas  is  only  apparent.  But  if  really 
extt'iidvd,  wfacrp,  I  wotdd  8sli,  la  this  v:(1endt>d  idea  i-cmtuined? 
Adinittinji;  that  the  mind  is  not  only  cstoiidcil,  but  extended  over 
the  wliole  biHiy, — and  surely  no  materialirt  will  require  a  more 
Jiberal  adiiiisdoii, — yul  how  cau  a  being,  extended  only  afeivfut, 
contHiri  ui  idra  wliicli  is  diffused  over  several  iunJrrtI  ttiKore 
milea  f  It  is  of  iin  use  to  nllr^,  that  the  idea  is  not  original,  hut 
itcqjiirfd;  for  the  diHicuIty  is  the  siiiin!  in  either  case;  neither 
will  it  avail  to  allej^  lliat  its  ditferent  parts  may  be  reccivH  intu 
the  niind  in  succcssivu  ;  for  if  it  Ite  wliat  it  aeenis,  tht-  whole  is  iii 
Ilie  mind  at  the  same  instant.  Neither  will  it  letituvcthcditiiailty 
to  instnimte,  that  perhup  the  idea  may  be  n)lled  ht  J'Med  up  in 
the  mind  ;  and  that,  tK.'iiig  of  very  lint:-  texture,  it  m:iy  be  tram- 
med itiln  a  small  compass;  for  if  it  be  what  it  seems,  it  is  not 
Joldai  up,  hut  spread  oitU  In  sliort,  the  ujaterialist  hae  no  other 
wny  taaroid  the  mo)$t  cgregiutDtnliMirdttii-v,  than  to  mnintitin,  nut 
only  that  the  mind  is  extended  over  t}ie  whole  body,  but  that  it 
[losse.-tnes  the  wonderful  farnlty  of  sfillyinc  out  of  the  boflynltugc- 
"thcr.  and  d'Jfuxiiig  itself  over  every  pvrtiou  of  extcueivoj  whi{;li 
fail*  nndcr  it«  observation. 

And  hero  I  e^uuvt  help  remarking,  tlmt  tlie  phenoRipna  of  tia« 
•lure,  uUiu  rightly  cou^idcrcd,  often  ^irc  tjic  infist  decisive  supf 
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port  to  prindpt<».  which',  at  fir«t  sight,  they  itmn  to  threaten  with 
conplete  Bitbversioii.  The  ascent  of  smoke,  for  iostiDMj  appcan 
at  fiimt  ugbt  to  be  utterly  coutrary  to  the  law  of  gravitniionj 
and  jvt,  wh«a  ilui^  conMiU:red>  it  i«  oae  of  the  motU  inleKM* 
iag  exaniplM  of  that  kvr>  The  cxiBtcoce  of  double  tides  in  tlic 
oceao  appear*,  at  6nt  tight,  l»  be  utterly  contrary  to  the  taooo's 
attnu-tioD  ;  Mid  ynt,  when  duly  conitidcrad,  it  i«  one  of  tiw  must 
iotcKsting  examples  of  that  attnctiua.  And,  iu  like  raaaner, 
the  semtHft  cxlc/twttt  and  teeming  cam}4exilif  uf  i(lew>  aud  thctr 
trrmnpi  to  ocenpy  tpnee,  appear,  at  fir«t  sif;ht,  to  be  iittcrlf  con- 
trary to  Uh!  mind's  Hpiritiialitj^ ;  and  yet.  when  duly  comnderodr 
it  vill  bo  fouml)  I  am  pcraiadod,  by  every  competent  judge,  to 
he  one  of  the  ntMt  iutcrctting  prooCi  of  ita  epiritoality  which  it 
i«  powibte  to  obtain. 


NoUiE. 


The  nature  uf  causation  nmy  be  state<l  more  parti<:ular)y  tlian 
in  the  text,  an  follows : — 

I.  A  OHMC  is  Homcthtnf;,  af)er  which  some  other  thing  bus  token 
place.  When  two  things  happm  at  the  same  iustant,  tlic  one  is 
nerer  styled  the  nuw  o(  the  other.  Eten  what  arc  styled  ^no/ 
caMta,  are  thingSj  f{ftcr  which  other  (hin;^  take  place*  A  final 
cftii«c  •«  the  (/rwj^  whicha  person  ha«  in  view  in  doing  Boncthing, 
and  of  course  tniiat  exist  before  he  does  it. 

«.  A  fflUfte  is  soincthinij,  after  irliii-h,  iftON^h  nothing  elte  had 
6een,  (if  wc  except  prcJimiuBry  coa(]itiDDs,)aome  other  thinjif  had 
taken  plai'i-.  ■  An  objett  is  never  deemed  the  cause  of  any  tktnK> 
unless — with  the  exception  of  priftimimu-y  i-onditions — it  inctude 
erery  thing  ruquiBito  to  its  tahiog  placu.  It  may  sonietimcit,  in* 
deod,  be  denominated  its  causci  as  wc  often  6{i«ili  loustly  and  in- 
correctly ;  but,  in  BtrictnesB  of  speechj  it  cauuot  be  regarded  as 
thtjtttl  cause,  but  only  a  parltiil  one. 

3.  Some,  porbapa,  nould  rxmntdcr  a  third  ingredient  as  induded 
in  a  cauite — ita  being  »onietbinf(,  wilJiaul  which  same  other  thing 
had  not  taken  pkcii.  A  ]wr«oii,  fur  vxampli?,  feels  a  sensation  cf 
heat,  and  flnda  that  it  takes  place  a/ler  the  presence  of  (ire,  the 
preecscc  of  a  table^  the  presence  uf  books,  the  presence  of  diaita. 
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Sic.,  nnd  ful  Ote  fin;  ahne  i»  rc^nrded  u  the  cause  of  liisseusation  ; 
and  th«  reason  seetus  tu  be,  that  it  b  Homethiug  n'il/nml  which  he 
had  nut  felt  the  sensation,  vrhJlc  without  the  otbi'r  arttcln  lie 
voiild  have  felt  it. 

Thi«  [Kirticular,  hnwprer,  I  iinaginv,  is  nut  nn  ingredient  in 
cTiusatioii,  biit  iDcr«ly  a  cionsM|Uotici!  of  its  opcratiou,  airoiding  ta 
the  present  coDstitiitiou  iif  nature.  If  it  be  iuHHted  ont  however* 
u  an  ioj^rcdicDt,  n  cau«e  may  bo  di'tinoil  thus: — Somcifting  after 
which  some  other  thing  kas  token  place,  betides  n'kicb,  tAongk  iti>< 
tiing  die  had  heen,  (^if  tse  cJCcpt  prcUmtnarif  coiuiiiiomi,)  it  had 
latvM  piace,  and  withoHt  tvhich  it  had  not  taken  place- 


NotcF. 


It  riftv  Iw  proper  to  nicntioit,  that  it  is  only  by  experieiKe  we 
fiaa  discover  whnt  objects  and  Bertinim  are  cnnHialciiit,  nccording  to 
the<wnstitutioii  of  nature  i  and  nlm  whitt  nkjects  and  aetinnsare  iu- 
contiit«nt,acoi'irdin^  to  the  constitution i>f  natunr.  lutlepcndunt- 
Ijr  of  all  experience,  any  object,  for  aught  wc  know,  may  be  con- 
aisteiit  witli  any  nrtion  vliatever.  T\ii»  u  well  wtated  by  Hune 
in  one  of  his  Eaaaya. 

"  I  shall  venture  to  affirm,"  says  Hume,  "  as  a  ^nemi  pro- 
position, whtih  admits  of  no  exi'eptiun,  thattlie  kcofriedgeof  this 
relation  ia  n<rt,  in  any  instaocD,  attained  by  rfasoiiing  a  jtriari; 
but  arisen  entirely  from  ex]>erieucc,  when  u-c  find  that  any  parti- 
.  eular  olij^rta  are  constantly  coujuin^d  with  oiioh  other.  I^t  ao 
I  abject  be  pn>»rntcd  to  a  niau  of  ever  so  Htrong  natural  reaimi  and 
abilities,  if  timt  object  be  entirely  now  to  liim,  he  will  uut  be 
able,  by  the  most  accurate  cxftmioatioa  of  it«  sensible  qualities,  to 
ditcoTcr  any  of  its  cauaes  or  effects.  Adaru,  though  his  rational 
bcultiuit  lie  supposed,  at  tltt*  titv  first,  entirely  ptrfect,  could  not 
hare  inferred  from  tlie  iluidily  und  tranHparcncy  of  water,  that  It 
would  suffocate  him  ;  or  from  the  lijijht  and  warintli  of  fire,  that 
it  would  consume  him.  No  object  ever  riiftonverii,  by  tlii>  ^ualiticH 
which  appear  to  the  senneif,  either  the  cuusc-h  which  produced  it, 
or  the  effects  which  will  arise  from  it ;  nor  can  our  reason,  unatt- 
Mstcd  by  experience,  ever  draw  any  inference  concerning  real  ex- 
istence and  matter  of  fact." 
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"  TliM  propMitisQ,  ihat  taiaea  and  rfrvit  are  dUcova^tU,  oat 
ty  mmm,  but  hif  cxptrifHce,  will  readily  be  ailiaitlcd  *?itli  regard 
lo  aodi  ohJMts  1*  vf  remember  to  have  once  Imwo  altoj^ther  na- 
liimvrn  to  us :  niuce  wo  mu«t  lx>  ceiwciotM  aC  thf  utter  iniiinKly 
wltiiji  wc  then  lay  nndcr,  of  forctdliiig  wliac  would  arise  froiii 
tlicm.  I'rtscnt  two  smootli  piccva  of  tnarlitc  to  &  man  wlio  hae  no 
tincture  of  njituriil  phiIo«ophy  ;  h«  will  never  tlificArcr  that  tlicv 
wilt  adhen?  togvtiier  in  tuch  a  niaouLT  as  to  rvqiilru  grt^t  runt]  to 
M|M)rotc  Uiem  in  a  direct  line,  while  tlicjr  mofce  so  small  a  rcsi^t- 
anee  to  a  lateral  ))remore-  Such  e^nts  as  bear  tittle  analog  to 
thrcoininoii  course  of  naltinf,  arv  atfio  readily  oonleased  to  be  boowi^ 
iiiily  by  irxpvricnce ;  nor  do«  any  man  iinagine  that  tlie  fX|>liwii>n 
of  gunjMwdcr,  or  the  attraction  of  a  loudstonc,  could  crcr  be  dis- 
cnrfr«d  by  ar^menU  a  priori.  In  like  manner,  wh«n  an  effect  is 
stipfKwed  to  depend  upon  lui  intricate  inachitiery  or  secret  «tnic- 
ture  of  puts,  v«  make  do  difficulty  in  attrilfuting  all  oar  kooV' 
ledg«  of  it  to  ezpcrience.  Who  will  aMort,  that  l»e  can  gWv  the 
ultiinato  reason,  why  milk  or  bread  is  proper  nourishment  for  a 
man,  oot  for  a  lion  or  tiger  ? 

"  But  the  same  truth  may  nut  appear  nt  first  ej)i;bt  to  hare  tbQ 
sano  pirtdp&cc  vith  rcfi^ard  to  tventa,  which  have  become  familiar 
to  us  from  our  first  appcaranire  in  the  world,  which  bcAr  a  dow 
»nalii^y  to  the  whole  course  uf  nature,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
depend  on  the  simple  qualities  of  objects>  without  any  secret 
structure  of  parts-  We  ar«  npt  to  imagine,  that  wc  eould  disco- 
ver these  elfects  by  the  mere  operation  of  our  rea»nn,  witliout  cx- 
perteDCe.  We  fiwcyj  that  were  we  brought  on  a  Kuddi^n  into  t}iia 
world,  we  could  at  first  hava  inferred,  that  one  billianl-biiJI  would 
eommunicate  motion  to  auothor  upon  impulse ;  and  that  W6  need- 
.  ltd  not  toliave  waited  for  the  event,  in  order  lo  prououuL-c  nitbcet^ 
tttitity  eoncerninj;  it.  Sudi  is  the  iniluenee  of  cu&tom,  that,  wliere 
it  i>t  stroDffCst,  it  not  only  coders  our  natural  ignoraoce,  but  even 
conceals  itself,  and  seems  iioC  to  take  place,  tnorcly  bceause  it  ia 
found  in  the  highest  degree. 

"  But  bo  cuuvinco  us,  that  alt  tho  laws  of  naturct  and  all  the 
opcratiotw  of  bodies,  without  exceptioiij  are  knoifn  only  by  cxpo^ 
riencv  ;  the  following  rellcrtions  ini\y  perba|ts  (ulTiee.  Were  any 
object  presented  to  us,  and  we  were  required  to  jirunoiiDoe  con- 
cerning the  eiFcct  which  will  result  from,  it,  without  oonaitltiag 
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Hwit  observatMD;  iifUr  what  raanner.  I  lM>ji(>ecli  you,  mint  tlx! 
ni!iifl  |>ro(«c(i  m  tliU  ojieritUijii  ?  IL  iiiUHt  iiiiviit,  or  ima^inr, 
flftUiu  event  wliicU  it  iiscribce  tu  Il»c  <ilijc.<ct  a»  its  effect;  aii<i  it  is 
plain  that  t)ii.'*  invcntiftR  must  Le  entirely  arltilrary.  The  mind 
can  never  po!!sibly  fiiiil  the  t;fl«ct  tit  tin,-  »u{i|in»i,il  catnc,  by  tlie 
moat  accaratc  scrutinj  ami  examination.  For  tlic  effect  i«  tntaUy 
tliffcrcut  frotn  the  caiuci  and  con»c<iueutly  i?an  nevci'  be  di«:ovcr<M) 
in  it.  M(iti«iij  in  tlw  aciMiiil  billinrd-liall,  i«  n  fjuilo  di*liiirt  event 
from  mottoo  in  ttitr  tirst;  aor  is  tbcrc  nny  thing  in  Uicunctoau^ 
grat  the  KinalK'ftt  liint  of  the  other.  A  stnne,  or  piece  of  metal 
raised  into  the  air,  und  left  irithout  any  fiti)>|iort,  immediately 
falk.  But,  to  coQsidiT  the  iiiattLT  a  priori,  ik  there  any  tliiu^  in 
tim  situation  which  can  beget  the  idea  of  a  downirard,  rather  tlinu 
an  ujiwurd,  or  any  other  unotiou,  in  the  stone  or  uivtul  ? 

"  And  M  the  (irat  iina;^niitton  or  iiivcjition  of  a  pttrlTciilar  ef- 
fect, in  all  oatunJ  operdtiouH,  is  arbitrar}',  whero  we  cousult  not 
experience ;  an  Diiut  we  also  eateem  the  aii])pnae<l  tic  »r  cniinex- 
iuu  between  the  cauae  and  effect  which  l>iMd.->  tliem  tO);etlK-i',  and 
renders  it  ini|iiwmbIo,  iJiat  iiuy  other  effect  eould  result  frum  tlie 
operatioi  of  that  cause.  When!  see,  for  instance,  a  billiard-hall 
iiioviug  in  a  strsugltt  line  towards  another,  even  auppoac  tiiiit  inn  in 
the  necond  ball  should  by  accident  be  suggested  to  mo  as  the  re- 
«alt  uf  tlimr  contact  or  impiltte,  may  I  not  conceive,  that  a.  hun- 
dred diflcrent  events  mi^'ht  an  well  follow  from  that  cause  ?  May 
not  both  thG»e  balls  remain  at  absolute  rest  ?  May  not  the  first 
baJI  return  in  a  straight  line,  or  lea])  off  from  thn  iicrond  in  nny 
line  or  direction  ?  Ail  these  i^iipjiosittons  :ire  cun»istent  and  eon- 
ceirablc*  Why  tlivn  ahodd  ivc  Rirc  the  pTcfcrcnce  to  one>  which 
it  no  more  consistent  or  conceivable  than  the  reet?  All  our  rea- 
soDings,  ti  priori,  will  never  be  sble  to  show  us  any  foundolion  for 
this  prercrencc. 

*'  ]»  a  wi>rd,  then,  every  ctFect  is  a  distinct  event  from  its 
cause.  It  could  not,  tlieri-fore,  be  discovered  in  the  cause  ;  and 
the  first  inveution  or  conception  of  it,  «  prmri,  must  Im!  entirely 
arbitrary.  And  even  after  it  is  suggestetl,  the  conjunction  of  it 
with  the  cnuso  must  appear  ecjuaJly  arbitrary  j  since  lliere  aj«  al- 
ways ni.iny  other  clTeclVi'whicli,  to  reason,  must  seem  fully  as  con- 
»»t«Dt  und  natural.     In  VHin,  tberefbre,  shntiM  we  pretend  to  de* 
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lennioe  my  iiiikIc  event,  ur  inrcr  anjr  cnuse  or  effect,  witliout  iW 
aatistaitcc  of  oUcrvation  antl  experience. 

**  Henoe  we  tDijr  dioeoTcr  the  reu«n,  why  no  pltiloaop)H^r,  vko 
»  nUotut  Mid  mu^t.  hu  ercr  pretcndwl  to  ssMga  tliu  ultimate 
cuiw  of  mj  natural  operation,  or  to  show  distractly  tlic  action  of 
that  pDiref,  whidi  jxxmIuccs  auy  »uig1e  effect  ia  tbe  uaiverM.  It 
is  <»nf«M«il,  tluit  the  utmtMtt  rtfort  of  hunuui  reaHti  ia,  to  rtwIiKv 
the  principln  prucluctin'  of  natuni  plwnooiena  to  a  greater  aim* 
plicitf,  and  to  rcsoJvc  the  nuwy  |)articular  effects  into  a  Anr  ge- 
neral cauMs,  by  ueauM  of  rea*iMiuig«  fnm  aDology,  csperieuMh 
aaJoliwrratifln.  Botat  to  thcauiwaorthew.gi!a«fa]caiiMa,w* 
■kfliiid  in  rain  attempt  their  discorery ;  nor  shall  we  ever  be  aUe 
to  ■aliflfy  ouraeires  by  any  particular  explicatioo  of  tht-jca.  Thaw 
u)tin»t«  iiiriiigs  and  prindplc^  aie  totally  abut  up  from  humaa 
ettriodty  and  inquiry.  Elasticity,  gravity,  cohesion  of  part^  com- 
maucartwa  ot  motion  by  iinpalse ;  these  arc  probably  the  ultimate 
riiilin  and  priDciploi  wbidi  m  kImII  ever  dtsoopor  in  nature ;  and 
we  roiiy  Mtpcm  oiir»f1re«  rtflicii^iitly  happy,  if,  by  nt'nirntrt  intfonj 
and  reaiunitig,  we  can  tracv  up  the  |iaTticubtr  plxmomeDa  to,  or 
near  to,  theae  general  principles.  The  most  perfect  philowpphy  of 
tbe  oataral  kind  only  staves  olf  our  ignoruucv  a  little  loogvr ;  as 
perhaps  the  must  perfect  philosophy  of  the  moral  or  metapfayaical 
kind  MTTM  only  to  dincover  Ltrger  portiona  of  it.  Thus  tlte  tAt- 
■erriilioii  of  human  Mindneu  and  weakncen  in  the  reaultof  sU  phi* 
iMophy,  and  meelt  us,  at  every  turn,  in  spteofourendeammto 
atudff  ur  avcnd  iu 

"  Nor  ia  geometry,  when  taken  into  the  assintanoo  of  natnnl 
pbiloeophy,  ever  able  to  remedy  tliis  defect,  or  lead  ua  into  tbe 
knowledj^e  M  ultimate  cntisen,  by  all  that  accuracy  of  reawniag 
for  which  it  is  m  justly  celebrated.  Kverypnrt  nrmixod  math^ 
matics  proci-«ds  upon  the  ituppoMtiun,  that  certain  laws  are  esta* 
blisbed  by  nature  in  bcr  operations  ;  and  abstract  reaaonings  are 
employed,  either  to  assist  experieon;  in  the  discorctry  of  these  lavi, 
or  to  det<!nninc  thoir  inAiieiK^e  in  )>articuliu' instances,  where  it 
depcoda  upon  any  precise  degree  of  distance  or  quantity.  Thiu, 
it  in  a  law  of  motion,  diacovercd  by  experience,  that  the  moment 
or  forcft  of  any  body  in  inotion  is  in  the  compound  ratio  or  pr«- 
portiun  of  itn  solid  contenis  and  its  velocity  ;  niid  coosequeotly. 
that  a  Bmall  force  may  remove  t}ie  greatest  obstacle,  or  raise  the 
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gnattHt  'Tei^lit,  if  by  any  ooiitrirancc  or  mucliiiitrjr  we  an  in- 
cresiae  Urn  n^Iodty  of  that  furcc,  so  as  lt>  make  if  an  uverniatdi  fui- 
its  mitajfoniAt.  Gconiutry  nsststa  ua  in  tlie  application  of  this  law, 
by  ^viiig  us  the  jiiitt  dinienuonsi  of  all  the  parts  ami  fij>;»rcs  trhicli 
oui  cntvr  into  any  species  of  miu'liine  :  but  »ttll  l)ic  discovery  nf 
the  law  itneir  in  owing  merely  to  cxpcricnfie ;  and  &II  t]ic  abstntt-t 
T«asr>ain^  in  the  world  fiould  never  lead  ns  one  step  toward  tlie 
kiiowlt'di^  of  it-  When  we  r«a8«n  a  jwrnri,  iind  tfO[isid>ur  merely 
any  ahjeet  or  fiiUBe,  as  it  nppULrs  to  the  mind,  independent  of  alt 
vbBerirationi  it  never  cutdd  suggest  to  tis  tlio  notion  of  any  difttioct 
object.  MUih  as  iu  otfuct ;  niucit  \ess  sliow  us  the  iusopamlili!  nnd 
inviolable  ciiiMitrxlon  bvtu'^cn  tlicin.  A  man  inuiitt  be  vury  sagu- 
ri<nM>  who  cnulil  diacxivcr  by  rcAaoning,  tliiU  irrystaJ  is  the  effect 
of  heat,  and  ice  of  c«ld,  uHthi>ut  being  previously  Hetiu^ntedwitti 
tliv  oiteeation  of  these  (jiialitietk" 


NotoG. 


If  tlie  doctrine  Iw  admittvd,  that  fnwcr  is  tlic  etmnhlimcy  of  tlic 
^?i«if  of  tliiufjfl  witli  Ibcir  jicr/onning  ucliom,  ne  luiiy  caaily  cx- 
{diiLii  a  Tariety  of  facts  w1ii*^'li  niuny  pbilii:t<iplier»>  iirc  il ii^|iui«><l  to 
r[';;;HrLl  iih  ultimate  truths,  and  consequently  a&  incnpabte  of  ex> 
plaoatioii. 

I.  How  comca  it  to  juise,  that  thouj;h  the  coniinoo  people  be- 
lieve tlint  an  object's  jterforming  an  action  is  a  proof  af  its  poa««»' 
ing  piiwcr,  yet  timt  its  [losseiising  pnwcr  is  no  proof  of  ita  perform- 
inf;  the  action  ?  This  (jTii'stian  i^  i-ii»ily  itiittwenni.  An  objcct'n 
performing  an  action  implies,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  cbm,  tlio 
coti.iixlrncif  of  Ihc!  act  inn  with  the  being  tif  the  object ;  but  the  be- 
ing of  the  object  certainly  tloi.-s  not  imply  lliu  iiction')«  being  |H.*r- 
formi!d<  If  a  hnrac  draw  a  ton  wci^-Iit.  his  doin^  so  im|iliG»i  in  tlic 
very  nuturo  of  tho  case,  the  eonsiitenct)  of  the  action  with  his 
tieinfr;  but  Kurcly  his  being  doea  not  imply  bis  drauinj;  tbnl 
weight. 

2>  How  comes  it  to  paaa  tliat  the  common  pooptc  believe  that, 
in  many  cast's,  tbcy  pcrceir«  the  powers  of  tilings  cxttirnni  loilh 
their  ver^cyetf  This  i|ii[?stic>n  Is  alto  easily  ansu'ered.  They 
(wrccive,  tii  mAny  osts.  witli  their  very  eyes,  lite  canxulair^  of 
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Ullage  «xt«rDa)  with  tlieir  performing  vnrious  adion-i.  At  lease 
thry  piTi'cive  this  witlt  lltcir  vyvs  ns  much  as  tlity  iK^rcuivp  the 
rxU-niKl  (luit);4  tlicniK'li'**.  In  both  naea,  intleeil,  tlicrc  are  ttt- 
Uici  previous  habits  of  mocuitioa  nH|uisi(o :  but  in  both  cms 
iheav  proniHM  holtita  are  unknuim  totlie  oonunOD  ]Woptc,iiinI  vu 
BoaMi|iKBtl}'  onrloDknl  by  thviii. 

S.  How  miam  It  to  (nus  that  the  cmntnoB  pot^itc  bulwrc  thatl 
pnnr  (a  wit  n  rabHamee,  but  Boraelhing  coiittivled  willi  Hubetaucut^ 
This  f]ontlon  Is  Am  ««Hl]r  rnimrrrrd.  IT  (Miu-rr  \k  the  eonatt- 
tmeif  of  (hi*  bciiip  of  thinff!)  ^'ilh  their  pcrrDriiiiii^  activos,  it  is  ■■> 
realilr  i>»t  »  Mihslnnce,  but  Mmething  coaaci-letl  vith  wbetancrs 
— it  is  n  HtitiMi  lielwiNni  subetancH  snd  actioDK. 

•1.  lliiw  rumea  it  to  pais  that  th«  rotnmon  |)i-(i|>lc  Ho  tio4  I'on- 
cllllh^  Die  iron'  uf  fnvfer  fi-i»n  its  not  Im^uj^  excrt«d  ?  This  qiics- 
lino  loo  is  CMily  answered.  It  mny  l)c>  quite  roKntfcnJ  with  Urn 
being  «^>f  an  object  to  [Krrfunn  ti-rtnin  actioiiti,  altlioiigh  it  i]i>  not  in 
reality  pcrforpi  tliom.  Iti  nat  iicrriiriTiing  them,  thtrefurc,  ilocs 
n«t  iinjily  tlic  want  of  that  amtuleneg' 

^.  lliiir  (.'OIUC3  it  to  pans  lh»t  the  i^dinmnii  ]H;o])Ie  belier^  thai 
IM>  object  inin  iierforR)  au  Mrtiuii  when  !l  wan(i>  tltc  ponvr  tif  {kt- 
fonnini;  it  i  This  in  nicjoly  (o  htlicvo  thiit  nti  olijixi  can  pcr- 
fijmi  Ml  iKtion  orhcD  it  vould  ba mcMsuslail  witli  its  bciof;  to  [ter- 
forni  it. 

G.  Huw  eaiDcs  it  In  pass  that  tlic  powers  of  ihitij^^  fan  lie  hioni* 
td  only  bf  e^jtericHce  V  This  qurKtiou,  iilit;  all  tin;  pivceiliiiB,  way 
bs  anavcrcd  u-ilh  grnat  rase.  Wc  know  nothing  of  thu  constitu- 
tion <if  iiatiirr  but  by  oxiK<ri«ni<c  :  and,  of  ruursc.  yvi^  vnii  know  im- 
tiling  of  the  coMwfnN^y  of  the  being  nftiiiin^^rii  ujlli  tlieir  [terfnrm* 
ing  actloO0  according  to  that  cunstitutiun,  but  hy  csperienn'. 

Thfi  tamv  objwrf nt if >iih  iipply  "ith  cqunl  propriety  to  the  eu«- 
ceptUiilitist  of  things.  These  qualities  iiid«i.M — if  quatittds  th^v 
ui&y  be  calletlj  for  they  arc  nicreiy  rehtiona — are  coniplrte  coun* 
tcrparts  of  [xnvers,  and,  mvtaiia  mutaadu,  may  bv  t-.tplnined  iu 
the  tame  icny.** 


■  ThenoMnvhyihc  iKteeytiHlitict  of  iltineauc  apttoIwn^EMtled  «s  ;m> 
Hlki  niiua  tlum  miitimu  in  cvkkitilr  t)iii.  When  wc  ililnk  or  nn  okjM  u 
TcreivUgan  rjirl,  the  Idcn  of  tin'  obji-t(  and  Uiu  <Jeu  ot"  the  ut  cf  rtetiiiaf, 
ue  )o  imiTHaiify  ruinuttril  in  Hit  miml,  a»  io  kciu  <oi«iplit[«lf  blended  »iih 
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Bishop  Horsley,  iu  liis  sermoD  oq  these  words  of  tlic  EcaDgclist 
Matthevr,  "  From  that  time  forth,  began  Jesus  to  shew  tuilo  hit 
disciples,  horn  thai  he  must  go  unto  Jet-usalem,  and  suffer  vtan^ 
things  of  the  elders,  and  chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  kUled, 
and  be  raised  again  the  third  day,"  expresses  himself  as  follows : 
*'  The  form  of  expressioa  here  is  very  remarkable  in  the  originai ; 
and  it  is  well  preserved  in  our  English  translation.  He  must  go 
—he  must  suffer-~he  must  be  killed — he  must  be  raised  agaiu 
on  the  third  day,— all  these  things  are  fixed  and  determined-— 
roust  inevitably  be — nothing  could  prevent  them  ;  and  yet  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  of  a  kind  that  might  seem  to  depend 
entirely  on  man's  free  agency.  To  go  or  not  to  go  to  Jerusit- 
lem  was  in  his  own  power ;  and  the  persecution  he  met  with 
therC)  arising  from  the  folly  and  malice  of  ignorant  and  nicked 
men,  surely  depended  upon  human  will ;  yet,  by  the  form  of  the 
sentence,  these  things  are  included  under  the  same  necessity  of 
event  as  that  which  was  evidently  an  immediate  eflect  of  divine 
power,  without  the  concurrence  of  any  other  cause,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  from  the  dead.  The  words  which  in  the  original  ex- 
prras  the  going — the  suffering — the  being  killed — the  being  rait 
sed  again—axe  all  equally  subject  to  the  verb  which  answers  to  the 
word  must  of  our  language,  and  in  its  first  and  proper  meaning 
predicates  necessity.  As  he  must  be  raised  on  the  third  day,  so 
he  must  go,  he  must  sufier,  he  must  be  killed.     Every  one  of  these 


e^ch  other,  sod  the  latter  idea,  being  the  subordinate  one,  appears  as  an  atlri' 
bute  of  the  fonner.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  jjoiper*  of  things.  When 
we  think  of  an  object  as  producing  an  effect,  the  idea  of  tlic  object  and  the  idea 
of  the  act  of  producing,  are  so  intiraately  connected  in  the  mind,  as  to  seem  com- 
pletdj  blended  with  each  other,  and  the  latter  idea,  being  the  subordinate  one, 
Appears  as  an  attilbnte  of  the  fonner. 

Such  blending  or  iTtUrmingling  of  ideas  is  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  it  is'  the  source  of  many  of  the  most  interesting, 
biit,  at  the  same  time,  most  perplexing  inquiries  which  the  metaphysician  has 
to  eng^e  in.  In  fact,  could  we  once  resolve  such  combinnttona  of  ideas  into 
their  simple  elements,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  would  speedily  be  advan- 
ced to  a  slate  of  ctnnpuMive  perfection. 
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«mit3,  tiis  )|aing  to  Jerua3il<>ii3,  his  siif&riag.  and  liis  ili>at)i  tlieriv 
^nn<l  that  ll»m-Nti(rtTiii|;Hiii)(l  lhntrlc:ith  Mlimild  In- IfDHi^lil  alaiiit 
liy  tlic  malkt  «f  tlic  «Wi>rs,  nod  diief  iinc*tji,  aiiil  Si'rilift*, — cr^ry 
(MIC  of  tliffic  thit)^  is  plainly  uidoubcciI,  as  nu  k'sa  uiMltunbly 
ixv*l  lh:in  iIm*  n'«iirrccl!iin  iif  oitr  Saiiiur.  fir  (he  Linte  uf  bis  K- 
nrtvcttita— ^linb  it  nns  h>  hii|i]N-ii  nii  the  third  tlay* 
I   "  Thv  fir^ious  vcrtuiity  uF  things  t»  cMno  is  ouc  of  UinM  (ruth* 
wliidi  uv  uul  rwsily  cMmptvliefided.    Iliu  OiHicully  tseouig  ta  ari«o 
fnim  ii  li:il>il  ihjit  nv  h.tvt:  (if  iiicaxitriu^-  all  iulirlktliial  powei's  hy 
thr  MamlunI  of  human  iutolliTl.     Thiriv  is  uuthinff  in  Die  natitrv 
4)f  Kttaitity,  ulislroi-tislly  cimsidonil,  ti>  connect  it  with  |Ktsl  time 
or  with  the  |in?«<nt.  iwae  th.nn  with  tl»a  future ;  hit  human  ktww- 
luilfrv  p\li-iiils  iu  !u^!gn»ll  n  iW'^nv  tu  fnltirv  tliiri}^,  thxt  tKStve 
any  Uiing  bruinK«  ccrtiiiii  ti>  ut  till  it  come  to  pasa;  iUx)  tbcfC- 
furc  ir«  are  u[it  to  imiginc  IIiilI  tJitngH  acquire  Ihiiir  certainty, 
therr  arron>]»li!ihiii«i>t.     But  this  is  a.  gr<>K«  fallnt-y.    Tiiv  pruufiifi 
Bii  t-n'nl  In  irxiilwnyit  ilc)i«-iiiIii«^ithiM-  ujKtii  the  testimony  nf  otlicrSf 
or  the  vriduH-c  of  our  own  MnjKs  ;  but  the  cvrluiuty  uf  n'eota  in 
ihoinwivoji  !iri*t'"  from  ificir  iiatiirid  cuit»cxit>ii  with  llw-ir  [iroper 
rauw*.     Ilente  lt>  that   (jr«tt  Iteing  wliu  knows  thi iigsn— mil  Ijy 
IrHtimnny — iiut  hy  scnsK,  hut  liy  Lliuir  oiMcs,  ma  Itein^r  hiiiiaclf  the 
linit  raiWM".  the  sotirco  of  pwcr  and  activity  to  aJI  other  causes,—  ^ 
to  Him,  i^vfiTj  tliioft  thut  ehidl  ewr  be,  is  lit  :il[  liiii^s  infinitely  ^| 
more  rerliuii  than  ixiiy  thiii/t  th;it  Ls  cither  past  or  prcscut  can  W  to  ^ 
any  iniuii  t'ldvpl,  [H-rhii)K«,  lhuKiiii)>)ubct  of  lii^ownosiatuiiceiauil 
aojao  of  thoKn  noc'tsary  triithg  which  nr«  evidcTicMl  to  every  man, 
nut  by  his  hudily  sl>ii9i>s,  bnt  hy  ttiat  internal  porcviitiuu,  whic3i 
•eeni.s  t(i  lie  the  firal  act  oftTcatcd  intellect. 

*'  This  ccrtiiiiity,  however,  is  to  ha  carelully  distiiiguislicd  from 
a  tniv  nccemnti/  iiihi'iviit  in  tb«  nature  of  the  lliinj;.  A  thing  is 
neccixnTi)  iilicii  the  iden  of  its  uxistencu  it>  iiidui!L-d  in  the  idva  of 
till;  thiii^  ns  »n  intieparahlc  part  nf  if.  Thua>  (iml  is  necessary  i 
r — the  wind  caooot  tJiink  of  him  at  all  icithout  tluakin^  of  bim  as 
cxiMont.  Tile  wry  uutiun  and  iiiimo  uf  an  ivcnl  excludes  thii 
n<*ci'B»ity,  w)iieh  hplongs  only  to  thing!)  UDcauscd.  The  events  of 
the  created  universe  urc  ctrUiin,  hcQiufic  sutiicii-nt  cuutscs  ih,  net 
because  they  viuii,  act  to  their  production.  Cod  truotvt  this  ttr- 
taiiity,  Iwaiusc  he  hnows  tlie  action  of  all  thc!>ecauscH  ;  inai>Riiicli 
as  liv  hiinsvlf  begins  it,  and  jKrtfL'dly  i.TOiii|irehciidii  those  mutual 
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r<Riii(-<t'miis  between  th«  (liiogg  be  liatli  croaU'd,  wdurli  render  Ikit 
a  musct  mill  that  its  cfToct. 

"  Hut  tbo  mercccrlointyof  Htiogs  ta  conic,  including  in 'it  ct-en 
human  nrttanR,  in  not  all  that  ib  itn|>Iie(l  in  tliQ  terms  of  mir  Lord's 
|»r<>(lirti»il  ;  wl)ii;li  |il:iiiily  iiitiinate.  tliat  ttiit  atiiiMis  (if  ttivti,  oven 
tlieir  wnriit  artioiis,  arc  in  wimi'  mciuurc  cumiiriscil  io  tli^  Hcaijtn 
<•(  |>r(>vi«)c(ice,  trlio,  alttiMigh  lie  wills  not  tlie  oiril  «f  auy  ringle 
■tct.,  iiiiiloulibMlly  wilk>tli(t  gotid  in  wtiidi  <li«!  wliole  jcfNtem  of crv^v- 
t«l  nseiwy  Hfiuli  ulliiii^itcly  tcTiniiiJitu."     •     «     *     •     •     ^ 

"  TIic  [nwif  of  our  liberty  is  t«  cvi-ry  iniliviiluiil  of  the  liiiniaii 
i-at'e  tlic  very  iutnii^,  I  am  perHiiadtxl,  with  t(i<!  proof  of  liia  eTiist- 
I'BOe.  I  J'evl  that  I  tjruf,  suicl  I  J'.rl  ihnl  I  iini  J'rtx-;  anil  I  may 
vitli  rc<i»oti  turn  rt  ilciif  i-nr  ttputi  every  nrgcumeiit  ilmt  ran  Im;  at- 
tegotl  in  cilli^r  caao  tit  djaftrovn  my  fvcliiigs.  I  -tL-ul  tliat  I  Iiiivc 
prtvcd*  to  flee  the  cUuigur  that  I  dreivl — to  pur^io  tlic  {)I(<ii^urc  that 
1  tfivrt— to  fnwf,i)  tlif  iiyrit  ipivilirtfj  plfiisnn-,  :illh(j(i';li  it  be  ac. 
tiinlly  witliin  mygrnsp,  if  I  ii|ifin;liv(iil  that  (Ke  prcix^iit  cnjnjiiieitt 
may  be  thti  niciuia  of  future  miachivf — to  oxjKXte  myitclf  tu  prcHciit 
riaiipcr,  tAi  mibiiiil  to  prcwi'iit  ctilw,  in  ortW  to  sccui-e  tlie  poesoB- 
«io(i  nf  future  j^ihkI  ;— I  fce\  that  I  have  ]M)wi-r  to  do  tho  artioii  I 
il]>prLtVB— to  nlntiiiii  friiin  iintttluT  tliiit  my  I'litiHfii'iiiv  would  eini- 
dcitiu  : — in  a  wwd,  I  fed  tliiU  I  act  fpf>m  my  own  hopes,  myuwu 
internnl  iwrcepttinrB  of  mdrid  fitnoKit  and  inmn^Tiiitiee.  Hni^iiy, 
III  rice  b;(p])y,  tlicy  who  ai-t  iniariatily  by  tWsc  |irrcfpliiniii!  Thpy 
havf  attuitJL'd  to  the  '  glorioua  itl>erty  t\(  thi;  sunn  of  <.>»il  I'  But 
whenever  1  act  from  other  motivou,  1  fc«J  that  I  Btn-miB!c*l  by  my 
own  piuii^ionfi,  my  own  :ip|)«titi>s,  my  own  inistidtcn  vie u*k  uf  tlitiij^. 
A  fLi'ling  aK'Hys  siKxct'dH  tItcNi-  i]tiri-ii.siin3tili-  »i-lioiis,  that,  bad  my 
mind  vserlcii  its  natural  powew,  iu  c^iisidfring  tito  action  I  wae 
about  to  do — the  pm|irtf-ty  of  it  in  itM-lf  and  itx  ctJri!ie(|uen(H'a,  I 
niif;lit  and  I  shoubl  iiare  actLiI  otht^i'wiMi.  Having  t)ii.-HL'  ftvlingH, 
I  feel  all  the  liberty  whiih  renders  Iht:  miiriLlity  ofa  niiiiiH  actioini 
proiierly  his  own,  and  makes  biin  justly  accouutablc  for  his  ton- 
duct. 

"  The  liberty,  tbem-fore,  of  man,  and  llic  forelinowlcdf^  wid 
providence,  of  (mh),  areeipiiilly  t^rriaiti,  altlioiij^h  the  proof  of  cadi 
rests  on  diftiirunt  priDcijilcs.  Out  fecJinj^  pravu  to  every  fine  of 
tic  that  «'<■  are  free ;  reaKim and  retehititin  triu-li  ntt,  th.'tt  ihv  Deity 
kiious  anil  yiteLiis  all  lUiiigs,— tliut  crcu  the  '  lJuiughl:i  uf  mun 
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Itciiodmtoadctli  lonj;  befiiFc,'  huiR  lieforc  tbr  tboii;;lit9  atii>c>4 
loiij*  iKfi-rc  til?  mnu  biniMlf  is  boru  who  t9  to  tbiulc  titcin.    Nuw, 
whui  twd  iii>tinct  ])rupoaitions  an;  separaUOy  jimrvil,  cndi  by  its 
pn^ior  rriilmor.  it  i»  not  a  rtaaon  fur  denytDg  cither,  tbat  the 
bunum  niod,  upon  tlic  first  hint)-  xKvr,  iinB^ncs  a  repugiuiKCi 
and  tnaji  pcrliapo,  tint!  a  diitirulty  in  conn«ctiag  tb(»ii,  cvco  kftor 
llic  ilistinct  |iro(>r  of  nnrJi  »  rJcarly  pvrcciv«<l  and  unil«rslcmd. 
There  ia  a  nie  diflurmci.'  betinxu  n  iiarndux  and  a  contracliction. 
BotligiodiKd,  coDsiftt  of  two  distinct  profoeitirms ;  and  to  fur  oa\y 
arc  they  nlike  ;  for,  nf  tbo  two  psrta  of  a  contnuHction,  the  oiic  or 
the  tther  mtist  nocruarily  be  falst-.—ulu  {unuliix,  buth  axe  oStea 
Inio,  and  yet,  wbcn  prorcd  tn  be  true,  may  continue  paradoxical. 
Tbi*  is  t)i«  ncccssur^-  cmiMfiuenct!  of  uur  partial  views  of  tbin^s- 
An  intellect,  tn  wliich  nnthing  should  he  paradoxical,  would  Im 
Infinite-  It  may  naturally  bu  Kiip|Kwed  tliiit  paradoxes  must  aboand 
tbo  Bost  in  incta|)hy«cs  and  divinity  ;  '  for  who  vaa  find  out  Oml 
uata  perfection?*    Yet  ihty  occur  in  other  subjects  ;  and  any  om 
wha  fchiiuld  refuse  his  itttcat  to  pro|>n«ilion8  Rcparaloiy  provnl — 
bccauK!  when  oinnrctnl  tbt-y  may  seem  puaduzical^nooldi  in 
Oiasy  tnetancTS,  be  justly  lnugbcd  to  scnrn  by  the  maatets  nf  those 
wiencn,  wbtdt  make  the  liighest  pretraiBiom  to  certainty  and  dc- 
uiotMtration.     To  all  thew  cases,  there  ia  geiwiidl}-  in  tbe  natur« 
of  thingd  a  limit  to  cacb  of  the  two  cootrutcd  propusitions,  beycud 
which  noithnr  cau  Ix  extended  witbout  itnpiyinje  tlio  falsehood  of 
tho  mtlier,  and  cbaiigiog  the  par:«lox  into  a  contradiction  ;  and  the 
witolc  diRiailty  of  perceiving  tlic  cuniwsiod  and  agreement  ]»• 
twcL-u  aucb  propositioos  ariscA  fmm  this  circumstonn-,  tbat,  by 
fiome  in.tttcntion  of  the  mind,  th^ae  limits  are  overlookvdt    Thus, 
in  tbe  cam  U'fora  u«,  we  innitt  n«it  imnginc  twit  an  nrliitriiry  ex- 
ercise of  Oud'a  jimrcr  over  tbe  minds  and  will  of  subordioate  sgents, 
08  alimild  convert  rational  iwings  Into  mere  luacliinea,  an)  leave 
the  Deity  charged  with  the  follies  and  the  crimes  of  men  ;  '  •  * 
nor  miuL  vrn,  on  the  oiIut  band,  vi.'\  up  such  a  libvity  of  created 
iH-ings,  ai>,   necessarily  precluding  tha  Dirine  foreknowledge  of 
ltum;Ln  actions,  aliould  take  the  );>ivcrnniuit  of  the  taoral  world 
out  of  thr  Ii:ind«  nf  Gnd,  and  l^-arc  bim  nothing  to  do  with  tlie 
noblest  part  of  his  creatimi."     •     •     * 

"  Tbcie  is  yet  iinotbcr  error  upon  this  Bulijcct,  wliirb,  I  ibinli. 
t-ji'k  its  rise  anic'ug  pnifcsscd  uifidcb ;  and  to  tUem,  till  of  late  it 


! 
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hfitU  becii  «iitinJy  cnuliaeJ.  But  sotat  li&vc  nppcarail  otiiODg  its 
ni<Mlern  atl(r«cate«,  actuated,  I  am  pcrsiuiftcd,  (for  tliitir  writingt 
on  this  Kubjpct  (ritiii-«e  it,)  by  tite  kuik-  Imniblu  8|)int  of  Te«igiii^i] 
ilcvotiwi  vliicb  gave  birth  to  the  plao  of  arbitrary  prcikstiDatton.* 
IX.-u|ily  vt'iwd  ill  pkyaica,  lliCJW  nicii  wbli  io  reconcile  the  sotion 
•if  0(h['»  nrl)itriiry  doraiiiiun*  villi  the  rc|,'ul.'tr  opcmtion  nf  mxiidcI 
causes;  and  in  thin  vircuiiiHtaoct!  lien  the  diief,  if  not  tbc  w)ide 
<lilIt'rcno(!,  bctiroen  the  {ihiI(ieo|iliicral  noceasJty  of  tmr  subtle  mo- 
4«ras,  nnd  the  pnMli»tinntii>D  of  their  more  Mtii|)lc  anccstorg.  And 
fto fttr  m  tltceu  XtMVHixHiiii*  mitiuttuii  llkvurtnin  intluciKO  of  mnr.il 
motives.  Id  the  natural  und  otitticicut  mums  wlirrchy  human  nc- 
tians.  oail  crvn  human  thout^hta,  arc  brought  into  that  cootioiKd 
rh:un  nf  causes  nod  ofTLV^tH,  whidi,  taking  its  beginning  in  Ihc 
(^MTftliuns  of  thu  Iiitiiiitu  Miiui,  auitiot  but  bo  fully  uiitk-ratiKid 
by  hini-^Ho  far  a$  they  dn  serrice  to  the  cause  of  tiiitli ;  pladng 
the  'gn»t  fuxii  glorious'  iltictriiics  of  forLikiiowloiIgv  aiid  prwi- 
■It'ocp — nlJwilHK'  forckniHflcilBe,  uojvoi'tial  pruvidtncc— «iKm  n 
firm  nud  |ihil(i<in[ihicnl  fmiadation,— a  thiiigta  \»  irished  with  ro> 
n|iCLt  In  vri'iy  doctritm  of  tuiy  iirartii.'ut  iuipoitiuice,  ivW-iicn-r,  as 
iu  tliis  case,  the  great  obscurity  of  the  subject  renders  the  inter- 
prvlatlon  uf  texts  of  Scripturo  tliibioum,  H-hicii  otUiTwisOj  I^kvn  aa 
they  ought  to  )«,  in  the  jdainest  antl  most  natural  meaning  oftlio 
tviiid»i  might  be  decinrc.  But  when  they  go  beyond  tliia,— vhen 
lltcy  would  rei>i'c4ftBt  thia  influence  of  moral  rontiros  Ax  arislog 
friMn  a  physical  iii^ecsstty,  lli«!  vury  same  with  that  tiliich  excites 
aud  gcncrna  t)ic  mutiont)  oF  the  iDaoimatc  trrcatiiMi,  here  they  con- 
rimiid  uature'ii  dialiuirtioiis,  and  coutraidict  the  very  [H'iuciplc!'  Uiuy 
uniilil  siN'm  to  liave  established.  I'hc  f»iircR  of  thrir  miiilAkc  is 
ihie,  that  they  imagine  a  aimilittidv  between  things  which  admit 
ol'no  atinpiiriaiiii — between  the  itiHucnoc  of  a  moral  nintim  ti|»in 
the  mind,  and  that  of  niuchaiiicitl  foru;  upon  matter.  A  moral  mo- 
tive and  a  mt'ciiuuicid  furco  art]  both  iudcml  catHcA,f  ami  (.-qually 


*  1  am  fnr  from  awenung  tn  the  pro^tricty  of  vwty  fxpwtitidan  or  HiitlmeM 
V.I11V.I1  Iliji*lu)'  t>nug«  furwaiHl  iu  ibc  puBt«gc  I  am  •juuling-  It  is  unly  tlic  gt> 
iK'Tol  ilucliliie  or  i]ic  pasMjcc  Ca  whicli  I  woiilil  be  lUidcittOMi  as  givlug  mj 
aiuinl. 

f  Tllii  U  cctlhinlj  rnj  inac<:iirat«  Un{;un[^-  If  timlhu  be  t-aiuti,  In  nnr 
ftopa  KMc  ol  lite  una,  ihc  fDnduucnul  piLntaples  ol  mwab  and  ictiginn  ;iti? 
nHeily  ineuinprelicnaiblc 
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certsiu  tautes,  cack  oT  its  pro)Kr  clf«ct ;  btit  tbey  are  causes  in 
very  diAmnt  mtmet  at  tlic  wuni,  und  dprire  their  energy  rmm 
tlia  »a>t  «p)Mmte  prindpK^     Force  is  only  anotbcr  name  far  to 
^Uemt  taxut ;  it  b  that  whidi  impmnea  niotiwi  upon  bA<ly,  the 
paastrc  reci|>ici>t  of  n  forrign  inpalae.   A  ■wral  tnotive  is  what  is 
inorr  sijrnificactly  called  tbe^jui/ cause,  ui<lcan  harenniDfluence 
but  will)  a  beinji  that  pro|ioBC3t«itscirnacntl,clKW6c3 means,  and 
tiitu  pK/f  itPcff  ill  actif'U.  It  is  tnw  tliAt  nhile  IkU  is  luy  cmi,  aud 
wUile  (  ooDoUrti  tliCM^  U>  be  the  riciui»,  u  definite  act  will  tm  eer- 
tainly  lulloir  tbat  dtifioit*  cboioc  and  judgment  uf  my  nind>  p«v 
vided  1  be  free  from  all  external  restraint  and  iiapedimGst,  u  u 
iktcrmiBatc  motion  will  be  exdted  in  a  body  by  »  force  Applied 
ia  a  giren  dirvcUtm.    Iliere  ia  in  both  cases  an  eqoal  ccrtunty  of 
tlie«fliaLt;  but  the  |u-inci|Je  uf  iIk'  certainty  in  the  one  case  and 
io  Uw  other  is  entirely  different,  which  difference  oceessarily  ari- 
«■  itom  the  diifcrent  nature  of  tinal  aod  efficient  causes-     Ererf 
caiwc,  except  it  Iw  the  will  of  the  Deity,  acting  to  the  lir«t  pro- 
duetion  of  HuUitaaoeflj— crery  caos^  I  (ufi  cxu-pt  this  acting  ia 
this  wngolar  in«tanoe,  produoc*  it»  effitcts  by  acting  ufxjm  suat- 
tiling ;  and  nbaievor  be  the  auise  thai  acts,  tbe  principle  oFepr- 
taiuty  lie!)  ia  n  capacity,  in  the  tiling  on  which  it  acts,  of  bring 
ofiected  by  that  actieti.   Nt/w,  the  caj>iK-ity  nhich  farce,  or  an  efli- 
cicnt  cause,  requires  id  the  object  of  it«  action,  is  ab&ojutc  taert- 
Dcaa.  Uut  intelligence  and  lilierty  cnnstitme  the  capacity  uf  Lcln^ 
lafluenced  by  a  final  cauite — liy  a  moral  motive;  uiid  to  this  rcry 
liberty  dwa  this  sort  of  cause  owe  ita  whole  efficacy — the  wliob 
OVtaioty  of  itA  upuration,  which  certainty  neTer  can  di«prov-o  the 
i^xistenuo  tif  tliat  liberty  ujioii  wliicb  it  is  itself  founded,  and  d 
nhicb  it  affunU  the  highest  cndeucc. 

"  TheM  distinctions  beUcen  the  efficient  and  the  final  cause 
being  once  understood,  we  may,  from  the  Necc^sariiui's  ovnpriit- 
c'i]>leB,  df^duoe  '^e  flnnest  proof  of  the  lilwrly  of  man  ;  for,  since 
Cod  forcknimc  iind  governs  liiturc  events,  sofor  »3  »ubunlin&li! 
agents  are  concerned  in  them,  hy  the  meaiM  of  menil  motires,  that 
is,  by  litinl  caiises^-!<ini:e  these  a.rii  tiie  ctigineit  by  which  he  turns 
Hud  wielda  the  iutolleclual  world,  bending  the  |)erverse  wtlk  of 
wicked  men,  and  nf  apostate  t<pirit»,  to  his  purpose— and  sinrr 
these  motires  owe  their  energy,  their  vholc  ftucecsa,  to  tbe  liberty 
of  Ihc  Iwings  that  are  g*ncrned  by  Ihcni,  it  is  in  ccsi»(>r|upQec  mmt 
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certain,  liowever  it  may  seem  strange,  tliat  God  could  not  govern 
the  worlt}  as  he  docs,  by  final  caunes,  if  man  were  uot  free,  no 
more  than  he  could  gorern  the  material  part  of  it  mechanically,  by 
efficient  causeSj  if  matter  were  not  wholly  passire."     •     •     •     » 


NoleL 

Ilttu  It  KoiMr ;  Whence  comes  evil  ?  is  a  question  that  has  been 
proposed  from  time  immemorial ;  snd  though  the  most  powerful 
understandings  bare  been  directed  to  its  solution,  it  still  remains 
in  almost  all  its  ori^nal  obscurity.  The  principles  I  have  men- 
tioned seem  capable  of  elucidating  it  to  some  extent,  and  I  shall 
bere  endeai'our  to  poiat  out  the  Hght  they  seem  fitted  to  throw 
on  it.* 

I  Evil  is  of  two  kinds — natural  and  mor/d — and  it  wiW  be  con- 
venient to  attend  to  the  former,  in  the  first  place,  and  to  begin 
with  examining  it  in  so  far  as  it  involves  considerations  of  Justice. 
In  every  question,  indeed,  that  respects  the  Divine  procedure,  it 
is  of  importance  to  begin  with  sudi  coasiderations ;  for,  unless  we 
Icnow  what  the  Almighty  may  do  consistently  with  justice,  wc 
must  necessarily  have  very  imperfect  ideas  of  what  is  to  be  ascri- 
bed to  his  goodnets  ;  and,  indeed,  very  imperfect  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  procedure  generally. 

It  is  evident,  at  first  sight>  that  the  Almighty  may,  consistent- 
ly with  justice,  act  towards  his  creatures — I  mean  perfectly  inno- 
cent creatures — in  any  way  he  sees  meet,  provided  he  do  not  ex- 
pose them  to  more  suffering  upon  the  whole  than  epjot/ment— to 
more  pain  than  pleasure.     Whether  he  may  not  go  &rther  than 

■  Some  have  thought  that  the  origin  of  evil  ibould  be  referred  to  the  fall  of 
our  first  puentB,  utd  the  imputadon  of  iheir  sin  to  their  poaterity  ;  but  thb  is 
not  to  amwei  the  question,  ncfltf  tn  xjouit ;  at  all,  but  to  mistake  its  meaning. 
The  meaniog  of  the  question  is  this.  Why  haa  God  given  some  creatures,  that 
are  perfectly  innocent,  such  coristitulions,  and  phiced  them  i)i  such  drcum- 
stances,  that  they  experience  suffering  ?  And  why  has  he  given  other  creatures, 
alio  perfectly  innocent, -~or  at  least  that  once  were  perfectly  innocent — such  con- 
stitutions, and  placed  Ihem  in  such  dreumstances,  that  they  not  only  experience 
sufTering,  but  become  guilty  of  sin  ?  We  must  take  up  the  question  as  It  re- 
lates xoptrfictly  inmxxnt  creaturei,  oi  wc  evade  it  allogetha. 
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tiibi,  unI  indid  an  ailditional  lUfcrcc  ofmffvnnR,  I  «h»ll  not  vm- 
turc  lu  dcteiTDiiic :  Init  Ui  t\m  IcDetlti  licyoiii)  all  <|UC3tioti,  he  m»y 
JMtly  fpj.     'I'v  ntcntKiti  a  fen  iiieUii>cc9  fur  illuatnitittii: 

I.  Wflv  Iho  Alniglity  to  form  an  i/UfnnfiTt  cratinrc,  iuiA,tii 
cenrw.  expose  it  to  RPither  sulTvnng  onr  eojuymeat,  no  |ivriHiii 
voulil  Mijipiiw  that  he  wait  acting  uiijiiatly  towania  it>  Sucti  a 
CTCaturr,  Jadccil)  wvulil  enjoy  no  pk-uaurc,  hut  neither  wnolil  it 
cnSbr  pwo,  and  every  just  grouml  uf  cumpUint  truultl  be  entirely 
ivechidcd. 

2.  Were  the  Alnij'tit}'  In  fi>rm  a  tcMtiiiee  cmiltar,  aixl  CKpoHc 
it  to  an  ct\\uti  tk^rcv  of  suflurini;  aod  ciijoymvat,  ocithcr  iu  litis 
ouo  woukl  tlwrc  Iw  any  iujustire.  Such  a  creature  in  tlic  cxer* 
cian  nf  ita  M-milirr  ftiiKiiiin*  wnuM  «x|wri<-ti«r  both  suflWriDg  soil 
mjoyniciit ;  but  iim  auflV-riD^  an<l  CDJvynicttt  lire  exactly  a|i|Hicsitr, 
and  witcn  vqunl  balaiKV  otic  niiolhor,  thcr<>  would  be  aa  little  rmmi 
Cor  n>ni|)lainl  at  if  then;  had  been  neither  suffer  ing  nor  cnjuyneDt 
Atoll. 

S.  Wrn:  the  Alnii(;lity  to  form  a  icmiiive  and  active  cnalmn, 
ami  vxjMieF  it  tn  an  cqua)  degree  of  siitterinfi  and  cnjoytocnt,  uci- 
llicr  woulil  thrrc  limt  Itc  niiy  TKilntioti  uf  juKtwu.  Such  a  crea* 
(urt-,  ill  the  tutTcitc  iiT  il»  seiisitiru  nxiA  active  functinnn,  would 
«-x|icriiwcv,  likv  the  fiiriner,  both  aultiiridK  aud  eujiiymcnt,  mid  in 
ita  inleroMirM  with  othi^r  erpalun^s,  it  miji^Ut  receive  and  conimu- 
iik'tte  Ixith  Huft-ring  aitd  onjoynnetit ;  but  wliik*  MifTering  did  out 
|ircduioii)al«i  there  would  be  nti  jiint  ground  of  t^utiipUiut* 

4.  Were  the  Alrniiflity  tuforin  n  ifntiiii'CKtit'et  ^"d 'imral  crea- 
ture, and  cxpoeo  it  tn  an  c«]tial  di^TW  of  siitfering  and  enjoyment, 
tlteni  wuuM,  in  this  c:tvK,  be  in  every  n^iieet  »s  liutu  violation  uf 
justice  as  in  any  of  tlic  forma"  coica.  The  rrtntvirc.  in  the  exer* 
dm  vf  itsDcuMlite,  aettve,  tuid  moral  functioiia,  ivmild  uxjicricucc 
iKith  KuireritijT  and  rnjnytncnt ;  and,  in  its  intercourse  with  (rtber 
LTealuruK,  it  nii^ht  ny-'civm  iinii  ronimuiiivate  both  titiffGrinf;  and 
eiijiiyiiicnt ;  but  Htill.whilclIii'tniiri.'riu^ditliiotjtrcdouuiiaCe,  llii're 
truuki  be  tio  ju»t  f^Und  of  cvmpluiut-* 

*  Pi-iliHpv  il  inny  Ik  ohjMd  lo  thU  iloctcinc,  iliiil  it  implicx  Uul  God  ma; 
lirtl  Itillicia  ilivtitr  uf  suOil^rin);  juiil  Uii;ii  iii:Lki.*  caniiiciisiiliiiii  Iry  TuUirc  cnjoj- 
nicnui  iu  utlii;[  ivunli,  lliat  he  may  lint  i)<i  Kun-ioUiiitit,  wliicli,  ukcn  liy  ittdf. 
i|  a  Urioua  iyuiff,  iim)  liiiii  »iukc  »p  Tiir  llio  Injiuy  by  fiiUra  kiiiJnwt — COB- 
iluct  which  1[  wouli]  liD  oIiiKiai  liliiiiflicuif  lo  tni{iuti'  lu  iltc  Aiiuigtity.     Qal 
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It  tbu3  appears,  that  without  violating  justice,  tlio  Almighty 
may  expose  his  creatures — even  perfectly  inuoceot  creatures— to 
an  indefioite  amount  of  natural  evil,* — may  subject  them  to  la- 
bour, may  doom  them  to  disease,  may  consiga  them  to  death,  may 
^ive  them  wants  and  tendencies  that  lead  to  labour,  disease,  aud 
tlcath ;  for  there  is  obviously  as  little  injustice  in  giving  them 
wants  and  tendencies  that  lead  to  these  eviis^  as  in  directly  ia- 
flieting  the  evils  themselres.  In  short,  he  may  act  towards  them, 
as  already  remarked,  in  any  way  he  sees  meet,  provided  he  docs 
not  expose  them  to  more  suffering  upon  the  whole  than  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  chief  difficulty,  however,  still  remains ;  for,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  question  respecting  the  origin  of  evil  does  not  so  much 
relate  to  ihn  justice  of  the  Almighty  as  to  his  power  and  goodness, 
and  is  simply  this — If  the  Almighty  be  able  to  prevent  evil  but 
not  teiUing,  where  is  his  gooAiess  ?  If  he  be  miUing  but  not  able, 
where  is  his  power  ?  If  fac  be  both  able  and  willing,  why  docs 
evil  exist  P  Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  difficulty  involved 
in  these  questions,  let  the  two  following  observations  be  attend- 
ed to. 

I.  If  the  Almighty  may,  without  violating  justice,  act  towards 
his  creatures  in  any  way  he  sees  meet,  provided  he  do  not  expose 
them  to  more  suffering  upon  the  whole  than  enjoyment,  it  fol- 
lows, that  in  BO  Jbf  as  their  enjoyments  surpass  their  sufferings, 
the  entire  overplus  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  goodness,  and  of  course 
that  the  amount  of  what  they  owe  to  his  goodness — the  lunount 
of  clear  gain — consists  in  this  overplus.  In  other  words,  the 
amount  of  good  which  creatures  obtain  is  not  the  absolute  eujoy- 

aach  an  objectioa  is  a  mere  sophism,  and  entiiely  ovcrlooki  the  ida^on  between 
God  and  hla  creatures.  Were  a  master,  for  example,  to  expose  a  servant  ta  a 
degree  of  toilaome  labov^that  la,  to  a  degree  of  auffbring— and  then  give  him 
adequate  irages—that  is,  adequate  enjojment— would  any  penon  allc^  that 
he  had  fittt  done  him  a  serious  injuij,  and  then  made  up  for  the  injury  by  acta 
of  kindness  ?  As  little  injury  would  there  be  in  analc^ous  conduct  on  the  part 
of  Ood :  or  rather,  as  Ood  has  an  incomparably  higher  right  In  his  creatures 
than  any  eatthly  masterbas  in  a  servant,  the  absence  of  injury  on  the  part  of 
Ood  would  be  incomparably  more  manifest. 

"  Suffering  is  not  the  only  species  of  natural  evil,  but  it  is  certainly  the 
chief;  and  if  we  can  answer  the  question,  ilsSir  to  ■«»>;  with  r^ud  to  it,  there 
c«i  be  little  difficulty  with  regmd  to  the  otheig. 
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mrnt  wliWi  ihcy  poftscsa,  bat  ihc  npcriorily  of  enjitfincut  orcr 

tt.  If  the  amount  of  good  wliidi  rrcature*  ebtAin  be  tlic  supc- 
riuritjr  ut  enjiiyniait  orer  uiUcxinp,  it  follom,  tliat  oijiizl  anil  si- 
niUnr  >-wialinii>  >a  rbr  dcjrnr  nf  liutli  must  Iravu  tJii'  ival  amoiiDt 
tiffiwJ  exactly  m  befarr.  An  iocrense  orcnjuytncnt.  Fur  eunopk, 
with  oil  inerrue  of  latffeTiBg  n|inil  to  it*  irnuhl  iwittinr  incrcaae 
nor  iluniitisli  tti<?  ^wkI,  ii»r  wuuUI  a  (limiDutioa  nCt^ijayntpal  irllli 
■A  iliiiitniitioti  of  nilTcriuf;  equal  to  it  cit]>cr  incrcuc  nriHminisft 
tliR  gwd,  nor  would  llic  rcrnvral  of  »ulIeHt)g  allo^tlicr  witli  tliv 
rviniitil  of  B  (Icgrw^  of  enjoynicnl  «iual  to  it  cither  incrwu*  or  di- 
Riinish  tlH>  i^nod.  To  short,  while  tlw  vanations  an*  aiiDiltir  ami 
vtyuaS,  the  amount  of  good  -must  ncN^CHMinly  n'miiin  itniilttrcil.  No 
artthuivtical  profXMitioo  can  be  iiior«  indubitabtL-  tliiiu  thic  Kcq^ 
iafi  tlifae  ohaervations  in  Mtr  Oyr,  let  us  uuv  nttunil  to  lb«  \v'nt- 
cijitM  on  wlildi  .11)  cxplaJiuliun  of  tin-  ubuvc  ilifGcultj'  may  be  at- 
tcmptcil,  or  at  lont  intu  wliivh  it  may  he  reiwlnxt. 

KviTy  [»r»on  ailow-a  that  t)ic  ©bjwt  of  (Jm!  in  his  woris,  Is  Ik 
mauifeMtaiiam  of  kit  aUrUmtes,  aiiil  l/te  anjaauHicalum  o/' pval  lo 
his  crratartM.  SonCi  iuiUx-d]  coiilcml,  that  Ibc  manirostntion  nf 
bin  atlrihtitva  ie  the  primary  object,  ami  the  ciimmtiDicalivu  uf 
gont  only  the  ttcvHdarg ;  others,  that  the-  comiuuniealiuii  nf  goed 
is  the  iirimary  ubjcci,  and  tJie  nuuiifbttation  of  bis  attributes  the 
•centdary ;  and  othiTs,  tlint  these  objects  on  w  doficly  ooanedol 
llint  they  are  not  tti  >if  rv^iu^ln]  ns  diffbrcnt  flbjects  at  all,  Irut 
merely  oiie  and  the  saniD  under  difliirent  asperls;  but,  if  uv  vicDjit 
llic  adviKUtes  of  alhi-iMn,  u'bo  <tfny  tlic  Divine  Bi-ing  altogvlhid', 
L-vury  one  ailmils  that  the  Almiglity  in  lib  works  liiis  botii  ob- 
ject* in  view. 

lu  manifcAting  his  attributes  and  communicating  gtiod.  It  weuiR 
(ibriMiNly  to  be  dairahle  tliat  the  Alini)|:hty  sliould  not  only  per- 
form  wwkit  of  higk  e.ra:tlcwx;  but  alwi  of  injijinilc  variott/.  The 
jicrformaon.-  of  tlii-  rnrnii-r  without  tin-  Jatd-r,  would  imlcdl  ehow 
him  tn  bo  inconc(.'iv;tb1y  exaltctl  aborv  all  other  bein^;  but  the 
li'rrurmatii'L-  of  both  is  ntjuisite  to  show  that  lie  ta  nut  only  exalt- 
(il  aU>vc  all  other  bciogN,  but  that  in  the  exercise  uf  his  attrtbulti 
hu  is  altogether  tnrrrsiriclcd.  it  miiy  mjiiiro,  fur  example,  u 
nitirji  M  isdom  In  make  n  man.  afi  tn  make  a  nmn,  and  a  bca^t,  anil 
a  liirii,  and  a  fisli,  and  a  stirdi,  aiicl  a  sttiDi; ;  but  I  n|i]>cal  to  every 
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oii«,  if  the  wiiikm  of  Goil  be  not  inaiiirjjeteil  nritli  Ui  nioiv  effuU 
— aa  bciiii;  Tilt  iiioie  imrtttricted  in  itg  liXRrRisic— by  iii;iliiii;>  ull 
tlicsc  olfJL-L'tii  lliiut  l»y  mubing  ;i  iiiiiii  only.  Nu  huuiaii  beiu};.  in* 
Ulh!*],  <vui  doubt  i<yt  s  mguicuti  that  tlio  inoxiccivalile  variety  u( 
>ilij«i:t»  and  forioa  of  olijcrts,  t)ie  iacnoccivablo  vai'ioty  of  ojjcni- 
ikiiis  aiitl  furiiis  uf  i>|ittrntioiJ8,  wliidi  tli«  u'nrki  uf  nulitrc  (lis|ilay, 
arc,  ill  tJic  liiKbeat  tU-grcc-.  i-oii(luciv<.-  to  tlic  niaDifcstatinn  of  |]ic 
Hmrxiridcii  tvitHloin  uf  tlieir  Divint;  Autltwr:  auil  tlii;  very  muue 
Fciiiitrk  iH  ft]iplirjililv  M  all  liis  otlier  ntlribut^s  witlxuit  a  Mit^lc 
L-xi:i>ption.  /'anWjr  «f  op-ralioii  is  ns  useful  for  iiinnifeHting  tlii> 
altriliiiti-jt  of  GcmI  as  ctccUcncc  of  opiTatidii.  Tliu  saiiici  tins,  h 
triiv  in  n<^rd  to  the  «oinmuiiic&tion  of  good. 

AnolliLT  tbing  to  be  iittendeil  tn,  in  the  n)3nif<»t.itii>ii  uf  lliu 
Dirinu  iittribiitus  aixl  tin-  cumin ii miction  of  giiwl,  is  tlic  rclutioii 
wf  tliinga  1«  Sovcri-i^t  lyi/l-  Wiictlirr  the  sin'cicignty  of  God  ia 
tn  l>c  (lenomiDatcd  :iii  attribute,  or  ratlicr  ii  principle  bywliicli  bi.s 
)tll.ril)iiti>*  ate  cuntrolli!!!  in  tlieir  exfrmxc,  i»  » iiinttcr  of  hkto  iio- 
niL'iu-laturc :  but  no  jK-TSDn  can  ddubt  that  tbc  Divioc  attnbiitr.i 
an.-)  in  point  uf  fiicti  j^icutly  loutioIlMl  in  tlicir  cxiTiriac  l>y  tlu^ 
indtiflnce  of  sowreiRfity,  nnd  that  n  very  niimRrmii«  and  imjiort- 
ant  c)asa  of  |i1ieiiuiiipn»  in  to  be  refiTri'd  to  lliis  intlikiiLV.  W)iy, 
for  example,  did  Goil  create  man  at  tUv  tiiiiL-  liu  L-rculed  liiiii,  and 
not  fifty  years  sooner  ?  as  tlio  ami>ui>t  of  good  liail  thua  hixu  iii- 
O'uaKiid.  Or  why  did  he  creatt'tli«  world  at  largo  at  the  time  lio 
cr«.it«l  it,  and  tiut  fifty  yuan*  MKnier?  as  thir  aoiount  of  giwd  Imd 
thus  bi'Cii  iticifiiAi-il.  Or  vrliydid  lie  bcftlow  on  )ii»  (Tc;ilur(;stlicir 
|)r(»«Ht  means  uf  r»ji>yni{;jit,.-iiid  tiaI  biglior  oiicH?  as  tlw  amount 
of  good  had  tliuu  beun  inc'ri-iwod.  Or  why  did  liu  not  mukv  Ktuucf* 
atiitiials,  and  aniniala  men,  and  men  ongclH,  and  oh^c^In  a  Hlill 
liighLT  ordui  uf  bciugit  ?  aa  tliu  iuiiouut  of  good  liuJ  thus  bcuu  in- 
crvoMfU 

Such  ^ucKtiontt,  it  i»  evident,  ar«  not  tn  be  amawcroil  by  rofi>r- 
ring  to  any  supposed  dt'ticicrLcy  uf  jkiwct  or  gooilttcsa  on  tlir  |iart 
of  Gfldf  and  for  this  rcry  obvious  reason :  Admitting  tli«&o  attri- 
butc!)  to  be  altnf^otlicr  inliait^.',  uiid  that  in  their  excrcinc  he  tuul 
besttiwed  uny  usi,igKaltle  amount  of  goal  nrhaliiatnii'r,  it  might  still 
have  been  asked,  Wliy  nut  a  gri'wter?  Admitting,  for  example, 
that  God,  iu  tli«  exereisc  uf  iuiioite  power  and  guodness,  luul  ac- 
tually created  the  world  fifty  yi'ani  woiicr  than  lie  did,  it  might 
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atfll  ban  been  asicd,  ami  uith  ax  tniivh  force  aa  >t  present,  Vihf 
aattttf  jmn  sooner?  Or, admitting;  tlint,  iu  Uie  exiTciw  of  iu- 
6aHt  power  and  gmilnc»)  lie  lind  uiruriit.-il  all  hia  creatures  biglier 
meant  of  cojoynKat.  it  tainhi  still  liavc  bcvu  ukcd,  aikd  wlib  tu 
niurJi  fiirn*  ss  ikt  prMunt,  Wb)-  nut  liigltur  uiewis  i  Or^  admittiDg 
tlial,  in  tlw  excrctw  of  iufiiiite  pover  tod  goojnen,  his  bad  aade 
•tflOM  animals,  and  animals  mcdi  awl  men  aitgrU,  aiui  ro^Is  an 
h^bcr  order  of  creatUTM.  it  uiglil  fttill  Iiav«  LNxnosied,  aud  witli 
as  aiticli  force  as  at  preeeDtj  Why  not  higher?  Fnxn  tiw  rerr 
oabiro  of  the  ow,  there  iit  no  end  to  Midi  qucstiunx.  Tbey  may 
be  aalced  to  inbuit)- ;  and  in  luokiug  f«r  an  answer,  we  mutit  nut 
look  n««l]r  t«  infinit«  power  and  goodoess,  but  U>  inliuttc  povu 
and  goodnon  as  oonttolied  hy  infinite  sovereignty.  Iu  other 
wxvds,  if  God  mcuit  to  bnttow  ou  his  cft-aturcs  any  nraount  uf 
good  whatever,  Ue  behorcd  to  bosbow  it  at  eonic  time  or  oUicr,  and 
in  Hwnc  degree  or  otlier  ;  and  the  dotenninatioa  at  the  particulur 
tifflo,  and  the  {nrticular  dvgrco,  behoved  tube  dm  lits  suv'emgii 
uill  saw  meet  to  direct. 

A  lliirdlliiiig  to  Ik  attended  tv,iiitlici»aui&stiitioa  of  tbo  Di- 
vine attrilMite*,  and  the  committiiimtion  of  fptod,  is  the  ttatun  «f 
Ike  imprcatioH  to  be  made  on  thu  tniods  of  creatures.  So  far  as  ve 
have  the  means  of  linowing,  there  is  not  such  a  cmttiirc  in  the 
wlwlc  uoircrse  as  a  mere  abstract  iatdli^iicc — a  loere  intellec* 
tiial  U-in^.  Erery  intfliigcnt  creature  with  which  V6  are  ac- 
quainted, is  5u»ceptible  uf  venous  emotions  or  a^tcltoux—ttich  as 
affbctions  of  esteem,  of  lov«,  uf  Itopc,  uf  fuiir,  bf  rercrenRc,  &c.>— 
and  in  ntouifestiug  himself  to  nucb  creatures,  it  irould  l»c  UDrea> 
Bonable  tusuppfiac  that  thtt  Almighty  Hhuuld  addroM  himself  only 
til  tbfir  KuiifTsUinrl'mBS,  and  not  <il»»i  Iu  their  Afnr/«.  On  theoon- 
trury,  both  reason  und  rcrclatiuu  would  lead  iia  to  conclude  that 
lie  should  addrees  himself  to  (hAH  ;  and  particularly  tltut  lie  should 
pr^i^ent  to  them  audi  scenes  u»  are  ealculuteil  to  impress  them 
vith  those  feelings  of  veneration  for  the  MiUinie  gltirias  of  his 
diaratrtcr,  with  H'bidi,  as  the  Great  Sorervign  Itul«r  of  Nature, 
they  ou);1it  ever  to  regard  hint. 

Tie  manifrxtntian  of  the  tiwini^  allrilnttes  and  the  couwttHtcaiian 

I  cfgaod,  IB  n'uris  indtjiniielj/  and  impreasivetif  varied,  acoardingta 

the  Hovereifftili/  qfthv  Divine  wili,  is  the  true  (^rouud,  I  imagine. 
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on  wbicli  we  are  to  rest  nar  ansver  to  tJtc  ()ucatuin,  Jltht  n  ««m(  ; 
WhciKK  cones  evil  i 

Suppon,  for  cxam|Je,  tlutt  when  tlm  Alini^htjr  crmtcd  Ihe 
worici,  h»  meant  to  Iwstnur  on  innoocnt  crmturcs  a  certain  xmflunt 
of  ffKni,  and  tlierv  uas  cviileiitir  one  of  two  couraes  uliich  lie 
nii(;)il  liATv  a(l«])tcd.  [lemiglit  bavd  bestowed  a4cgrcc  of  enjoy* 
nient  «|ua)  to  tlic  good  witlHWt  nnf  rufferimg  at  aB,  or  lie  might 
linve  liv^towed  ait  aiUlit'uautt  anioiint  of  etij(»yiii«iit  H-{t)i  >  tlegreu  of 
stiirL-no^  c<]iial  to  the  addilUia'  In  tlic  btler  ciise,  the  real  atmnint 
i>t'  f,tw)d  woiil'J  liiiTU  ln;cu  {iredscly  as  In  llic  ruruier  ;  hut  llie  <)if- 
ri!n-iie(>,  ill  tithpr  n»\Kc.tA,  might  be  iinmeDfti>,  (or  the  duirvrhif.'s 
might  U-  v^rieil  in  kind,  mij^lit  he  vnrieil  lu  rlcgrev,  iRi;^lit  be  vn> 
riuil  in  llicir  inanoof  of  tnNietion,  in  fact,  niiffhl  be  rurifi  inde- 
finitely ;  and  not  oaiy  so,  litit  might  vary  inde'iiiitely  every  thing 
else  with  which  they  conic  into  mnnexion.  So  that,  witlioiil  di- 
minisliiiig  the  .iniaunt  of  f^uin)  in  the  mnallrst  ik-gnw,  n  priDM|)''' 
of  varioty  would  have  hctin  iutroducod  that  la  altogcllicr  niili* 
mitwl.* 

Tliiti  princ>]>lc,  too,  i$  in  every  rL-Hpt^ct  well  cxIculjitMl  tn  prn- 
(lurc  End  »UKt:iin  th<nce  feelings  of  veiierRtinn  for  the  I>ii  itie  Huing, 
with  wbicIi,  ii9  iilrcudy  rciiiurLeti,  every  tnteiligeitt  crciittin;  nnglit 
t»  regitrd  liini.  The  eonininnicntron  uf  taimixtd  eitjai/nu'ut  is  no 
doubt  fittt.ll  to  (vjivcy  to  the  nndo»tandliig  the  belief  of  Ihe  bu- 
ncvnleiiot  of  (Jod,  iiixl  lilao  to  ronvpy  to  the  h<-art  ivrtnin  feelings 
of  love  and  of  gratitude,  oa  account  of  bis  bencTolciice ;  hut  it  is 
ill  witni'JtHinf;  scours  whcrOj  though  oujoyuient  invttoniiniitnt,  yet 
siitTeriiig  exiittH  in  liirgc  pniimrtious,  where  misery  nnd  hu|>jiiiic5(i, 
u'liorc  evil  and  good,  arc  both  t/tbeniet  uritht  that  the  soul  i:tinii«i, 
powerfully  iniprestse<l  with  the  awful  glories  of  tite  OuaiiMteiit 
JelioYsb,  and  made  to  fall  prostrate  befoi-o  bU  tlmuip.  \»  kind 
or  degree  of  UDmingled  enjoyment,  according  U)  the  [irescnt  ron- 
»titutinu  of  intelligeut  ercnturcis  au  ever  be  aocnntpanietl  with 
Mich  impresiive  miiiilti^. 

]r  such  be  the  consL'<itieoccs  of  suffering;  if  witliout  being  of 
any  real  dUaervux  to  ereaturcy,  it  be  the  source  of  efferts  of  a 
cUarftCtcr  tlie  moat  intorosting  ;  if  it  give  nii  indeliuitcly  varied 

*  BnPMpg,  too,  ii  muii  be  obst-rveil,  iIioubIi  m  nil  in  itscU,  b  oAcii  llw 
«onM  of  rouch  cnjoymeiii. 
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sad  ttiblime  cnlnutiiig  to  the  wliofe  of  natDre's  operatiunsr  ami 
inale  us  lucik  up  vitli  cmotiuna  vf  iiiJvfiiiiUiljr  varu-d  will  Kulilimc 
rvivrviHx^  tit  iiatuiv's  Gid,  uu  loarv-cl  that  Eic,  "  who  is  wundcJ-fut 
ID  couoBcl  and  cxceUcnt  ui  wwluag>"  filiDuld  be  the  luitiitir  of  iu 

It  u  tlte  grmteU  error  intagiuiible  to  suppose,  that  because  God 
tfl  kokI.  liv  sliuuld  coHiiDuntoitc  ituthiii};  to  liin  creatures  but  Mt* 
mired  pUanrv.  Thaia  toeuterUb  tlio  nxst  Jo«- and  uninldico- 
tual  idou  uf  bii  goodoeat — iiieomiMraMjr  lower  tbnn  of  flio  good* 
n«i9  i»f  an  enlightened  ffWaw  mort.-iI.  What  wb  should  expect  of 
DiviiK  giNxliicn  i>i>  that  wliilt;  it  lie-stoirs  plrasiire  in  iadeliDitoly 
Kmtor  nvosurcthaQ  pain,  it  sbould  ucvvitbcktw  uraU  iUelf  of 
tile  adiaataj^  a(  both,  and  multiplvr  luid  divL^nufy,  atid  Utter- 
iiiinglo  them  in  every  variety  of  Eorn^— the  Tery  pheflomemi  wliicb 
we  actually  witncH. 

PcHiBpti,  iodccd,  it  may  be  asbcd,  oould  not  the  Almij^hty,  who 
i«  CTcry  way  infinite,  have  ruorlcd  to  some  other  prindplf  than 
Huireriiij;  for  nimiiiplishiiif;  hh  puT\»t)i»}iif — a  |)riiidpl«  which, 
from  itj!  rcry  nature,  is  cril.  But  the  aiisircr  u  olivioua.  In  *«i 
far  as  sullcriiig  and  cojoymcnt  are  iv]ual,  tlioy  are  neither  good 
nor  d'il.  'Diey  exactly  bcilanoc  each  other ;  and  in  refbreitce  to 
ffuxl  and  cvil^  are  on  the  aanie  footinj;  aa  any  Ifait^  peifectly  in* 
diflercnt. 

It  may  aW  be  a»l(cd,  Would  not  the  amnunt  of  good  lian»  1k«« 
pTPatcr  if  the  enjoyments  had  been  continued  as  ihcy  arc,  but  alt 
tnilTcrriiig  uithdrairBP  The  answer  to  this  qiii36ti»n  J8  likcviw 
ubriuus.  The  amountof  jjood  woiddnndoiihledlyliarc  been  great- 
er ;  Init  the  tiucatiun  h  tlie  same,  in  elTwt,  with  whin*:.  Why  has 
not  G«d  l)ertow<d  on  his  crcstures  a  greater  dcjzrcc  of  go»d  than 
be  has  bestowed  ?  A  (juostion  whiHi,  as  formerly  remarked,  may 
be  askeil  to  infinity;  fiix  let  tl)C  degree  of  good  be  wluit  it  may,  it 
mi^ht!<tt]l  bi-  asked,  Why  not  greater? 

Besides,  even  although  God  had  designed  to  bestow  a  grentor 
degree  of  good,  there  wax  no  nereftaity  for  withdrawing  a  nin^le 
atitra  of  fiull'erin;^.  He  had  merely  to  inorrase  the  cnjoj-nicnts,  ami 
leave  sufienii^  aa  il  is.  By  this  experlient,  lie  liad  as  eifectnally 
accumpliahrd  liin  piiriiosi*,  ns  by  iilralisliing  Euffirring  altogether ; 
and,  at  tlie  name  lime,  maintainc>d  thnt  iiiterct;tiiig  p)riac)|tte  of 
variety  in  alt  its  forw. 
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In  shurt,  wo  m»y  turn  or  twist  the  matter  as  we  please;  but>ta 
tliis  nnuduninn  we  must  istevitMy  max  in  the  eud^tliat  if  God 
u«aut  to  bestow  uu  Wis  crcttlurct)  auy  particular  amount  of  good, 
vhrtli«r  p**t  or  cmnll,  he  might  aiccoMpliftli  hit  purpoe«  in  one 
u(  two  ways,  either  by  buotowiiig  a  L«rtaiu  ilegrce  of  enjoyment 
n/cnur,  or  by  bcatowing  an  incrnucd  Acpcc  of  enjoymrat,  «ih1  a 
d^ree  of  suffering  e<{Uttl  t«  tb«  increate ;  irlulv>  by  thia  iftttcr 
cxpedicDi,  ho  would  introduoe  a  principle  of  iniprowive  rariety 
tliJtt  is  alttigtftlwr  inddiiiiti.-< 

J  may  here  remark,  llint  in  cxiuuiuiBR  the  qiieation  rco)>ecLinj( 
the  origin  of  rvil,  wc  should  Qver  be  attentive  to  arf;uc  from  rea- 
MOH,  and  not  frnni  tnertjjvihig,  Hnd  n  bi);her  tlei^roc  of  sulfiiring 
been  itlltHteil  tu  ciirMnres  than  at  prvnent,  ami  an  i-qunlly  higgler 
decree  of  eujoymciit.  the  luuouot  of  jcood  had  been  exai.-tly  a»  it  ia  ; 
but  in  all  probability,  in  euuBe()iH>0'Ce  of  our  fwlinga,  we  hnd  ro* 
gmrded  tlie  arene  with  omch  more  astoiiiHtimi^iit,  and  Iw^n  rr.idy 
lo  a»ij  with  niiidi  tnun:  Hniiuctnviit,  Utta  ra  mbm*  ;  Whcaix  uinies 
etil^ 

On  tbc  other  hand,  bad  eufterinfr  been  alto^tlier  u-itbdrawn, 
Mtd  an  ri|ual  di-^ec  of  (uijoyiu^nt  also  witlxlrawu,  the  nitwiiMit  of 
KOvd  bad  liJ(vwi»c  hwo  cMu:lJy  as  it  ia ;  lut  in  ull  prvlmbility,  we 
linil  rrffiinlod  tho  s^mie  with  nmdi  le»ui  aiitviiihUDieot,  anil  aHhec^ 
witb  unidi  leasaniaiteuiciit,  Wlionce  m  low  nde^eo  of  j^ood^  In 
r«ility,  we  wituues  inuunH-nibli;  ifounvv  iii  the  utiniTul  and  vc^»- 
table  worlds,  wliero  there  in  uoither  suffwiii^  nor  enjoymeot  cf 
■uy  kind,  and  it  scarcely  ever  oecuis  to  us  to  ask.  Whence  so  lov 
a  degree  nf  |;oo(l  >  We  slinuld  redteii  Itiiu  a  very  Aiii^ilnr  |Kirfioii 
-who  should  ^ravvly  rcqutut  ti>  bu  iurvrniwl,  why  tlie  stoiivs  vf  the 
gmnnd,  or  the  tr*oa  uS  the  fwri-st,  enjoy  bo  low  a  degree  of  good ; 
or  who  slinubl  gravely  urge  their  iutfcusitive  conditinii  a»  an  argii* 
vient  against  the  guudncon  or  power  of  llieir  author.  The  BuSur" 
iuj^  of  creatures,  even  although  their  itutfcriiigs  were  fully  c(|U»I 
to  their  enjoyments,  aHbrd  lothee^e  of  reason  u.h  argument  o(|uaUf 
fUtilc  agaimrt  the  gnodncsH  or  power  of  their  Autlior. 

Let  w)  now  attend  tv  the  casu  «f  Mural  Ecil-  Moral  cril  is 
vousiderably  diSerent  from  natural  j  but  the  ((u«stion  respecting 
its  origin  ni-ty  be  refwlved>  I  imagine,  into  the  same  general  prin- 
liplc,  vis. ;  T/ie  wuinlft^taHtm  of  ikc  Divine  altribule/i,  and  ike 
mmwifitkation  frf  goad,  in  t/fteraiiona  itid^niitlj/  and  impiculecly 
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varied,  according  to  the  tewreifnly  of  the  Dirine  mil.  I^et  iis  b(>< 
gia,  as  in  ikt  farmer  case,  with  rxumintnjr  tlic  qaestioni  in  so 
for  as  it  inroIrM  consiilcratioDs  »f  Justice 

If  the  Almighty  may,  njowstcntlf  with  juitke,  swt  ttwrorch  hil 
ovatumi  in  any  tmy  he  neix lowt,  iiixnidml  )u!  do  not  «npoKPthefa 
to  tnotK  laiffrring  iijkii  the  vbolc  than  cojopncnt,  it  oecessariiy 
Ulows,  that  if  be  do  not  ezposp  taorti  crcKtDr«9 — I  mean  innocaat 
nontl  creatures— to  more  sufTorinf^  npo  the  irholn  than  enjoy- 
rocDt,  he  may  rc<]iiirc  them  tu  [wrfnrmany  duty,  however  f/t/iScn//, 
or  uy  nanber  of  ttiitkfl,  howctr«r  difficuU,  proridixl  the  dfffictilli/ 
do  not  suf  pass  thi^ir  afiilify. 

Were  the  Almighty,  for  fiamiil?,  to  crente  an  intioocnt  moml 
avnturc  with  alilHty  to  Iiiiour,  be  mi^t.  in  prrfect  cousistcocy 
u-itb  justice,  if  1)6  did  Dot  es]>o»c  it  to  more  tuffmiig  U|mu  tlw 
vbole  than  enjoyment,  require  it  to  labour.  Were  be  to  crcnto 
«n  innocent  moral  creature  with  ability  to  control  certain  inlo-Dal 
dilifxMutium,  alTcctions,  iintl  pntnioos,  he  might,  in  perfect  cxmaiat- 
CDcy  with  JuMice,  if  he  diii  not  cx]V)«e  it  to  more  iiifFcriDf;  npoo 
the  whole  Iban  UDJoymimt,  reqiifie  it  to  eontml  these  difiposition^, 
Bfiectiona,  and  passinns.*  Or  were  he  to  create  an  innocent  mo* 
n\  creature  with  ability  to  resist  the  intiuence  of  oerhun  outwatil 
temptntiufis,  tie  might,  in  equal  consixteney  with  jmtice,  if  bedjil 
not  expose  it  to  oiotb  sulTeriDg  upnn  tho  wbolo  tbsu  eDJaymeBl, 
rcfjuirc  it  to  rpsist  tlw  influence  of  these  temptations.  In  Bbnrt, 
if  the  Almigiity  do  not  expoec  nn  innocent  moral  creature  to  more 
mITering  upon  the  whole  than  enjoyment,  he  may,  eonaistejitly 
with  Jiitttice,  %n  already  remarked,  require  it  to  perform  any  duty, 
however  difficult,  or  any  number  of  duties,  liowerer  di^ult,  pnr- 
vided  the  dilfictjlty  do  not  exceed  ita  nWlity. 

This  doctrine  is  so  evidently  true,  tiiat  no  person  of  tbe  small- 
ttA  prcteiuionn  to  cnndour  can  renture  to  deny  it ;  and  it  com> 
pictely  ncquits  the  Almighty  fri>m  «I1  injustice  iu  reference  Iff 
crery  duty  which  he  rw^iitrca  innownt  moral  crenturea  to  dis- 
charge ;  for  no  pentnn  imsfpnea  that  be  re<|uireii  tbem  to  dift- 
charge  any  duty  so  dilKciitt  as  to  exrei-d  their  ability,  or  thai  be 
e:i]>«Min  tbem  to  more  EutTcnn^  upon  the  whole  than  enjoyment. 


"  Their  varinun  <);«i>miiionit,  alFoctiona,  ani)  poMinnii,  farm  th*  chief  u»Re 
et  the  riifllciilijci  wlilcli  mnnkind  npctknoe  in  the  pttivnoKttis  of  duiy. 
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.  TIiF  ctiM^f  Bourue  nf  pKrpluxitjr,  liDweTOiw-ju)  iu  the  case  of  na- 
tanU  cmV— docs  not  rdstc  io  Jiuticc,  but  to  power  and  ^oodrmtf 
and  is  involved  in  U>e  questions  already  meutioaed — If  Ood  b« 
able  ta  prevent  evil,  iMit  iiot  wiUbig,  where  U  IiU  gnodaeu  ?  If  tie 
be  M-iVV/iuf,  tnit  nut  (t6^j  wliere  ia  liia  /ww-in-^  If  bv  be  Will  ablo 
itnd  williiij^,  wliy  <l4Ms  evil  cxut  ?  'i'o  prtpkrc  the  way  for  aiiswer- 
k^  those  t|ii«Hliuus,  in  nifpnrut'e  tu  mural  ovi],  hA  Uic  two  fulloir- 
iug  observations  be  Bttcudcd  (o  : — 

.  t.  Iftlie  Ainiigbty  niay,u)»si4l«Mtly  nitli  jiiNlicr,  ro(|uin;  iuoo- 
ecnt  moral  crratunis  to  ]»crr<)riii  any  duty, li owe re^  diHicuIt,  which 
Hiten  nf)L  cxu-cd  tlit-tr  ability,  )>rgv-idtHl  he  du  nut  ^piisc  ibvia  tv 
murti  sulFcriiii;  upon  tiic  whole  llian  cDJoymciit,  it  folluws,  that, 
in  10  fiiriu  tlieir  nttility  cxooeda  tho  diOiculty,  the  wligFc  oncrpim 
U)  tu  Imj  ascribed  tu  his  ^ovJiias  ;  itud,  v(  cuur&c,  tiiat  ifae  ainuuut 
sf  this  spedes  of  good  is  the  ainiunl  of  this  overpbtst  J  ii  other 
wvrda,  the  auioiiut  of  tbi»  <i|>ccivt(  of  pwd  k»  uol  the  ahtotuU-  ubi- 
lity  u'htch  mitral  rnialnrvfl  [hmkvk!*,  but  tliu  t-Ufieruirily  iif  tlicir 
HbilitipK  over  th«ir  ditiictilticft 

•  S>  If  the  iittionnt  uf  this  Bfwcies  of  good  be  tbc  Mi^wriority  oT 
ability  over  difliculty,  it  foUowe,  that  &\ua\  anil  siiujlurvuriatious 
in  the  d«grwi  of  huth  nitifit  leave  tho  amount  of  ibo  f^Hl  oxnctly 
asitwRB.  An  ininvasc  of  ability,  for  exninjilc,  wiih  an  tncreasi; 
•f  difficulty  vqual  toiti  would  iieilhor  incrvaac  oordiniiuish  the 
UOod  ;  nor  would  a  diininulinn  of  difficulty,  with  a  diminutioo  of 
kbUity  Hiu;il  to  if,  eitliiT  iurreaKU  tn-iliminisli  the  giiml  ;  nor  Mould 
the  rcmuviti  of  dilficidty  oltuf^ctlicr,  with  the  removal  of  u  tU-gxcc 
•f  ftliility  t.t)ualto  it,  cither  iui:rca23e  or  diininj»li  tliu  i;ood.  Iu 
short,  iw  was  remarked  in  thu  case  of  sufibi-iug  aiitl  i-nj'iynient, 
while  the  variation.^  are  eiguiLl  und  i^iuilhu',  the  amount  of  goud 
must  uecoseurily  rviuuiii  unaltered.  Nu  JiritEinii^licuI  jiruitu&ilJuu 
cjin  be  moro  indtibitnbic  than  thig. 

If  those  obsfrvaticms  be  duly  altcndc?(l  to.  «'e  shall  fiud,  I  am 
persuaded)  tliat  tho  csistenci;  of  lunrat  evil  is  (inni[ilcti'ly  rcaolva- 
blc  into  the  principle  already  meutiuued — tli<;  luauifeetatioii  «!' 
the  divine  itttributea  and  the  couimuniealiou  of  gii'id,  in  oi»eratioNi> 
indefinitely  and  im|>russiTvly  varied,  aceording  tu  the  sovercij^nty 
of  the  IJiviue  will. 

Snji|i(i!^-,  fur  example,  that  when  the  Almighty  crcatv^  Uiu 
vtortd,  he  weaut  tu  bestow  ou  iuiioevut  niurul  ereatiircs  »  certaip 
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atnoiint  or  tliat  ajuxkatil  gooi,  vrhichtooAtmof  poner  at  abUihf; 
and  thm  ww  rrifleoiJf  one  of  tiro  ewnet  which  ho  inij;ht  h»n 
adopted.  He  might  bsr*  betUn^d  the  exact  aniouat  of  abititj^ 
wUhotit  amf  il\fftctiitg  at  nil:  or  he  mif(hl  hare  bcatowcd  iw  aiUi- 
tldnal  ua«liit  of  ability  witli  a  degree  of  lUflicuU)-  equal  to  tlia 
adi^tion.  In  th«  Uticr  rasp,  tho  ml  anoiiat  nf  fTrxxl  had  bee* 
preciwlf  as  bi  the  /onn«r ;  but  the  diffi^reiuie  in  other  iTS{Malf 
rii^it  be  iiiiRiciise ;  fnr  the  ditfiirultlea  mif^ht  be  raried  in  kind. 
In  (lef>re«,  in  titcir  nmniier  of  operation  ;  in  foct,  mif^ht  be  raricd 
indi>ftnitelf ;  and  nM  only  to,  but  might  varjr  iii<)oliiitt«ly  ^oy 
thing  else  with  which  Okvj  conie  into  coonexioo.  So  that,  exactljr 
as  fn  the  former  case,  without  dimiaishin^  tlie  amount  of  good  in 
the  BmaLUfMit  dt'jfrpc,  n  jmnciple  of  variety  had  been  introduced 
that  H  altogether  unlimited.* 

Ttiia  jirinriplet  too,  like  that  of  suSering,  is  calculated  lo  pro- 
duce n  ilcpp  itnprc3»ioa  vn  the  aitod  in  regard  to  the  diriuecfaa- 
racter;  and  that,  t(»,  wlipther  creataraamab»ariji>htuse  ofthw 
aliilititw  i>r  :i  wrong.  Tf  they  aw  their  nbilitica  arijjht,  the  di(li< 
culliea  tbef  pucounter  nuBt  hare  a,  direct  tendency  to  mokotbctii 
took  tip  with  frt'linga  of  devotit  and  humblo  rererence  to  htm,  «a 
whom  all  their  abilities,  and  alt  their  diftcultie*^  coutiniially  de> 
pctid,  to  entreat  his  besefioeiit  asslstjinoe  lo  mpport  thcni,  and, 
relyisf:  on  his  aid,  to  bring  into  the  most  resolute  and  Tigonnn 
excrdse  uvery  taloiit  tbey  pcawou.  The  perforoiaoce  of  duty,  when 
perfectly  easy,  can  hare  no  audi  tendency.  The  conduct  of  the 
^^t  ifl  too  placid  to  ouawiou  much  feeling  of  any  kind.  It  is 
when  obatacle*  are  to  he  Kurniountcd — it  is  when  virtue  lua  to 
eontenci  with  rici* — ^it  is  irhen  fauliness  has  ta  strive  for  the  mas* 
terywith  sin,  that  the  mnrcmcntfl  nf  tbe  heart  are  most  powerftiUy 
cxdted,  &od  the  soul  miide  lo  uckuowledge,  with  adoring  woadcTi 
the  dependence  of  ovcj-y  thing  on  Him  who  is  oninipot«nt. 

Snppow,  Iwwerer,  that  rroaturt^  mnJce  a  wrong  une  of  their 
abilities;  and  in  this  case,  I  admit  that  the  iro{)re8aion  oa  the 
minds  of  thcM  crentnres  thcmftelr«s  may  inroh-e  no  rercrostial 
feotinga  whaterer,  in  regnrd  to  the  Divine  character.  On  the  tan- 
trary,  the  effect  of  their  misconduct  may  "be  entirely  to  annihilate 


~*  Difficulty,  coo,  11  niuai  beobscivcil,  inofunilic  KiorceofatDltf.  B/stnig* 
gling  wliti  difficultli*,  wc  tiraoti  alwayi  luctctHOur  nbiLty  totunnountthtn- 
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sucli  foelingfi,  aail  produce  those  of  oootcmpt  Mid  aTtreioii.  But 
wh»t  raasl  be  the  inprBiaiou  on  tliti  m'tDd^  u( ohtenxrs?  Beyond 
all  coDtrover^iy,  tbere  is sometliing  ia  God's  pLTmittio;  thai  to  be 
dotra  which  is  airitrary  to  liU  very  uuture,  in  liis  giTia^  (a%»tgm 
BUcli  constitution*,  (uid  pUcinf^  tliom  in  nich  circiunstABCO*,  that 
tAal  indubitably  eosues  whicli  he  r(>g-Anb(  tritk  ^tbliorreoro,  in  bis 
vurning,  and  cAltartioK.  aod  bcsco-'liiiifr  tbetn  to  sToid  that  trhich 
he  himself  cuuld  (frermit  by  a  aiagle  uct  of  his  will ;  uad  ia  bis 
dotii^  all  this,  in  perrmi  oiDsisteno-y  xtitU  tbo  tnfinito  povor,  and 
infi[iitc  gnodncs!!,  and  triGiiitc  rvrtitiKlt'  of  his  own  character,  that 
19  ciil<:iiUted  to  ovcnrbclia  tlis  eaul  with  amaiienicot,  and  make  it 
sppruach  tb«  tbrono  of  Jehovah,  if  with  confidence  and  two,  at  (li* 
samu  time  with  fear  and  tremhliug.  Evm  doliiHjuentA  t)K!niwlne% 
if  they  be  not  thorouglily  briilalixeil,  must  feci  the  effects  which 
such  a  Tiew  of  thin{[s  *9  fitted  to  produce. 

If  these  be  the  iraprorinns  which  the  pi^nnisaion  of  nukral  evil 
be  fitted  to  occaaion,— if  even  when  creatum  am  placed  in  such 
circumstancL-s  tm  will  iiidiibit-ahly  bi;  attended  with  itn  coinmisnoD, 
the  rectitude  of  the  Dirine  Being  can  in  tto  degree  be  impeached  ; 
if,  on  the  contranr,  a  sublime  and  awful  glory  bo  thrown  around 
his  wlidle  nature,  and  hi»  creatures  taught  to  adore  and  nhey  Iiini, 
We  need  linrdly  be  surprised  that  the  permissiou  thould  e3tist> 

i  may  here  remark,  in  regard  to  tnoraJ  evit,  that  God  only  pcr~ 
mill  it,  and  is  not  its  author.  When  we  hear  of  hiit  giving  area* 
turcR  surii  constitutions,  and  pludug  thotn  in  eueh  circumHtancest 
a«  will  he  indubitably  follmved  by  the  commiasioa  of  sin,  we  are 
in  no  smali  <latiger  uf  suppi)«iug  titat  he  himself  is  somehow  or 
other  implicated  in  the  sJu.  But>  according  to  the  doctrine  I  hare 
stated,  and  unquestionably,  according  to  the  reality  of  thiiigs,  no 
sitppaaittan  can  be  more  thoroughly  crmneoua.  In  every  case  of 
sin,  -nrKhout  a  single  exception,  Go<i  only  jterwitx  it,  but  never 
causes  it.  ilis  crcutiircs  hnvc  suflicieut  ability  to  avoid  its  seduc- 
tions;* Slid  If  tbey  >lo  nut  avoid  tbt^ni,  it  is  not  fie  but  ihey  who 
arc  to  blame.  Its  indubitably  talcing  pUcc,  is  not  becituse  he  wii&es 
it  indubitably  take  place,  but  because  Iheg  llicmnelves  mtikt  it  in- 
dubitably take  place.  In  other  words,  it  12  because  they  thcn»- 
selvea  indubitably  eoramic  it. 

*  Let  il  be  obMTved,  that  I  mean  imlHiafflMnfi/intefitn^lidnttiim  i<i  wYax 
ii  called  ManiftftUUy. 
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It  may  be  ankod,  i»dc«rl,  ouultl  nut  tlra  Almi^tlj-,  who  ie  every 
mr  taftnltc,  bavo  rAorteil  to  »ome  other  exjiedKiit  Tor  iwcom|ill*Ti-' 
tiix  Im  (Hirpose*,  than  tbc  pWioR  dlilicitlUcs  in  ihc  way  of  Autj, 
and  thns  iic<aaiQtiuig  m  mud)  eril  ?  But  the  oaswcr  U  a1m»et 
■elf-criflent.  Ib  M  Tar  BR  alnlitj*  hta  the  mpcriorilyineT  ■littk'ultjr, 
it  is  iill  uae  as  to  tlie  piMK-r  uf  {KHViriuiog  iluty,  as  if  there  were 
Mr  JiffkuUn  at  all,  but  mcicly  »  ilrgree  «f  tJiility  etjiial  to  lliig  nr- 
jKTtorii^.  If  tl>c  dt.f;re«  of  ability,  for  example,  lie  lea,  aii<1  the 
(Ipgree  of  diflicully  r^A/,  it  m  the  very  same  thing  as  to  llie  [Htvrr 
«if  porfonninfr  duty,  as  if  (here  were  no  difiinilty  whatcTer.  but 
nivrety  a  <i«)(rc«  of  ability  equal  tv  Irro.  Sv  liiat,  by  ctmjoining 
dilGculty  with  &l>ility,  while  raan^  adrantagcs  arc  f^Aincil,  there  \* 
OS  adraatage  wliaterer  Inst. 

Forliapa  it  may  Iw  (nrilipr  asked.  Would  not  the  power  to  per* 
fitrni  duty  have  been  greater,  if  ability  had  Ixxiu  cvutinucd  as  it 
in,  Init  all  diffirulty  vithdrawD  }  The  answer  is  likevt-ise  almost 
solf'rniU.-iit.  Tliedogn-eorfHiwcrhiHl  o-rt«inIyheci]  jp'catcr.but 
llic  <]uc»tion  ie  the  sonic,  in  effort,  with  asking,  Why  han  not  Ood 
Itnrtnwrd  on  \\'w  ttiornl  (.■rpKtuK'a  a  greater  degree  of  p'tM'er  than 
lie  lias  Iwatowetl  ^  a  c|Uf«tIon  whicti  may  l»  wVkA  to  infiuity,  fiir 
let  the  degree  of  power  be  what  it  may,  it  might  still  be  asLed, 
yK\\j  Dot  a  greater  7 

Be«idc9,  even  although  i\w  Almighty  bad  meiint  to  bestow  a 
greater  degree  of  (lower,  tliere  was  no  neccwity  for  withdravrioff 
a  single  atom  of  difficulty.  He  had  merely  to  increase  ability, 
and  leave  ililti(.iilty  nit  it  is.  By  this  expedient,  he  had  as  efkA- 
ually  accoiiipliHlied  biH  purjxieie,  a«  by  abolishing  difficulty  iilt»- 
getbar.* 


*  Though  hatmonff  is  nsusUj  lud  W  be  Ibc  great  pnnople  that  fttm&r* 
over  tli«  unireru,  jui  it  tliDuli]  ncvci  tiv  fergolltn,  Uial  to  whalcrer  Cfaonttm 
look  «rt  ret  itila^s  toiiijilciclr  opjated  \a  otic  another.  Tlic  proj«cti]e  iDoUoa 
of  the  planeti.  far  L>Kani^tv,  ii  oppoied  by  the  lnw  of  ^nviislion  {  (be  Wodeaej 
of  nnftkc  t«  fall  M  the  ground,  u  oppoMcl  by  the  pniwuxu  of  ibc  ntrooiphnei 
the  XctiAeaej  of  the  occun  to  rcntslD  at  rcat,  i*  opposed  by  ibe  infliutic«  of  (ht 
«l  tidK.  of  (Iw  moon,  and  of  nuny  other  cau«e>.  Prt^lcclion*  art  olVn  ofpowd 
\ij  sntipsthlet,  crldrac*  for  s  doctrine  bjf  evidence  ngunit  Jt,  aod  AMltw  u 
pcrroTtn  tui  nctkn  by  mnilvc*  to  svold  iIil-  sciIdii  alutguthu.  ttarmom/  fs  sa- 
doublciltj'  ibc  Rrcai  principle  ilitit  prLild-rs  otec  tlie  uiilv«»e,  but  it  is  h*fm»»fi 
conliolliiig  tlic  rlcra-onl^  of  tTUnfii— th'C  elements  of  "p^^titUion  ;  uid  the  **• 
prioriiy  of  grt(nl  ov«  t:*i]_of  tnjuymcnt  over  lufTawc-^of  nbllliy  f»vM  iliffi* 
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The  tnitli  is,  tli«ugli  iiiorul  evil  is  excecdiog)y  different  from 
nfttiirat,  yet  tlie  qui>sti<in8  concerning  their  origin  arc  aJiooat  ex* 
Id  ixitiutcrjiiU'U  of  eacit  other,  2nd,  ma{atu  vtufandu,  ma^  be  ex* 
plaiucd  iu  iieiirly  tliv  a»ui«  way.  BoUi  qiiosUons  ctmiu  r«Jly  to 
this,  not  Wliy  lit  there  any  «vil  ?  but  Wliy  i*  there  not  tnort 
good?  And  the  ijoestians  foriAc-rly  ntunttuiiutl— If  God  be  able 
to  |trcvetit  evil  Injt  not  wtUing,  uKcrc  is  his  ffoudncs-t?  If  lie  ht 
Killing  but  not  abii:,  w  here  ia  hi»  jwwvr  i  If  he  be  botli  a(>h  und 
tfiUinf:,  why  dm-s  uvil  «ii<t?  are  the  Name  in  cifoctwilh  tliea* 
— if  God  be  a.Mo  to  bestow  a  jfrtfiler  ammiitl  of  good,  hut  not 
willing,  where  is  his  gooditass  f  If  he  be  willing,  hiii  not  able, 
wlicjc  is  hm power  y  If  he  ha  b»th  able  and  willing,  why  does  not 
a greuler  aiiiourU  o/' gfioit  esiil  ?-'(iiie!iXioiis  wliidi  ra^y  bciuUcil  to 
infinity ;  fer  let  the  ainouiit  of  giMd  be  wlint  it  may.  it  might  still 
beafikcd,  Why  not  greater  ?  The  infinite  power  and  goodncas  of 
God  have  never  beeu  thought  to  runder  it  otve^sary  that  lie  Hliould 
bentotp  on  every  creature,^-or  indeed  op  any  ireature,— an  infi- 
nite tiinuiiiit  of  guod.  The  iltgrcu  of  ffxrA,  tliercforc,  must  tiave 
iui  limits  aumewh^rc  or  other,  and  the  lixinj;  tbe»c  limit:!)  CJin  be 
itD|)iitvtl  to  nothing  hut  his  design  to  nj:iiiif<nit  his  vwa  iiltiibutes 
and  communicate  ^uoil  to  his  crenturcs,  in  opcmtions  tndcfiultdj 
and  iiupreaaively  raried  according  to  his  sovereign  will. 

All  the  facts  in  the  proeedurc  of  Gud  with  which  we  an*  sic* 
quainted,  either  hy  the  light  of  nature,  or  tlio  light  of  revelation, 
are  agreeable  to  this  ductrine ;  uud,  iudt«d,  arc  tcere  exciii|)Iifi' 
cati<iii8  of  it.  When  God  crcitcd  matter,  he  created  it  in.viimate, 
though  tie  could  easily  have  giveu  it  the  [irincijilu  of  life.  He  19 
uotr  however,  espoBing  it  to  more  suffering,  upon  thciThalc,  than 
enjoyment ;  for  h*  ia  wot  exposing  it  to  suffering  or  enjoyment  at 
nil,  and  hi»  object  with  regard  to  it  Kcems  plainly  to  bo,  as  already 
stated,  to  niauifest  bis  iittributeH,  iiml  njiiiitiuuimtc  giiud,  in  ri|)o« 
rations  inilciiuitGly  aiid  iinprcHtvely  vuricd  nccordiag  to  Uis  eo- 
Tereign  will.  When  Goti  created  tho  lower  amiii:(le,  be  created 
tlieni  irrulional,  though  he  could  easily  haro  gireu  them  the  prin- 
ciple of  i-easou.     I'here  ia  no  gmunil,  however,  to  believe,  that  lie 


culij — IB  mcnly  &n  cKampkiif  ihlstperfwof  hiitmi>fi;f.  ThDnxmt«ncPof  evil, 
ihdefiiH,  oppwud  at  it  is  by  the  esiaUnce  of  guoil,  h  t\\iite  in  arcniilnncc  with 
itieuinlnfiy  orMU  iht  Irailiii^  phtnorriFnit  oTnatum.  > 
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FTposM  tfieni  to  more  Ralferin;*,  u[Hjn  the  wliote,  than  enjnjincnt ; 
Ewl  hi*  object  vitii  ngun]  to  them  likewue,  sGcnM  |tUiiily  ti>  be> 
to  manifcat  bis  attn'liutcs,  aad  cotnmuniaite  good,  in  tifttntiMM 
in<kfiiiitrl]r  and  uaprcesirfilf  varu4  ftcu»rdiiif  to  hu  sovereign 
will. 

So  i»  llie  CM»  d  monl  eriU  When  God  creat«d  oor  lir«t  pa* 
nntSf  be  bestowed  oa  Ibcio  certain  prir!h-ge»,  and  exposed  them 
to  certain  temptxtioos  |  hot  no  pcr«on  has  eccr  ventured  to  fiUege, 
that  be  exposed  thptn  to  greMn  mffeftag  thnn  enjoyment,  or  t« 
yrcater  temptntinns  tliaa  tbry  were  able  to  Rsist.  Hi»  con<)Dct 
towards  them,  therefurci  was  nut  only  justifiable,  but  pvrfvctl}'  ap- 
rordaut  with  th<>  threat  object  of  all  hiii  worlui,— the  iiiauife^txtion 
tif  bis  attributes,  and  the  crnnmiinicatioD  of  good,  io  operations  in* 
defiuttely  and  impressircly  raricd  according  to  bia  soverdgu  viU. 
There  caouot,  indeed,  be  a  doubt,  that  he  might  have  given  them 
higher  privilegcg,  and  expoted  tliem  to  lover  leniptatioiift.  He 
might  have  given  then)  more  knovledgr,  more  prudcscct  mon 
imncMi  or  he  might  bars  placed  tbcm  in  a  dilTerent  futaatioo, 
■ad  freed  tbem  from  the  »e<luetions  of  their  great  dcccircr.  He 
mijchti  in  short,  in  pcrf«ct  ronAisieiu-j'  with  tlteir  free  ;igenry,  and 
nil  the  prini.;ipl»i  tliat  cliarKd«ri»nl  tlieni  as  hunian  beings,  bare 
rettdcred  their  stability  in  ianocenco  induOil^iily  ceHeia.*    BnC 

*  The  MubUiAle  tiabiliif  of  nuwlrind  in  tnnoccMa,  bo*  btta  toppoid  tijr 
•oiBt  to  be  lM«nip«tiblc  with  \bc\t  frtcJom  o/agrncjn  bvi  noauppu»iUoB(aii 
b«  more  diotengbty  wiihoui  ftiundtdon.  IIh  not  God  glvm  (u  ilie  childrm  ot 
Engllih  parent!  ludi  cortiiituttor*,  and  {>1iic(d  I]i«in  In  such  dmtmtiBticra,  «« 
■te  (ndubllahlf  atlnMlc^  w!ih  ihdr  ipr-akhtg  Enetkh,  wad  iowt  m— lliuugh 
ajmliint;  \am  vuliinlair  Kt inn— wtUiouidatmyiiijtn even  impolrii^  Ib^  fne- 
dcKH  of  Bftnnc^  ?  Hu  not  God  ginn  lo  mankind  at  largt  audi  caaUttDtiwn, 
anci  fUetA  ihcm  1q  mdi  ciicumMancca,  a«  aiw  cftcn  imlubUably  alleniinl  wllh 
ihtlrratfnjr  md  dnitkhi^,  and  doneio— t)inu|{l]  cnilng  anil  drIfiklDg  aieTCiun* 
Urjr  ACticiiu — wllboal  dcncrofuig,  at  even  Imjiairing,  their  frtMknn  of  ifftitj? 
Ahit  vhy  Muld  he  aal,  with  jiitt  a*  much  vkm,  Imve  f^ivcn  to  Uie  fiiil  of  our  rut 
neb  a  eonaliuitian,  and  pUccJ  ihcm  hi  audi  circunistMicn,  an  would  bare  bMfi 
attended  with  perfecl  Kctttudt!  uf  demisuiaur,  and  iarui  lo,  niihout  detD 
m  Impaiiing  their  freedom  «r  a^t^ncy  ?  In  no  cm*  whatever  do  motiva 
the  ficcdoni  of  ihe  will  i  and  jel  lelmotlrea  bo  procntnl  to  it  in  a  certain  WWfT 
and  tt  vjH  u  induMubljr  octnemriliing  to  them. — whether  for  good  or  fteevO, 
—as  an;  ph^ateil  ebjeet  wdl  oft  ncrordinft  to  jihymeaJ  imjuiliir. 

TMi  doctrine,  I  may  aild,  ia  purfccily  a)(iccabk  tn  that  uf  inapiTaiion.  Good 
mm  in  a  future  woili]  art  npreiFnied  in  Scripture  m  perliwi  in  hntinvM,  wai 


* 
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to  nail  wby  lie  (lift  not.  is  murcly  to  rt-iwat  tlie  qii«ftUon  alreaily  s» 

often  mentioned — Why  did  he  not  hc«tov  on  thom  more  f^ml  ? 
Htgiu'xtioii  wbicl)  may  be  asked  to  iufiiut^.  The  trno  (trinviple 
into  which  ha  procedure  ta  to  he  resolTedi  is  the  sorereignly  of 
hia  oiFnn-ill  muiifcstiiif^  lib  attriliutea,  and  cotamuaicatiDj;  good* 
in  oparations  iodi^liniuly  and  impreHirely  variol. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  to  reduce  tfa«  qiuistion.  Why  is 
there  cril  ?  iato  tlie  mon:  general  (^uwtion,  Why  is  there  not  mora 
j^ood  f  u  act  to  rcniore  the  dilKculties  of  the  subject]  but  merely 
bi  cxrhan^oiie«ct  of  diih<:ulties  for  another.  Thiti  it  to  far  true; 
but  let  it  be  rcuiemlMrrt-d,  that  all  the  eiiplanatinns  tliat  phi]i>9U|)hy 
can  git%  arc  merely  micb  reiluction*  an  I  hare  attcinptcd^tlie  ro- 
duch>g  Ig»  geiwnl  principlcft  iiiti)  tliiffic  th»t  an*  mitro  ^moml. 
When  Newton  accounted  for  the  motiooa  of  the  hcarculy  LiNlim 
by  tlieprinripleofgraritation,  ho  left  gravitation  iCsnIf  unaccount- 
ed for ;  and  though  ho  had  accounted  for  it,  he  behoved  to  hare 
left  8nmtf  otliirr  principle  unaccount^il  for. 

I  mayaJaoobNcrve,  thitt  idtliaugb  1  bare  referred  the  qucstton, 
Why  ia  there  ttot  mere  good  f  to  the  Divine  Sorereigiity,  yet  I 
have  not  bid  more  stresn  on  this  attribute  than  the  Kubj^^ct  M-oms 
fairly  to  authorize.  The  good  which  iTcatiirtu  enjoy  inimt  hare 
its  limit  Bonicwhen:  or  uther,-~for  no  pcrai»n  beltuvet)  it  to  bv  io- 
finito — aodwhat  other  principle  than  sovereignty  can  wcu1tii>i«te- 
ly  refer  to  for  determining  those  limita? 

The  attribute  t)f  eorereigt'tft  *"*".  it  chould  never  be  forgotten, 
u  as  iinportiiDt  as  uny  in  the  Divine  Nature,  and  cvcrywbcn;  i» 
U  ttrikinf^ly  niantfoited.  Why,  for  example,  hath  Gud  given  light 
to  the  Huu  f  Why  hath  he  giron  grass  to  the  Ueldft?  Why  hath 
he  given  heat  to  the  tire?  Why  hatli  he  gireu  coldness  to  iccP 
Wliy,  in  iihart^  hiith  ho  done  any  ofthoM  thin|!r«  vhidi  ire  «ee  Im 
hath duDOf  when  heoouUIeasilyliaredonethiDgaotherwioe?  Does 
any  person  eKpectndifFcrcnt  aniwcr.or  is  any  other  anttwor  mini' 
site  than  that  already  mentioned — tlie  maiiifcstuiion  of  the  Di-  • 


caiiSriiici  in  hoEincH ;  but  tuiely  their  free  «g«iicy  U  nnt  ■nnihlkied  ?  Wtn 
Hkej  tiin»iag  lo  be  fwc  ugmta,  thcj  wmjld  not  ba  man  »t  all.  Th«  snjpla  In 
hcBVcn  are  fcprm-ntcd  in  Scriplutv  tut  pcifect  m  balinnii,  and  eonfirmrd  in 
hollncu  ;  bnl  iun:ly  ility  iiw  are  free  imctiu  ?  Were  rtiej  nol  freu  B(pnW,  rlwy 
eouU  neithoi  be  tioly  nor  iinlioljr,  fw  ihcy  woiil<t  not  bo  raoT«l  b«lng<  of  nny 
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riiK  «ttnbote«,  and  the  cooimuDtcation  nf  good,  in  operaUoas  tii4e> 
finiwly  &ad  improauvtljr  Tftiied  accorOiag  to  the  aottr^gmlg  of  lie 
IXvimemUf  Wi>ai«y£Qcc*,pcrh»psi,iit80fi]eMibordinatenaaoin, 
Uit  the  toKTrignlif  of  the  Diriue  cliaractcr,  mryiog  imlvfiBitely 
the  aiAoifciiliitioit  uf  tJie  Divtoa  attribulciii,  luid  tlic  wuunuiiicttMM 
ufgniHl,  is  oar  nolf  resource  at  tbc  last. 

In  tbc  intrlligrut  world,  we  witueasiDniunerable  plienoueaat  of 
wLkli  tre  must  giro  prccUely  \be  aoinc  account.  "Why  hath  God 
placed  tlie  inltiibitiuits  of  ClmMian  coutitrie*  in  luoro  eligible 
circumitiuiccs  ikiui  tliosr  of  hcnthcii  cxmntries,  when  he  oitiltl 
easily  liure  bhhI*  all  alike  ?  ^'Uy  liAtli  li«  filiicwl  eoiue  Christian 
countriei  in  more  dibble  ciroimstances  than  others?  Why  hatli 
be  given  tome  mt'n  morv  cot^irgvd  undvrsuiiding»  than  others? 
AVhy  liatb  lie  giTca  sotnc  men  strunf^vr  paasiuna  than  otbers? 
Whj  batli  be  given  some  nen  nioro  faithful  and  nifoctinnate  pt- 
rcnlA  than  others  ?  Why  hath  be  placed  some  men  under  a  better 
|w)it!cal  gorrriimenl  than  otlieni?  Why  bath  be  giren  tncn  tbc 
JacuJtiea  vt  humun  bcioKc  tattl  not  the  fiKailliv»  of  angels  ?  Why, 
ill  Bborl,  bsilli  he  efllabliidied  tboM  iii»uini^riibt«  diktiiictions  mnoog 
hiH  iatelligeiit  crealurcs  which  we  uverywbere  Me  lie  hutJi  esta- 
llibhed  i  Tbe  eojue  aoe'v^-r  as  ahuvc  must  ultiinatcly  be  given— 
the  loverfignlif  of  the  Divine  rbaracior. 

The  whole  economy  of  Ppovid«in;c  shows,  tlmt  neither  iu  the 
natural  nor  iiioml  world  docs  the  Almighty  set  uny  limita,  cxce|)t 
thoM  pMMribcd  by  justice  and  wiiuloin,  to  the  cscercise  of  his  «»- 
I'prrijjnty — that  iti  some  rases  he  bestows  aii  iadelimtcly  small 
amount  of  good,  iu  othi-nt  a  lurgi;r  ainoiint,  in  other*  an  amoiint 
atill  larger.  In  fnct,  tliut  though  Justice  is  nerer  riulntcdj  yet  be 
will  not  he  reatraineil  in  the  cxcrci>?c  of  his  sovereignty,  thou^ 
erents  should  takt  place  uhich  be  himself  hates  with  a  perfect  ha- 
tred, iLiid  M'bicli  ht;  citnitot  look  iipnii  hut  wiUii'iittre  detestation. 

To  a  rcfluL'titi^  niiud,  nvtliin^  can  nppt-ar  mori;  bctx>D]in{;t  than 
that  tbi'  Almighty  xhuiihl  net  thut^.  Suvcrcignty  is  one  of  the 
most  godlike  allrihutestif  the  Divine  nature.  It  is  that  on  wbidi 
the  iinful  Hopreniacy  of  Jeliovali  aeenm  cliietiy  to  depend ;  and 
while  be  it  ever  nttentiTe  to  do  justice  to  others,  is  it  not  ttM' 
Ronahle  that  ho  (In  juKtictt  to  hiniKL-lf ;  and  if  ho  manifrat  his  so- 
vereignly at  nil,  mamCcst  it  in  all  its  glory?  la  it  like  a  being 
invc«tcd  with  Iheiittributes  of  Divinili/,  1o  wt  any  otitr-r  limits  tOi 
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tl)e  muiiA.«lat ion  tif  liia  stn-emgu  prot«gat!vr»,  than  llie  undevi- 
ating  rcctihidv  uf  liis  own  cltamctcr  ?  Would  our  i<ksis  vf  "  ilia 
liigh  iini)  lufty  Oup  who  iohubtteth  eternity,"  bo  rHieed  by  Anrlin^ 
him  lixinp«Teil  in  th«  maoiTestation  of  his  perfections,  by  a  Tear  of 
dung  lejit  goaiU  tliaii  some  of  hw  cre^titrcsi  ta  wliniii  h«  \s  doing 
tio  injiislice,  may  wiHh  ?  la  it  oot  s  far  more  godlike  procedure— 
a  procedure  far  nioir  conformable  to  tlie  iuoonmrablu  siibltniity 
of  Ilia  oattirc— to  do  ii^urtf  to  nouc,  but,  at  t)ic  snuiv  time,  to  act 
nccordiiig  to  the  cottnscl4  of  kit  ovtn  mil  f  " 

It  oujfht  never  to  bo  forgotten,  that  the  Alinij;hty  lia«  In  pro- 
iiiotK  }ji.i  own  glory  as  well  u  tin;  Kood  of  liis  creatnivji.  Many, 
ill  examining  the  question  of  cvili  aecm  to  mskf.  no  arcimnt  of  tJie 
Dirine  f^lory  at  all ;  Uit  proceed  in  tiieir  tbeuries  as  if  th«  ff>oA 
ot  crontiun  were  tlie  esduxivf  oliJMt  of  lli«  Mimt  M  i^h.  I'biK,  bo* 
yond  all  conlrvvvray,  ia  a  inistokcu  x'kw  of  ttic  Bubjcct<  Tt  is  iia> 
poMiiblv  to  look  cilh(?r  to  tlie  works  of  creatiou  or  of  Providence, 
without  being  aatialied,  thst  the  manifestation  of  hiii  j^Ioryj  as  v«]l 
as  the  good  of  bi»  creatures,  is  what  (>o<l  hai  in  view ;  or,  m  I 
hn»«  already  mcntiuncil — that  tlic  object  of  God  in  his  works  ia 
th«  maiti Testation  of  bis  attributes,  and  likewise  the  good  of  hi» 
CTenCnrr«.  This  doctrine,  when  »tated  generally,  will  Im)  ajiseuted 
to  by  uvory  onr,  aiitl  ii  svcms  fjiirly  to  wariaiit  lite  concluiiund  I 
liQTo  drawn  from  itit 

ti 

,!_"  Even  in  tnaDifaitinit  hU  *tiver«igal]',[lie  Almlghly  naajiliMUiwiiiiicI]  gnml. 

ffolllil  *  li;|[liilstun:  be  Oioughl  dclicicnt  in  ciwilncju  which  ihnuld  n-Mrl  (a 
inc^Muren,  IhnobJi^Ciof  whicli  vat,  («  impmi  dl  vMi  a  hciih:  of  ii*  loti-rvlgn 
juriidiclion  ?  Aw  not  sucli  aiiiaftuiw  otlm  rrsoTtrc!  U>  (sen  hy  tha  btst  ond 
vl«(!it  IcgUlatures,  otiil  with  the  bru  and  witint  dcni;;!)*  ?  Anil  m*;  not  ihe 
Great  li-ciriilniiir  nf  ilic  univcru,  for  urine  uiil  gntiooi  deiigm.  muri  in  stmU 
lar  niuukirc*  ?  Is  it  ool,  In  Nsllcf-,  of  ihs  last  iiDpotlanM  thai  lucli  tn  mjprei- 
>ion  bn  not  tinl;  {imduccd  but  cotintandf  prcKTveU  ?  tlmt  unio  tW  Aiidini  aud 
OoveniDf  of  b)I>  "  cvci;  knt<  Khniilil  how,  uF  thing*  in  beaven,  Hml  things  on 
turih,  and  thin)^  atidft  lh4  «Mtb,  &vi  ovct;  tongue  BJtould  confvu  thut  lii-  ia 
I/hrcL"  Or,  would  ti  be  proper  to  rcnnuncu  ihU  tine  of  policy,  bccauKc  Bome 
or  bin  CTtstURilo  whom  he  hiu  ilun<?  mitaU/Touif,  anil  hai  iluae  IKi  Injury,  wQ| 
pnrHMlf  uika  aceuon  from  it  la  <lu  wlut  U  evil  ? 

■f  Would  ibcrc  be  (kuy  imptopnety  ia  *uppi»inft  lliai  the  Almighty  icganla 
hiiiiEidf,  in  bis  urntai.  grivi-niiiicui,  (ib  lut-ttly  one  (;flJ>e  lic\«gt  in  ilic  tmltcnc, 
and  llmt  he  unla  liiniMvlf  jin-ciidy  as  ho  irt'Sls  othen — mBkinu  ilue  ftJloWAnc* 
tOT  difTcTcncc  of  rank  and  chMdctct  ?  If  ihis  euppatiiion  be  oilniitud,  it  will 
follow,  itiu  the  whole  unlvcrM  of  moril  biing  is  under  titc  same  grand  njrtum 
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ArdilNHlinp  King,  in  liia  Treatiw  on  tlie  Orijeia  i>f  ErU,  bu 
tenaei  k  tlHWty  fstndid  m  tbo  mjifyMitino,  thnt  tbe  higheat  claa 
or  gnde  of  meKtoica  mmy  be  u  fall,  that  it  cannut  coDTmieaity 
Bdmtt  of  aHditionn :  that  tbcrc  nay  bo  an  indefinite  numbrr  of 
ilnmiilliiig  grade*,  eadifltfwiikh  ia  (oil  in  its  order,  and  tbatfraa 
fh*  verf  natttrc  nl  the  cmm,  themfine,  some  of  the  lower  gnuftei 
WMt  1m  liabh)  In  Fril.  But  thin  in  a  mere  8]n)teia  orianriful  can* 
jMtar«a>  naaaf^ortisd  by  a  uliiulair  of  criilrooc,  and  explains  dck 
Ibiag  anrr  all> 

An'itfaer  theory  wliirh  flomc  Beem  TiLguitlr  to  adopt,  ig  foandiMl 
en  tbc  »uppi.i!titioD,  that  tlit^  ccoBomy  of  tuiftre  n  intiraBtcly  coa> 
nected  with  the  economy  of  graet ;  aod  that  as  the  faults  of  tkc 
ftrmer  are  ««npcBMt«d  by  th«  cxcellmetM  oT  the  Utter,  th«r«  is 
DO  room,  upon  Ute  wbote,  1o  nnnplsin.  Tkts  thvory  prwenls  on 
tbe  BMOinption,  that  the  economy  of  nature  is  HudtU^  ri^vrout, 
nd  needs  to  be  mitigated  by  a  di«{ienBatioB  of  a  more  merciful 
chwseWr.  But  such  an  asMimption  is  altsgcthiTr  inadmiKiMfr 
Tbe  aacivil  writiugs  cwrywherc  reprpwnt  tbff  M»nomy  of  gran 
—and  it  is  only  from  Ihcm  wc  koov  any  Ihing  of  it  at  alt— not  Si 
aixmpfntalimJbffiitduerigoHr  insdiKirenlotte,  but  aa  a  HyBt«ni 
of  Jowr^y;*  and  vmnerfied  kimdnett.  A  rainpensati'^ii ,  indeed,  far 
trndae  rigour  woulA  he  uo  i^*ict  at  all,  but  merely  a  remuneration 
to  the  claims  ofjuttifCt 

Perhaps  I  should  aleo  adrert  to  another  theorj'  which  some  seem 
wilfhig  To  adopt,  at  least  ia  reference  to  monl  eril — thnt^^iv 
agency  being  founded  on  QOittingencc,  miiat  imply  liatN'tity  to  sin 
in  ita  rcry  nature ;  and  tliat  tin,  therefore)  must  either  be  perw 
initted,  or  frte  agmicif  deetroyod.  Stewart  decidedly  adapts  tliu 
theory,  but  it  leads  directly  to  the  rejection  of  rercl.-ition,  and,  ia 
fart,  to  complete  atheism.  All  who  believe  tlic  sacred  writings, 
botiere  that  there  are  angclj  in  hettrm  who  are /tvw  agentt,  but 
not  liable  to  sin  ;  and  tliut  good  men  tn  lieuvon  will  beJreeagenU, 
bat  not  liahlu  tu  sin  ;  uud  all  who  Ijclit^vc  in  the  being  of  a  God, 
beliorc  that  lie  in  a  free  ngont,  but  not  liable  to  ein. 

The  truth  is,  thatthepremlingBontimentsof  philosopbcr«,  not 


oTeqailUwi,  and  ilie  Ditine  glai]r  tbe  cftir/cHdofalL    ]>u«  aUovonoe  ia  nm 
made  for  (UtTneneu  ef  rank  and  ehan<tcr  nnlcn  iht  Oivlnt  gloty  be  (he  chief 

Blid  tiftVCTy  lliinj;, 
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only  OQ  thcetibj«ct  of  erU,  but  on  mauy  (>tli«r  subJ«cUt  iaTolr«  tli9 
most  defectiro  klcii*  of  tli«  l)iriii«  ck^tnicttir.  The  px/  c/"  philo- 
$0]>Aert  is  bardly  -day  thing  but  a  being  of  iadefiuito  fXnvtr,  and 
.  mxthiN,  and  goodueja,  Sticb  a  beiD^,  bowereri  ddwIick  existjb 
He  is  ■  roere/TcfWA ^/'/Ae  underalantHtig.  H«  is  beitber  tlto G<4 
of  CTcatiuD,  of  pivTiiiciiK,  Iter  n(  ru(lciii|itiiiii,  but  :t  Inure  jMioso* 
fkical  abttTBctioa.  Tbe  God  wlium  good  men  are  accuatumi-d  to 
ulore,  is  aa  superior  to  tli«  god  of  pbi]osot>bers,  as  theirs  to  tbe 
j^s  of  the  lovest  of  tlic  li«fttlicii. 

\iinv\ag  tiovr  endL'avaiirt.-d  (o  dupuM  of  tlie  geiivral  (|UC»lJi)io 
n»»a  TVMMr;  it  may  jiot  be  improper  to  adnrt  to  oiie  or  two  siU** 
MtUnats  particotara  coDacctetl  with  it. 

J.  It  is  an  evident  dictate  of  rcuBon,  lliat  guilt  clcserres  punish- 
nieut,  and  if  tbv  puiiigJiinviit  wfiivb  tbe  Altnigbty  iudiijts  on  the 
goilty  be  equal  to  what  they  dcsorrc,  tbcre  is  obriouoly  ueitiier 
ujfry  nor  goodnctt,  but  mere  juaiice.  If  the  in«BD4  of  obtaining 
remisiiiaD  of  punishoicDt  be  affunled  to  the  guilty,  tbeae  lutsant 
are  eDtirely  q£ goodnesa.  \i,  besides  tXvi  ineuna  of  rumtuioii,  thero 
iikflffise  bfi  ailurdcd  the  mams  of  obtoiotog  hiqipiocss,  tbcec  ucaui 
are  a]sn  of  goodnesa.  If,  in  any  case,  the  means  of  obtaiuing  «- 
uitittioii  uud  happiness  be  withheld,  or,  if  in  some  leases  tliey  be 
witlilidd,  aiid  ia  utlicra  aiTordcd  ;  or,  if  in  some,  tfacy  bo  afibrded 
in  a  greater  degree,  aud  in  others  in  a  lets,  to  aek,  why  all  the 
ffuilty  are  not  fiivmircd,  and  favoured  equally,  is  merely  to  rapcnt 
the  question  tsu  of^cit  alrciuly  mentioned,  Wliy  has  not  Gnd  l)e> 
etowod  more  g\>od  i'  a  question  which  cut  only  be  anawcced  by  re* 
fairing  to  liia  sovereign  mill. 

-*  &  In  cauMi]ueuc«  nf  the  transgrcnioiis  uf  tl>e  gnilty,  it  niajr 
happL-n  that  pi-rfL-ctly  iimoL'ciit  creatures  cowtecUsd  mlblhan,  will 
be  cxpoMtl  to  Bufferings  they  would  have  otherwise  eMaped ;  aud 
to  what  extent,  it  may  be  asked,  may  they  be  thus  exposed  to  ni& 
faring  i  Tbe  answer  is  obvious.  Purft^ctly  inooceDti'niiturcamBjr 
be  ex]>u9<^  tu  any  di-gree  of  HiiiTcring  that  doea  not  exneed  tlieir 
enjoyments,  nllhou^li  unconneclcd  tvilh  Ike  gitilly  alfogetfier  ;  uod 

isequently  thoni  can  be  no  injustice  tn  exposing  thi^m  to  the 

le  degree  of  auflertng  m  consequence  t^'tkat  connexion. 

Oil  this  prindfilci  wo  can  easily  account  for  the  justite  of  the 
Divine  procc^lure,  in  expneing  th4  lovrer  animals  to  much  suffer- 
iiig  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  witli  tnao.  The  Aloiighf  y. 
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witlwut  injustice,  nif^ht  bare  exposed  Utem  ta  Uw  sane  degree 
ofuilfi-riti;!;  tli'meh  thej*  hAi  not  bccD  cofit)e<tc<i  witti  mno  ii  ail. 
^'liuir  BiLtTerii)^,  hawcter,  as  thej"  tin  at  present,  accotu[iti&he8  an 
ohject  of  the  rory  higbe«t  importwice.  Had  they  auflered  kncon- 
fKcilerf  vitk  uan,  their  nifforuigt vould  liave  tbown  notbiug  of  tbc 
evil  of  «in  «li»Uriri-r ;  vbemai^  bf  tmSur'tng  in  cmue^ueftee  ufthe 
nut  tffmoM,  while  justice  is  not  violated,  the  teudeiicy  uf  sin  is 
roost  rurrullfdispla)-!?!)!  as  vobcltQld  its  uulij^aiit  ioBuoDcccvoi 
on  thow  t)iat  are  altogether  guiltJcM. 

S.  in  ooanqiwoce  of  tiie  trwugraaiionK  of  t\\«  guilly,  it  nay 
ha|»pen  that  peifixtlj  inooceot  moral  crcuturrtf  cviunxicd  irilk 
Ihcif  nay  bo  cxponcd  to  difficulties  in  the  itcrformaaoe  of  duty 
they  would  atfaerwiM  hare  escaped  ;  and  tn  what  extent,  it  may 
be  aaked,  may  they  \k  iIiun  eic|MMed  tu  djIiiciiUiei?  Tlie  answer 
to  thin  qttestion  U  just  as  obvious  as  that  to  tbc  preceding.  Per- 
fectly iiiHuocMt  nmral  creatures  may  be  exposed  to  any  ilegrw  of 
dtlhculty  whatever  th:it  tUifn  not  eii-e«d  their  ability,  aUbougk  mm- 
coiinn:lfil  iriiA  Ike  gitUli/  allogi-ther  ;  and,  of  oouise,  there  ran  be 
no  injiutice  in  vairoaiug  thcin  to  Ihv  sume  d«gT«e  of  ditlicultj  u 
amse^Heace  of  Ihal  connaiiM. 

On  tliis  prindpiv,  we  Citn  viwily  account  fur  the  juBtice  of  tJba 
Divine  priMreiluri;  iu  ailottiujj  tu  children,  rcra  although  tAof  tttrt 
mippoted  lo  bt  perf'eclfy  inuofcnl,  auch  purcnta  as  will  expose  tbcn 
by  tbvir  einfiil  eoiiduct  and  exampW  to  very  puwvrftil  indiMsements 
to  commit  iniijuity— even  to  induceiQcnta  9u  poirerful  as  will  in- 
dubitably be  complied  with.  No  persuu  MjpiKMW  that  any  io- 
ducement  to  sin,  altlioujfh,  in  point  of  fact,  it  be  indubitably  com- 
plied witli,  ever  exceeds  tlic  ability  of  thv  agent  to  Tesist  it— hi* 
natura/abilitif,  to  wit.  in  contradistinction  tovliac  is  called  ntora/ 
abililif-  On  the  contrary,  the  most  ateru  expouiidera  of  morals 
are  uiiuiiinious  in  tnaintainiiig,  that  imibility  to  perform  du^U 
nltogrtbiT  (if  :i  moral  kind  ;  and  fitira  the  tery  uature  of  the  caw, 
indeed,  it  caunut  Im  uthcrmiitu.* 


"  Let  it  be  obicxred.  thnl  iddiaI  hubUit^  Is  not  lawlwlli)'  comnnmly  so  all* 
cd>  Wsni  ol*  moral  abilliy,  for  Instance,  to  perform  duty,  u  laertly  vint  rf 
wi/Jln^itcjiir  lo  pcriiorm  it.  Uenoe  somi:  hnvo  aM«H«d  Ihnt  wnnl  of  monl  «l>i. 
Ilty  lo  |icir«rin  duty  U  a  tin.  Sudi  ui  B%tcrtion  bu>  no  <loul>l«  mUut  a  ptn* 
tloxicnl  Mprcl  i  but  it  rcall)'  conies  lo  noihlnfi  but  ihli,  thai  want  of  vHHag- 
Hcu  topciroiin  iiUj  is  a  lia,  an  MMttion,  the  trulh  of  wliich<*er;  one  wUI  •llow. 
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Od  the  same  prindpl«  we  can  aet,  that  (n  i-oii!W(|iieiH:«  «f  t)>c 
fiill  of  Adtun,  tliu  Almighty,  witKniit  injustict',  lai^'ht  a|)p(>iDt  oil 
h'm  AemeaAaatS — et:fn  atlhcmgh  ihey  trtre  et/pposed  to  be perf&rlSy 
immcetil — to  recelre  tiich  dii)position«,  affections,  nnd  pamtotit, 
&C.;  aiid  to  be  placed  in  Nuch  cirannstancrt,  aa  would  crtpose 
them  to  vdTj  powerful  induccmcuts  to  ioiqutty — crcn  to  iuduce- 
inents  w  iwwcrfu)  as  wnultl  ifidubttabljr  be  cvniplieil  vitb.  As  »■• 
ready  remarked,  no  person  suppo^eH  that  any  inducenient  lo  sin, 
though,  in  point  of  Tact,  it  be  indubitably  coinplicil  with,  L-Ti:r«x- 
ceeda  the  ability  of  the  ajfcnt  to  resi^  it.  Himmtiirftl  fibilitj-.to 
Ttt,  in  coutrMitislinclina  to  what  'n>  called  moral  abiltty. 

'  In  sliort,  if  the  doctrine  I  hnix!  pro|H)se(l  he  ndmittcd, — that 
tlic  Almighty  may  roiisiotcntly  with  jtiatice  act  townnls  porfwlly 
h)iioct>i<t  mor.l1  rreiiturvti,  iii  xny  way  ho  sees  meet,  provided  be 
do  not  expose  them  to  mtwe  Buffering  upon  the  whole  than  enjoy- 
ment, uor  to  greater  difficulties  than  exceed  their  at>ilitic9 — it  wilt 
neL-cfiSHrily  follow,  that,  i«  mim'tiavnae  of  thr.  full  of  Aiiain,  he 
might,  without  riolating  jnstice,  have  d<H)nie(l  tlto  whole  human 
T-Mx  to  bbour,  to  diacnse,  to  death  ;  and  also  bare  doomed  tln^m 
to  »a?iro  suc^h  constitutions,  and  to  b«  placed  in  sudi  vircum- 
GtanwR,  as  would  expose  them  to  very  powerful  indiiwmentit  to 
fiin^to  i udiiix-metiLs  no  powerful  aa  would  induhittihly  beniinplinl 
with.  The  rewon  n  munifeat ;  he  might,  without  Tiuliitiiif^  jus- 
tice, have  done  all  'thi»i,  and  more  than  this,  though  there  Iiad 
ncFcr  been  sn  Adam  at  all. 

His  iotlicting  such  oriU,  however,  t«  cmscquaicc  of  the  fall  of 
Adam,  is  calculated  to  serrc  purposea  of  the  Tcry  highest  maf;ni- 
tnde.  What  event  in  the  wholo  UBivorsw,  if  we  cxcupt  tlw  death 
of  the  Redeemer  alone,  is  more  calcidated  to  display  the  Almif^hty's 
hntred  of  sin,  than  his  iotiicting  ftn*  one  tin  of  9«c  maa,  caUmities 
bO  tmnendoiis?  And  what  event  in  Che  whole  univerae,  if  tre 
Hj^in  except  the  death  of  the  Rrdccnier,  is  more  cdcahitcd  todia> 
plsy  tlie  glories  of  his  character,  than  his  doing  tbia  lu  ]>ei1ect 
consiateocy  with  the  «trict«8t  mies  of  moral  equity  f* 


*  I  mult  ng&in  rcmnTk,  thai  I  nu)  fur  ftam  prcteuding  lo  be  (apsble  o(  en. 
nlainiingiOn  thcpclacipkiof  nMon^,  all  ItiepatlJcuIariinviilVMl  In  the  i:|uca(ian 
uf  Originut  Sin.  If  Dif  Trmrtrkti  be  nceitcil  oa  coiKct  w  fat  u  they  go,  ii  is 
all  Ihut  I  Mm  0,1. 
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I  un  perfectly  awire  d  the  pAradoxkali  and  eren  startliag 
apMtof  MOMof  tliaauitiinentA  I  fjuvc  noiv  vxpre*f«d;  but  tlicy 
sat  oaly  Aow  dirtctly  frtwa  very  criOcnL  priuciplin,  they  am. 
[Jotmlj  mxfx^  vith  ./oc^  vhicL  PniTicknce  mwt  <Ustu>ctJf  pre- 
aaotoi  and  with  doctrina  wliicfa  in({HrxUon  most  explicitly  incul- 
catca;  umIoo  niiiu,  I  utn  [M.Tsiind«d,c«iifHiUiriiUy  interpivt  eittier 
llw  one  or  the  other,  if  be  do  uot  admit  tbcBi. 

Tbe  Scripturca  decliira  tliut  Cod  "  visits  tlio  ini<|utt»ee  «f  Ibc 
{iitb«n(  upin  llie  cbililreu  UDto  the  tbird  aod  fuurlli  g«iii>ratiott  of 
them  that  liAtc  liiuu"  Tb!s  dndarattoo,  I  know,  has  bean  aeai^ 
times  cxpUincd  to  mcui, — th«  thizd  and  fburtb  gcneiatiaa  tt 
•uch  cbildreu  a«  approre  the  iniquities  of  lltcir  lathers— hut  audi 
aa  «X|ilaaatioii  aDDikiiatei  tbe  nKaoing  aJtiJgetli«r :  And  when 
we  loolt  to  fiKia,  ve  everywhere  tee  children  eulferin^  fur  Uie  Ini- 
qiiitica  of  their  &itbcr»,  thuufch,  iiurtciLd  fff  apprOriug,  tbcy  bit- 
terly Ixment  and  aiuoetely  {wDdetnn  thcni. 

The  Scriptuiw  alao  declare,  tliat  God  sbgws  mercy  uuto  thon* 
•aada  of  gaacnttona  af  the  ehUdreu  uf  tboae  patfiita  who  Ion  htn 
and  keep  hia  caDuna»dnt«Bta.  And  when  we  look  to  facts,  ve 
cmryvbcre  aev  chiidren  benefitud  by  the  virtues  uf  tbvir  paicnti^ 
CFCQ  though  tlicy  ridicule  aud  dcapiae  them>  What  is  more; 
when  ive  look  to  fuctai  ve  »x  the  two  declamtioua  most  aoo' 
pifltrly  exetaplificd,  even  in  tltc  cnceaf  the  very  Kune  individuafs, 
ai>d  at  the  very  tuiiue  time.  Fur  how  frequeully  doee  it  happen 
that  childrcD  suHcr  inucli  hann  In  coneetiucuco  of  the  iui(|uitk» 
of  eoine  of  their  aoceetors,  while  at  the  very  sanie  time  tbcy  arc 
ijaijoying  mud)  j^oud  ui  eiiii«ef|uciice  of  tbe  virtues  uf  certain 
others? — So  entirely  do  Scripture  and  cx^ierience  agree  with  tbe 
coDcliuioBG  of  a  sound  pbilowrpliy. 

I  may  bera  rejnarL',  tliat  philoeophcrs  often  account  for  a  n- 
riety  of  physical  paraduies,  by  merely  rasulviug  tlungs  into  their 
eleincnt«,  and  tl>eu  rcasmiag  n^-nt helically  frum  these  eleinaati 
to  the  explanutivu  of  Uie  actual  phvtii^uieiia ;  and  would  thcyenly 
riMtort  to  the  name  very  simjile  expedieut  in  tlic  <!i»e  of  moral*, 
tlicy  might  no  les«  siu'ceesfully  explain  a  variety  of  monci  para« 
doxGH. 

I  shall  add  in  (wnclusion,  that  every  principle  in  the  tlivinc  aJ- 
miait;t ration  mjciuit  to  bo  carriixl  to  an  extent  ibxt  Lt-nlt(i^>tIi('J 
iudcfiiule.     If  WL'  IvoL  to  the  world  uf  nittlter,  ite  find  creatures  to  ' 
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niinutct  that  no  liumim  eye  cun  disccrii  tJieni>  sihI  fiystenia  So  im- 
UKnac  tliut  no  bumon  thought  on  compnbead  them  ;  vc  find 
uori'iriviits  «o  Blow  tliac  no  bamu  tje  oat  trace  tliem,  and  others 
so  rapid  tliat  no  liuman  imaginatioD  can  JnlJov  tliem.  In  the 
n-nrld  <>f  laind,  thv  Asiluivd  ar«  siioilar-  Ther«  ure  crcatiine po*- 
ECEsed  of  uucti  t'0»«tituuon»,  aud  pJaoed  ia  mcU  d  rcunwtanoes, 
that,  free  aud  intelligent  tlioiigh  tlwy  are,  it  ia  indubitably  ccr- 
tiUH  tliat  th4:y  will  tioi  commit  ain— «5  tba  angels  in  heair«u ;  and 
other*  possessed  of  such  consCitutiooe,  and  placed  in  such  circum- 
HtantxB,  that,  fnx  .tint  intdligent  tboiigh  they  arc,  it  is  iodubi- 
Ubly  certain  that  they  ttili  mniiiiit  siu — a»  liiiman  bwufls  upon 
earth.  The  obedience,  too,  which  Ood  requires  of  his  froe  and 
intetligcat  LtcatiirvK,  it)  m  utriet  ns  not  to  admit  of  ssing'la  deWa. 
tion ;  and  tlie  disobe^UcDoe  hv  (iirhitk  to  pcreBptory,  aa  not  to  al< 
Jow  of  K  aingia  tranegrcssion.  'lint  rctmrds  which  Ito  pmmines  to 
the  good,  arc  so  traoscctidently  bliUHful,  tug  utterly  to  surpass  their 
most  exalted  ex|iect-itinu8 ;  and  thv  puniahmeDt  wtiicb  lie  thrst^ 
ens  to  the  bad  so  eolirely  iiDlictivc.  as  utterly  to  t'xuKfl  their  tnoat 
gloomy  apprehen^DS.  "  O  the  depth  «f  the  richet,  both  ot  the 
'Wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  I  How  unsearchable  are  bia  judg- 
ments a'ld  his  waya  pa<)l  finding  out  I  For  of  biai,  and  to  him,  nml 
thruugli  hiiu,  ue  dl  tltiiiga,  tu  wlioui  be  glory  for  ev«r,  Amcu." 

W       There  eould  hardly  bo  room  fi>r  doubt,  thmigh  the  sacred  xrrj- 
I    tJngii  hiid  said  nothing  on  the  subject,  that  vhon  man  wait  at  lirot 
I    forniud)  he  vaa  fiiruicd  willi  ull  his  dUpnaitiuna  and  endowment**** 
meutiil  (uid  bodily,  oon^lilutittnul  anii  a>(;({uired— <u>  in  a  state  of 
niii.tnro  ugc,  wi  with'tnt  Uicir  L'sis^leui'u  in  soma  degree  of  maturi- 
ty, it  is  ditHcult  to  undemtand  how  lie  could  have  lived.     What, 
for  inHtouci',  could  he  have  done  witbout  the  f&culty  of  scdng  o9». 
jects  at  some  distance  f— 4  faculty  which,  iu  the  proocnt  ttate  of 
L    nature,  is  at:tj lured^-or  the  faeulty  of  wiilkiag  frnin  niic  place  to 
L  luuther?'^  AuTulty  which,  in  the  present  >t»l«  of  nature,  is  niso 
HAfuired.    Without  tbcsc  faculties  we  can  hardly  inugiao  how 
be  could  luive  Fxl.sLed  even  fur  a  weuk ;  And  llw  sanio  may  bo 
said  of  a»'er»l  othnrs.     Such  endow  men  (it,  therefore,  wo  eeem 
ftirly  warnuited  to  coscludr,  w«re  actuidfr  possessed  by  him  ; 

Ha 
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Klid,  ill  fort,  that  Uitb  in  tninil  and  in  licdf  he  ViUt  funned  In  t| 
*tAif;  »r  nikttirv  vigour. 

If  the  first  of  uianliind,  or  rather  tlie  fint  pair  of  iniuikiinl,  fir' 
Ifcere  muM  nt  Inst  have  btvn  t  pair;  vere  created  in  a  stab;  uf 
malaril^,  llicr  mast  hare-  poncasod  Ibe  same  stnicturo  oe  if  tbc^ 
lud  airired  at  that  sta^  of  b^f;  aocardisg  to  tiiv  ordmary 
ruune  of  nature;  and,  canaequeetif,  they  modt  bare  exhibited 
IJhi  sane  strwlure,  rb  if  thry  liud  pasaed  tiinKiK)i  a  variety  oi 
pritrttAge:  In  fiict,  even  tbeugb  they  bad  beeo  created  ta  tlie 
atate  of  more  babes  and  ntcliliti^,  tlioy  must  have  prescDted  (lie 
apiwaraace  uf  having  paaaed  ihniugli  a  viiricty  of  prior  jtagct,  fve 
iIk  bodice  of  infaots  present  sudi  appcarancee  m  wdl  06  tliMC  of 
perfei-l  a^. 

Further,  if  tl»e  firiit  of  mankind  were  formed  in  a  state  of  mi^ 
turity,  there  rannnt  be  a  iloubt  that  the  first  of  the  lower  animsl* 
^-«r  at  least  the  first  of  the  priwipal  spcciee — were  turmcd  tii  a^J 
itiinilar  i^tato.    Not  only  iIom  aiini«gy  favour  this  conduMmi ;  lli^H 
HrniioBtanca  of  tbo  ease  soem  owapletcly  to  estaMit>b  it.     If  tk  ~ 
lower  animob  were  created  a*  atlnrtb,  hoircould  tbey  burclinvl? 
In  llwir  infant  utate,  (if  I  may  ho  style  it.)  tbcy  riM|uire  parental 
aupport  as  well  ns  bumnii  Winpi ;  anil  RinLT,  at  crcittion,  tlicy  li;id^ 
i>o  Mich  im]iport,  tliey  ii)ii»t  hutc  U'tu  formed  iu  ii  condition  taj 
diiipGoac  niUi  it- 
Like  mankiad,  too,  tliey  must  hare  poucssed  tbc  s»nic  stvic''^ 
ture  aa  if  tbcy  had  arrircd  at  a  inatuie  stage  of  bviii;;  uixurding 
ti>  llie  exiatiog  lava  of  nature ;  and,  of  cour»(^,  tliey  mutt  b.ire 
pm^eiitvil  tlie  same  structure  »s  if  timy  Iiad  [MSsnl  ibrougli  a  ra*, 
riety  of  prior  stages.    In  reality,  though  created  aa  at  birth.  I 
tnust  have  presented  tJic  appearanee  nf  baring  passed  ttirough  I 
variety  of  prior  etageR,  for  unimals  cif  the  most  tender  age  pre 
such  ii]t])enrancea  as  well  as  lliose  of  full  grovtb  i   Nor  ia  U  pOM^ 
hie  to  sttrp  hiu^ 

Hiiw  could  man  and  bon«t  hare  lived  vilhotit  vegetaUaa?  or 
Una-  could  they  have  bred  IihiI  thete  been  scattered  over  the  hot 
tif  the  earth  in  the  state  of  <rciJt  or  cran  in  the  state  in  vhtcli  tiiey 
lirtt  spring  from  the  ground  ?  On  either  mppositioa,  the  whole 
anio)ati>d  world,  without  a  series  of  miracles,  would  bare  alaaost 
inimedintfly  jM'riahcd  ;  Aiid  llie  fair  condiision,  therurore,  is,  ifcit 
in  the  part  vt  the  world  where  the  first  of  maakJnd,  -and  Uie  £rst 
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oT  the  lowpr  nniriiafe  were  crpnted,  tlip  pi-indpal  tribes  of 'w^uibl^a 
were  forincd  in  a  ittate  of  tnaturit j-,  and  tlie  rest  iii  ililTcTeiit  etag«a 
of  Ifiwwth,  according  to  thwr  respectite  uattircs  jukI  tiabits. 

Here,  tuo,  the  nuve  olwcrriitinn!!  occur  ui  before-  If  vegetnblca 
were  created  in  a  iitzttirc  fiizge  of  l>oing,  tlit^y  niust  bave  pos- 
ftessnl  tlie  suinu  structure  as  if  tlicjr  had  reached  that  singe,  ao 
rarding  to  the  existing  lairs  of  astuiv,  ^nd,  of  tourBC,  must  have 
presented  the  same  etnicture  as  if  they  had  passed  through  a 
variety  of  prior  fltagi^it-  'I'hiii,  indeed,  must,  liavt;  Iwcii  the  o«e, 
in  whiiteret  tUifce  of  their  beitig  they  were  created — cren  ibou^li 
created  in  tho  stato  of  tteed,  or  of  iticipiest  gorminatifin,  for  seed 
is  an  organized  body  m  u-cll  as  a  full  plant,  and  cxbilnls  as  dcci- 
sire  inark»  of  baring  piusL-d  lliruuglj  the  Hiici'cssivc  steps  nf  prior 
opcratiottH.     But  r-wn  licrp  it  is  iinpotwible  to  stop. 

How  could  maD,  »r  beaut,  or  regetable,  hire  lired.  unless  the 
earth  itself  bad  been  crcutcd  in  what  may  be  called  a  mat^irt!  stage 
of  Iwing— in  a  condition,  to  wit,  mljipti.il  to  mpport  its  dilferent 
inhabitants  ?  Without  elevations  iind  clepresaifiiiH,  the  whole  rarth 
roust  hare  been  corered  witli  the  waters  nf  the  ouvin  ;  without 
diHIerent  atratifications,  wprings — tlic  tiatuml  sourtx  of  strvams 
and  rirent-^cniild  hruxlly  have  existed  ;  .ind  without  a  soil  «preud 
nrer  its  surfacvt  nnd  atiilalily  attempered,  nntliiiig  n>Htd  eilhur 
hare  takeo  root  or  vegetated.  If  we  be  warranted,  tlicrcfcK-e,  to 
conclude  that  otlior  creatures  were  formed  in  a  otnte  of  roaturity, 
we  seem  no  less  warranted  tu  conclude,  ihiit  tlkc  earth  itself  was 
funiii'd  in  a  Aiinilar  state  ;  in  other  wordf,  that  tt  was  fomi«tl,  sub- 
stantially, aa  we  at  present  find  it — aJthuugti,  n»  duubt,  liical  and 
taniiwrary  changes  may  have  tahen  place. 

Here,  likewise,  the  preceding  ulwervatioas  occur :  If  the  worhl 
was  crcatod  in  a  mature  stage  of  being,  it  must  bave  poaseesiHl  the 
same  structure,  as  if  it  bad  arrived  at  that  stage  after  iiiuutiiig 
tlirough  a  variety  of  prior  ones-  [n  Fact,  irliatever  wiu  tlie  stjite 
in  which  it  was  created,  it  must  liavc  presented  the  same  etrmcturc 
as  if  it  had  passed  tliraugh  prior  uues.  Even  th(iii|;b  it  b»d  lK>eii 
a«ate<l  as  a  bare  tmclcxs,  it  nuiat  hiLve  done  su :  fur  the  nticicitt 
of  the  earth,  m  far  an  we  arc  ac(|uainted  with  it— ciVQ  the  miwt 
rude  and  unshapely  piepe  of  granitij— preu-ii(«  in  llie  cryMallised 
fwrin  of  it«  integral  pailv,  as  decisiTc  niitrks  «f  juiw  »|KTHtiuus, 
as  any  thing  elttc  does. 
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The  truth  k— and  it  is  chiefly,  I  adcsovTedge,  for  the  sab:  of 
thia  truth  that  I  hare  entered  iaio  the  preoeding  induction  of 
particularB, — in  im>  department  of  the  unirene  can  we  see  utber 
fie  fiufocal  comnKucement  or  the  physical  termimatum  of  nature's 
agency.  Erery  order  of  creatuies-  ezhibtta  a  drek  of  opcratione, 
ao  that,  look  where  we  nay,  or  begin  where  we  will,  we  find  the 
■loat  deeJaire  syvploms  of  operaticma  that  aeon  prior.  It  would 
be  foolish,  indeed,  to  embraee  the  old  doctrine— that,  after  certain 
interrals,  all  thinga  return  as  before,  so  that  aiUra  tpug  vehal  Argo 
deUdoa  heroas,  atqve  Uentm  ad  Trt^am  tnagnut  miitetvr  AckUk*. 
The  eyciea  of  nature  are  of  a  different  description  ;  but  <^>cfa(  of 
operatiuiaT  nerertbclees,  there  are ;  and  though,  while  mme  of 
tfann  may  not  extend  over  a  week— as  the  birth,  growth,  and  re- 
production of  certain  insects — othen  may  extend  orw  serenl 
yeara,  as  the  lurth,  growth,  and  reproduction  of  botnan  beings— 
and'others  erer  many  centDries,  as  certain  motions  of  the  bearee- 
ly  mmioaries, — yet  they  are  all  of  auch  a  duracter,  that,  he^ 
when  we  mil,  we  find  the  most  decisire  marica  of 'operations  tbst 
teem  prior.  If  we  begin  with  the  egg — to  give  a  once  celebnttd 
example* — we  shall  find  the  most  decisiTe  marka  of  its  being  pro- 
duced firom  the  chicken  ;  and  if  we  begin  with  the  eAidtn,  we  sb^l 
find  no  lees  decisiTe  marks  of  its  being  produced  &oa  the  ^g. 
From  this  doctrine  we  may  deduce  the  two  following  eorolIariM : 

1.  The  notions  of  geologists  respecting  the  high  Mitiquityof 
the  world  are  altogether  ristODary.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  seem 
disposed  to  extend  back  the  creation  of  the  world  to  millions,  or 
even  to  millions  of  millions  of  centarieB,  in  order  to  bare  tine  fcr 
their  different  formaliouM,  and  ttratificatums,  and  vitrySatliau, 
&C.  But  all  thfi  is  the  most  childish  fo(dery.  Xhoagh  they  ivenl 
back  to  Oentky,  they  wuild  be  just  as  tarfmm  seeing  the  physioI 
commencement  of  natnre's  works,  as  though  tbey  went  hack  hut  to 
yetterdaif.  Tbey  may  tell  in,  indeed,  that  they  discover  in  com- 
pact and  deep-laid  strata,  the  most  declare  proofe  of  prior  oigan- 
izatioo  and  life.  We  do  not  question  the  phenotnAa,  but  their 
GoncIuBioDB  from  them ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  erident,  than 
that,  could  svck  rea»(mert  get  into  their  hands  the  bodies  of  the 
Jirst  of  mankind,  as  tbey  hare  got  that  (^the  earth  ob  wfaidi  tbey 
dwelt,  they  would  tell  us,  with  equal  awurance,  that  they  disco- 
vered in  them  the  most  decisire  proofs  of  th«r  bnritig  been  fonn- 
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ed  ill  tlic  vFOmb  in  the  tmliDary  way — of  llicir  having  Iwvn  nou> 
riBlipil  llioro  by  t]i«  oriliuarjr  iuenu!«— of  tiicir  bxn'iig  been  bora 
iuto  tbi?  wurlit  iU  Iht;  urdioiiry  time — nuA  of  tlicir  li&vin^  paasod 
tliruugli  tlic  urdjoary  sta^a  of  iafoocj',  of  rJiiblhurHl,  niKi  nf  y«utfa, 
till  at  last  tljey  (irrivcd  ut  miitiiri.-  yiuirs.  Every  (Hir¥on,  who  li- 
mits of  a  creation  at  all,  would  admtt  tliU  tu  be  egregious  fully,  if 
ititc[idc<]  to  ci^tablUh  titc  actual  cxbtcnix:  of  tbesc  i>|>cr«tioi]s ;  and 
tbo  noliona  of  geologists  ^ibotit  the  antiquity  of  the  itvHtiuB  «f  tJha 
eajTtb,  xs  exhilnted  in  itiRtructare,  ai'e  fiJIie^  of  tlte  rery  mme  kind. 
The  simple  And  nttintinl  iliKTtriue  i»,  that  tbr  uirtb  und  »ll  it^primi- 
tivc  pr(iiliictioD«  >uil  i  u  li  alii  tan  td,  vrere  crciitod  in  a  ittut«  ofeiicb  mA- 
turily  as  suited  ilieir  rcapertivc  natures  and  e<uiditi<Hi!i,  mid  tbm 
set  Bf[oiug  in  tlicir  dilTcrcut  cyctc»t  aovording  tw  the  liiirs  whidi 
iue  at  proftcat  in  uporntion.*  With  tbi«  dootrior  wv  hnvt  a  cic&r 
aod  dct^rtniuate  point  to  bc/fiii  from,  and  arc  euaJdcd  to  csopc 
every  |diysicnl  dilUciilly  nf  the  MiiiilleKt  (xmBcqiuMiirc ;  whilnt,  vitb 
«nry  utbcr,  our  isiiids  arc  Ibrowu  cittitvjy  luoau,  vc  arc  left  tu 
be$;tti  iLt  aiiy  |*>tint  of  n:ittiro'it  rifciat,  whicli  fitncy  may  saggeet, 
and  are  expoecil  to  pby&ical  dllliculticB,  whidi  no  research  nr  ia- 
ipniuity  can  eiiniii>ni)t  [f  we  wtppoM*,  fur  exainplu,  that  buinan 
buiuga  itvFC  rrmAtMl  a<t  itt  maturv  a{^.  niul  titltvr  th!n^  iu  a  CDrrC' 
ii)i<>iiiUii;;  Ktatv,  w>>  cikMiintcT  no  pliysicid  difBculty  wlmtviw,  in 
Meiiijj  \w\v  th<ry  might  outtnu)-  f)  liwanil  pnipajralc  tbcir  kind, 
according  to  the  existing  liivrs  uf  uaturc ;  Init  if  we  supiHine  tht-n 
to  km  been  crextod  uh  at  birtli,  tlic  diDimltioa  ore  innunK-rnbte- 
i.  Thnugh  thi!  notionn  uf  ^ulof^intK,  n^spi'etiii^  the-  antiquity 
of  tliu  ivurld,  ai-u  ntU^rly  viaiioiiary,  yet  (licy  are  at  prrfwrt  liberty 
to  tTAec  tbc  luwe  o(  uaturc — v'^v't'*-'^  *='><^y  ^^^  >Bak«  any  thing  of 
the  8ubj(<ct — by  which  Ibv  world  mip/it  haruurriredat  itapreaeat 
titale.  I'liir  doctrine  aboTc  siij^^uiitcd  is,  tlmt  every  thiug  waa 
ereatcti  in  the  Diinie  condition,  at  if  it  hail  wrireft  at  ttiat  cuudi- 


*  The  dacLrine  ai  pbrnical  Cjdts  »  by  no  mcuw  imr.  On  ihe  wmintf,  ll 
hu  evUlcd  in  an«  foTni  or  uihiiIii't  fniRi  lime  immumntiiil,  ani  h  avni*  lo  Iw 
one  of  ihe  bvit  olabliihctl  (^ncrol  ijMtiiiMa  in  jiliyHii^il  ■ciciii'i.*.  We  nee  ii)< 
tiaiicta  of  U  innuOHnble,  Indi  on  ihe  «uth  and  in  lix  iiunvum  ;  miil  it  Dvcr< 
Uiini  tliL' iiciiloRi  □rtnologliu.rcflpcctlng  th«  amUtiiiiyol'  ihv  umlil,  TroiD  thtlr 
very  IbundaiionB,  at  it  loa,vc>  tli>nn  iioi  a  panicle  of  c«4<li>nce  to  rcii  on;  and 
wouM  do  to,  I  ma)'  wltl,  o][lio«|{h  lliu  plica  auicua  ihcf  brios  rocimrd  vrtrr  tw 
lliOvisMuI  times  ni>aie  uuniMoug  Oan  liivY  ntiuMy  mv- 
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tJoB  fnm  prhr  tmt*,  Hcordioft  to  ciistio;  laws ; — that  tbc  bodi<« 
»t  Aiam  aiiil  F.TC,  for  rxunple,  f ami  tlicir  miuAs  too,)  wvn  cre- 
Klc«l  tfxjurlly  at  if  ihty  Iiail  faccii  fumiMl  in  tbc  iromb,  as  if  tfaey 
bad  be«n  bom  U  tiw  ordinary  time,  luad  a>  i/tbcy  had  been  reur- 
ed  U)  amtarily  in  the  ordinary  wsy,— -and  that  all  oth«r  objects, 
■nd  the  eartb  Muang  tbe  rest,  vera  created  to  a  Bimilar  erudition. 
So  Ihxt,  could  we  ubuia  poscaiiciiin  of  tUvjSrst  objects  Unit  vrrre  fl 
croalcd,  ir«  «hg(Jd  tiod  lu  tlicm  as  deciurc  symptonu  of  vIiM  ^ 
wwBtd  prior  operalioM,  as  in  any  buman,  or  aolooal,  or  rogetable 
sobjcot  that  hu  ^rovu  up  tuaoog  oitnch-ca<  Thi»  doctrine  is  «»• 
i^liMtly  aa  TaTOurabtv  to  the  resoarcltas  of  geolo^ets  as  their  own. 
It  doaa  nut  ootidemn,  io  tbc  anulleat  degree,  tbeir  attempting  lu 
trace  tbe  progrcsa  of  tbe  earth  througb  the  yarioiis  stages  of  /«-• 
matiun  thnnigli  vhicli,  according  to  cxi^tiog  laws,  it  might  hafC 
pii8»ed.  All  that  it  oandctnM  in,  tbcxr  coodudiog'  that  it  lias  ar- 
iaaUi)  [uused  through  tbefic  stages ;  for  the  Import  c>f  the  doctiiae 
ia,  that  the  earth  and  all  ita  fannutions,  if  vre  make  aUowiuice  hx 
temporary  ami  Incal  c»nmlsiotis,  «rcrc  crwited  about  tbe  nme  time  ^H 
aa  the  existing  species  of  living  creatures.  ^| 

This  doctrine,  too,  i^  clearly  and  coniplridy  agreeable  to  the 
records  of  inspiration  ;  and  of  course  it  frees  geology  from  ewry 
feeling  of  diJilie,  whidi  tbc  friends  nf  rciigiuii  might  otherwise 
ciitertaia  fur  it.  The  notion  uf  the  inmicii««  antiquity  of  the  \roiItI 
ia  totally  iDcompatiUc  with  the  sacred  writings.  Itaabettaramiijr 
•Ikgc  vhat  they  please  ;  but  if  their  opinions  he  true,  the  Srrip- 
turwt  are  a  fable  ;  or,  what  iiiiiountii  to  tbc  same  thing,  they  are 
aa  dark  u  n  riddlc-book>  The  doctrine  t  have  ventured  to  propose 
b  exceedingly  different.  It  aeoords  60  entirely  trith  the  Sacred 
Writings,  sufar  at  it  goet,  that  it  merely  state*  the  general  pric« 
cipka,  nJiile  they  narrate  the  actual  occurtL-nces.* 


*  I  mnylieivnmarktAklirniaDklndniihdrcnndoQposMHedaUiheollMr 
cDilovmenuofniatiirt  Uffct  thneeanniii  lien  doubt  ilmt  iIil-j  also  poiseawdi 
fiuult^  of  tpfitking  tmaf  frinrf  /i/l/in^tiage.    To  euppoit  (hnt  In  this  : 
vcic  dclidcDt,  avanA  my  uDKuonnblv,  tO'i  cvntmy  to  kU  the  nnalogMtl 
the  RubjccI  ptcninilii.     There  is  nn  nrnnity,  inilttd,  Jar  supposing  ihat  Ouf 
pcHEMi,<d  B  very  cnploUR  Innguagc,  any  mate  thnn  for  lujipMln^  tbat.  breaui 
Ihey  had  Imn  lau^rhl  to  utilk.  x\\vy  hnd  been  bIm  luuj-lit  Io  ianct.     N^lhct  i 
ihnc  any  ncmiiii;  far  supptwiaji  that  ilicir  language  wan  leamnl  bjr  tbdr  bcai-" 
■iig  tile  \ioii.\iifarvutUi/  pionotinttd.     Tlii'ir  cducudKii  wai  uo  doidit  Uunc  Biuii. 
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tioUs  L. 

Muiy  ptoHS  iin<l  eulighteacd  diFincs  bcadq  wilting  to bdicre  Uutt 
th«  hereditary  ilcpnvity  of  liumaa  nature  docs  not  ii»|>I)r  &ay  pofi- 
livvJi/ baif  *\h^si\iiin  (wiptiolly  ci^nnniiiiiirjitvtl  luusby  the  Author 
(if  our  being,  but  merely  1  lie  wajii  or di^icnctf  ot mvii  HitpnalKim 
iifl  are  jjositivcfy  fioad.  Thht  doctriuCf  as  I  oliall  aftt:rwnrds  crnlca- 
voiir  tA  nhntr,  is  iittorlj'  mntrary  to  tbe  true  ibrory  of  liuinau  na- 
ture, ami  sliall  uuly  fL-iiiark  at  present,  lUiit  vvi-n  althnugb  it  were 
ndroittfil,  it  waubl  not  ciiahlc  us,  as  its  advocates  M^ciri  to  imagine, 
to  escape  tli«  niaiii  dtHicuH}'  coiiDcctvcl  with  the  subject  of  hen~ 
ditary  dqimvity.  For,  if  wv  he  formed  ttilhoHl  tboso  dispositious 
ivhtch  arc  rtquhhe  to  iqutj)  rwtitiidc,  bow  mn  vre  be  justly  blamed 
9t  jtistiy  |>uiii^i«il  Ufr  wanting;  ttint  rectitude  r  TIiIh  m  just  as 
Hrent  a  dilficnlty  aa  the  common  one  connected  with  the  aiipfio- 
Kitioti  iif  jiatiiUfJtj  bad  dispositions. 

Bvsidcs,  iiltbougli  it  sbeuld  beidlowcd  that  wc arc  not  origiaally 
tatntal  witti  uiy  potilivify  lad  disixisitioii.  yet  bnymid  all  (|iii»tiuii 
ve  rvry  joun  aei/nire  them,  and  acquire  t)ii<m  in  euuftequcnrw  nt 
ilic  |irtiici]>l«s  nr  nur  ccrnstitution  opcmtcd  on  by  the  cirtniniiitaiiceji 
iu  wbicli  ve  aru  placed.  Hov  where  is  the  ^rcat  ditfiTeiii^i  \k- 
tweeo  liariti{i  Iwid  dispositions  original/^,  xnd  the  beiiig  formed 
witJi  &ucb  const itutions,  and  pitx-cd  in  such  circum»t;incus,  as  will 
itutuhUuhfy  pivc  rise  (u  them*  If  biid  diAponttii>n»  itru  erer  jfcncnu 
te*!  ill  our  bicattls  by  the  agcney  of  nature,  the  prtdxi:  lime  of  tlioir 
forniatioii— whether  before  we  are  burn,  or  after  »e  are  Iwru, — is 
a  question,  in  as  far  as  moral  blumc  ie  cuiiooriicd,  of  a  very  subor- 
dinate kind. 

Let  not  moralirta  (rifle  with  the  drtfioiittic*  ff  tlit-ir  tuhjcet.  If 
is  not  the  distiuctioa  bettreeu  posUivcl^  good  uiid  jxmitivdt/  Lad 


mtrf,  ni  nwidf  ecnuiiidl  in  their  bdag  tJiaUod  to  do  al  once  what  oihe  a 
must  leant  b;  Ihnc  and  cxpcilcnot.  In  other  wordii  without  loaniing  unj  Ian* 
gunge,  th^y  could  sfimk  and  undiintand  tttK  a$  i/llicy  liui  Innieil  IL 

PhlloBophoi;!,  it  is  wrll  ItnAwn,  have  ipfllcd  ihctr  inj^cnuiif  to  account  for 
lIic  fomintifll"  i>f  Unguofic,  us  well  »x  fw  ihc  forniBtimi  of  ili«  woth'  ;  aoil  in 
lioih  nsct,  ihrir  Jngcnuicy,  if  i!<:iigocd  lo  ctUfallth  nciusl  otcurrcnco,  u  t)ii)< 
Knighlr  chil<^l*h  ''"A  nonmtiiAetA. 


( 
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dUpoaitioiis  that  vUl  «t  all  araO  tliem :  nor  am  I  avarc  ofaity 
doctribe  tJiat  viU  much  arail,  exc«pt  that  meDtioned  in  the  text 
— that  our  dispostioDs  in  themMlm  are  merely  pkifsical  pritf 
opfer,  that  wc  hare  ni;i-rrt)ii-lc««  m)iiii-  pover,  in  onnaequeDce  of 
vofittoot  tocvBtnl  tbctn,  aud  a<n»K|acntly  ihat  ire  are  blaraablc 
if  ■«  do  Mt  awrciao  a  right  eontnl.  Thin  doctrins  astirely  ae< 
rnrds  with  nil  tb«  geouml  principlM  of  mental  phi)(MO|ihy^,  and  it 
cuts  up  the  diSeslCf  connected  with  bad  dispoeitioDSy  communi* 
ortod  bj  the  Aalhor  of  our  bcin;^,  hj  the  rery  roots. 


NoteM. 


PerhaiMthediflcrent  mMiiini^  saiiexcd  to  tit&  wards  impossiilr, 
wnutt  &c  in  the  casa  referred  tu  in  the  text,  is  mure  appaicnt 
tiian  real.  Wli«n  we  thy,  that  it  is  impottibtf  for  us  to  gira  an 
OBnuonaUe  fieice  for  audi  an  artidc,  we  may  mean,  that  aa  va 
aliall  cvrminly  give  anly  n  r«iMin«ble  price,  it  wonid  imply  its  in* 
coutUfcncif  wiUi  our  bvinfi;  to  gin  alio  an  uarcaMnabk  one :  and 
when  ve  say  to  a  person  infonning  uo  of  liw  hann^  team  such  ■ 
friend  in  Perth  jrestcrdHy,  tlint  liv  mutt  Iw  mistalien,  the  same  nay 
bo  onr  meanings — that  as  oar  friend  was  certainly  the  whole  ef 
yesterday  in  Edinburgh,  it  wotiM  itni>ty  an  iti<.-onaifrtcncy  frith  the 
being  of  our  informant  tn  liiivc  sta-a  hint  in  I'ertb. 

The  trutii  is,  tliat  lit  erery  case  where  we  iiae  Hurh  expreaoomi, 
there  ore  certain  tacit  or  explicit  rcfercncca  miulo  by  the  raind ; 
And  ncofTAing  »a  these  references  riiry,  the  meaning'  of  the  ex- 
prcaauna  muHt  aim  «en»  to  rary,  althougii  it  really  cootinuR  «• 
flctly  the  Batno.  When  we  My,  (or  example,  that  it  is  impouible 
for  an  eagle  to  fly  to  the  moon,  there  h  evidently  n  tacit  reference 
to  tliG  lact,  that  the  eonslitutiun  of  nature  will  reaiain  aa  it  is; 
for  were  tlic  constitution  nf  nature  sufficiently  changed,  an  eagle 
might  ciuily  fly  to  tlie  moon.  When  we  sayt  that  it  is  itnpoedldc 
ftr  i  child  of  the  ohlinnry  facultieti  to  be  brouf^t  up  in  EngUnd 
without  B|)ca)iing  English,  ttiL-rv  is  no  less  evidently  a  tacit  re* 
fcrenL-eto  the  fact,  that  though  ^iicakin;;  be  a  tree  and  voluntary 
nctiun,  yot  the  child  irill  act  tLCcvrdiufj;  to  the  orcunistnnccs  in 
viiileh  it  is  placed ;  for  were  it  to  tic*  otherwise,  iiKtmd  of  speak- 
ing Eoirliah,  it  might  decline  Bpeukingaltogetber.  The  references 
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«f  the  mind,  in  these  cases,  are  conftitlerably  different,  and  p^n  to 
the.  nieaaing  nf  the  word  tMpoai&le  aa  appearamx  of  (liffurcnoej 
(kouj^ti,  ia  all  probabUity,  UierO  rmllf  u  aooc-  Let  us  tak«  aa- 
olher  example; 

A  per*)ii  liOIii  iM,  that  it  is  impoauhle  for  bin  to  ride  to  town 
tu-day ;  nod  in  usiofT  auch  liingaagOi  lie  muy  either  refur  to  Lis 
_n»t  harinj;  sutticicnt  strength  to  ri*!^  to  town,  or  to  his  horse's 
not  harioj^  EuSicicnt  strengtli,  or  to  lits  hftviiig  no  liursu  at  all, 
and  Iwinf^  wit.Uoat  the  means  i>f  [HMCUriitg  one.  or  to  ilti;  road'a 
iKiiijf  hKickoi)  up  with  snow,  aoti  altogether  impus&Ucltjrabors^ 
or  to  liix  liciitg  (tnoMf^tl  ID  mine  particular  buxhtcai  which  he  eor- 
tainljr  will  not  neglect.  But  should  we  Im;  mirrnntpd  to  aay,  tlint 
in  each  of  these  cases  the  irord  impotsihlc  has  a  ditforent  iiit-an- 
ing?  ia  it  Dot  rather  the  tacit  refertocea  of  the  niuil  that  dif- 
fer, and  thnt  crcaUi  itn  appitn-nl  diversity  io  the  menuitig  of  the 
word  when  there  is  none  In  rcuiity  ? 

Kov  IB  it  DHTcly  in  siidi  casea  as  the  proceding  that  the  tacit 
TcfereuTOB  of  the  mind  occaston  an  apparent  (liri'ntity  in  the  mean- 
ing cjf  unriU.  Mr  Locke  lias  shown  that  they  do  so  in  caflen  in> 
numeraire.  Tbc  wnnk  oUl  and  tfoung,  tor.  example,  hare  certain** 
]y  a  vory  dc5uite  meiwing  ;  and  yet,  m  Lvcke  well  remarts,  in 
consequcnoe  of  the  lant  references  of  tlie  mind,  a  man  would  be 
ralletl  ,v»'ing  at  twenty  tfetirs,  and  vcrif  youitg  at  seven,  while  a 
horse  would  be  cnlli^d  oUt  at  twtnltf  years  and  a  dog  old  at  sevau 

The  following  obscrvationa  may  be  of  some  use  to  f>\iide  us  in 
the  a]>p)iratio[}  of  fwiith  terms  an  ^mttfr,  mwil,  impasrifiic,  Ac. 

I.  Hue  iilloiA-ance  should  be  made  for  ttie  dilFervnt  tacntal  ro- 
ferencet  that  may  talic  placo  in  the  courM  of  the  Mme  process  t^ 
reasonim^.  It  is  a  maxim  in  Lo^c,  that  if  our  prineiplea  Iw  jti«t, 
and  our  reaaonlng  from  them  also  just,  the  cnricliiainn  we  arrive 
at  MUHt  likvirtac  he  ju»t:  and  U)i»,  [  adniit,  is  nsuund  lo^ral 
maxim.  It  is  one,  howercr,  which  must  be  applied  to  morals 
with  much  caution,  else,  uodor  tJie  semblance  of  great  Infricn.1  nc- 
curacy,  it  may  iiivolrc  us  in  not  a  fi?w  egregious  ahMirdittes.  It 
will  be  admitted,  for  example,  by  eycry  onc>  that  uo  action  is  mo* 
rally  wrong  which  the  agent  is  ttna&te  to  nroid — thnt  what  a  per- 
aon  canwd  omit  doin^  he  ift  not  liliuiiahlc  for  rldng.  But  wen;  nu 
intliriduiil  to  argue  from  tliis  principle  as  follows :— No  action  is 
morally  wrong  which  the  agent  is  uwaifc  to  avoid ;  therefore  orcry 
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Borml  agcot  nust  be  aUe  to  avoid  ercrjr  mormll y  wrung  acUmii ; 
UMrafare  surb  u  ajieat  w  imd  must  be  ahU  to  avaiil  moral  wrang 
a&i(i|(t(iar>,  and  livo  in  a  ctaCt  ef  afi«(rfM/c  perftctioH — tic  would  ar- 
rirv  ai  a  coDcIumoo  against  whlcti  the  comuun  seose  of  maokiid 
wouU  ioaUntly  rebel. 

The  roMOB  is,  tti«  propositiana  which  form  bis  rwucwiag  gin 
rtM  tovwydiflBnat  mviitiil  references,  and  due  allawaace  not  Iie> 
ing  made  fcrdwaercfcrunccm  his  amdusitiii  not  only  strikes  ever; 
ODC  a>  crroocousf  but  eo  thorougbty  erroneous  as  u  be  altnf^t^er 
ridioiloDs. 

Tbe  oinvene  of  tb«  above  may  be  taken  as  Roothcr  exooiple. 
Were  an  indiridual  to  arf^c  as  folkxrs : — Miinkiod  are  aaahU  to 
avoid  moral  wrong  and  live  in  a  Mt&t«  of  jtorfvctlon;  nwral  agents, 
itevdoR,  tnay  be  guilty  of  moral  wrong  which  they  an  wuiMeta 
mvoid,  and  iiiniMjucotly  actioDS  nt*y  be  morally  wrong  wliich  can- 
ltd  be  aroiilod— lie  would  argue  oa  lof^icully  aa  in  the  former  aft, 
sad  yet  he  would  arrire  at  a  eonclusion  whtcfa  no  one  would  ad- 
mit. Tlie  reaaoo  is  precisely  ns  already  stated.  Tbe  propmitintm 
which  form  his  reasoning  give  rise  to  very  ililfrront  mental  re- 
fcreucea,  and  due  allomocc  not  being  made  for  tbem,  his  condn-  < 
tion  strikes  crvry  one  as  n  complete  nbeurdity- 

It  is  a  doctrine  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion*  that "  all 
UitBga  we  uf  Cod,"  nnd  from  thiti  it  secns  neoeasarily  to  follow, 
that  rin  niitst  1>e  of  Ood.  Such  a  condmioa,  however,  no  one 
Vould  admit,  »nd  the  reason  is  precisely  the  s:ini«zB  iu  the  two  pre* 
ceding  cxAmplm.  Tbottgli  it  sccma  to  follow  rcry  justly  Irom  tlic 
principle  it  i»  deduced  ft^m,  yet  il  tnak^s  uo  ttllowauvv  for  Llw  dif- 
iercnt  set  of  mental  references  to  wbicii  it  gii'cs  rise. 

Tlw  compilers  of  the  Westminster  Sliortcr  Catechism  auerl, 
that  "  God  hath  from  sll  ctumity  furcorctaincd  wbatM)cvi.-r  comm 
to  pass."  And  from  tli>#  it  hnn  been  srgiicd,  tliat,  according  to 
thtsedlrinvs,  Ood  must  from  ull  eternity  Imvc  foreordained  tbv 
GoaiimsBioQ  of  erery  sin  that  comes  to  pass.  Such  a  condtunon, 
howerer,  is  altogether  unfeir.  And  fur  the  reason  alreaily  mention- 
ed— it  n&kc8  no  illowiinee  for  iiny  ditfereooe  of  mental  r«ferewx. 
fi.  Due  atlowaucc  should  be  made  for  dijftrtnl  sUdes  oftbemimt 
in  different  circumstances.  Th«  very  same  assertion  may  be  ex* 
wedingly  proper  while  tlie  mind  is  in  one  state,  and  yet  be  as- 
feediirgly  impro|K'r  while  the  mind  is  in  aDOlhcr.     Were  a  per-  • 
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•on,  for  example,  while  spealiing  of  the  Almightjr,  to  remark,  tliat 
"  of  him,  and  through  him.  and  tn  him  are  all  ihingi,"  he  wDuld 
ccrtuioly- occasion  no  mistake.  But  were  he,  while  tpcakinf;  of 
l)iv  por|)etr»tion  vf  ftome  atrixrioiui  crime,  to  msAcc  the  rame  ob««i-- 
ration,  he  might  occlwui  a  mistake  the  mo«t  seriuuH ;  for  he  might 
be  thought  to  impute  thu  enmc  itself  to  the  Almighty.  The  rea- 
son is,  the  mind  i*  in  very  ditferent  static  on  the^  occasiftiiB.  Mid 
Hpt  to  give  way  to  very  dilFiM-cnt  references.  To  take  another 
cxunplc  ■ 

Wore  a  person,  white  speaking  on  the  subject  of  \-olitioii,  to  as- 
sert that  tnir  voEuntarj'  actions  are  alt  of  stidt  a  iiaturo,  that  wtf 
may  either  lUt  ur  omit  doing  tlicm,  he  would  uudouhu-dly  utter  a 
Tcry  ju&t  afsertiuu.  But  how  should  we  regard  the  pcreon  who 
should  UMsert,  th3.t  even  when  the  Divittr  purpoiet  and  Jorfk»oK~ 
ledge  r«fer  to  our  voluntary  actiaui,  we  ma.y  either  do  or  omit  doing 
them,  ami  consetjucntly  citlicr  fullil  or  defeat  the  Divine  piirjMiiics 
and  foreknowledge  }  The  reason  is  precisely  the  same  an  already 
mentioned.  The  mind,  nn  these  occasiaus,  \*  placiut  in  tutally  dif- 
ferent states,  and  is  apt  to  give  way  to  totally  ciilFeretit  references. 

9'  1  may  nention  as  a  third  ottserration,  that  ire  »hc>uld  aroid 
sa  mudi  as  pmstblv  the  appropriate  phr)iKe<ih)gy  of  particular  wt/.t 
or  parths,  Muukind  hnvc  alwnyH  been  much  divided  ou  the  im> 
portant  aubjccts  of  rcli^on  and  morals,  and  each  party  has  a  style 
of  speaking,  in  some  measure  peculiar  to  itst'lf.  The  cunseijiience 
is,  that  if  we  be  not  on  our  guard  agsinst  such  pendiarities,  we 
may  annouucc  tlio  meet  accurate  and  useful  truUt»,  nnd  yet  be* 
tli^ught  by  all  hut  our  own  p!tTty  to  propound  tlie  most  perni- 
cious or  extravagant  errors-  The  fact  i»,  that  not  a  few  author!), 
who  eeein  most  widely  to  dilfer  fiom  cacH  otlier,  would  lind,  to 
their  astonishment,  thnt  they  cordially  agree,  were  their  writiugti 
translated  into  pncli  other'*  language. 

It  in  niucli  to  be  regretted,  tltat  both  writers  and  speaker*  are 
in  i^nvnil  a<>  little  attentive  to  the  principles  that  should  rcf^ilntc 
their  uomenclniiire,  reapeeting  morality  and  religion.  From  the 
want  of  Bueb  attrMition,  they  often  incur  the  imputation  of  igno- 
ratUK  or  cxtruvnguiice,  when  otherwise  they  might  he  reganled 
with  very  high  rcsjicct.  I  liave  eometimes  had  occasion  tv  liciir 
very  worthy  and  rencratile  ni<>n  express  Ibe  moot  valuable  d«K'' 
trines,  iu  Buch  a  wiiy  aa  to  mdco  every  intelligent  jtereon  uuiuili- 
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alcd  n  tke  lajretcriM  of  llidr  rocalnilary,  unaf^ine  thef  vrcrc  ut- 
tctiug  Uie  greatwt  fvokrics. 

In  tiie  empLo^ent  flf  figuntire  taii£0&g«,  it  a  veil  knmra, 
lliat  if  lUic  attMAJaa  Iw  not  paid  to  dr«unistuiceR,  the  most  w- 
Uisni  expmMOM  pujf  become  sbsolutdir  liulicroia-  Tlte  ux])rci»< 
MOM  we  hK  at  praaeat  oooaidcriiiK,  though  tiAt  fi^pintiTe,  deuaad 
9t\xial  attiNilioii  to  cinuaetaMteee  i  ukI  time  who  lu^  unaUu  ur 
uuwilliiig  to  (lay  litis  ftMntdm,  need  not  be  surpriacd,  tkoijgli, 
whila  they  suptwee  tlwniselvcfl  to  be  ai^uiug  aud  disoouraiug  iritli 
||K*t  logical  aoMnef  J  otber  people  regard  their  vrlioJe  cxcreila- 
iiftiM  u  D»en  DnoMnw. 

Tbe  mutt  perfect  iikill  in  dinlocttcs,  it  should  ever  be  rctncm- 
bereiJ.  will  ttot  in«lie  u  in«nJi»t,  uid  tliat  a  man  may  urgae  moet 
loHjicailjr,  and  yet,  if  he  atteod  not  to  drcmnstaocK,  m»y  oolj*  ar- 
gil* IlinseU  inlu  cuudusiuua  tliat  will  juirtly  cxdte  dcriaioiu 


NflteN. 


It  ii  UBtnllr  ind  by  the  adroeitcs  of  CoatingoM*,  lliiit  thnu^li 

■m  c«MKit  Joretft  TvluBtnry  actions,  yel  Gad  m*j  do'so,  and 

'  Uiat  ftiir  ignnfUDoo  of  tlie  ruaniier  of  hb  fureoif^l.  Is  iiu  arfttnuGat 

tf^a»l  its  vxtntvuce-    'I'hit  is  mi  fsr  jiish    But  is  it  Ituc,  in  |KMDt 

\  of  fact,  tlut  man  axnnotj'orrtff  ruluotary  actiuus  f     On  the  coo* 

I  trary,  b  it  net  pcriectljr  manifest,  tliati  in  mauy  cases,  we  can  just 

easily  foresee  vutuntary  actions  as  tboee  that  are  physicaJi 

TtNTs  ant  St  present,  for  example^  in  Britain,  upwards  of  ten  n3* 

I  lions  of  inkabitants  {latt  the  yean  of  in&iicy,  and  1  believe  with 

'  W  much  oeMimiict:  that  each  of  then,  on  .-vn  arerii^,  will,  in  the 

course  of  to-morrow,  spmlc  at  leaat  ten  Enf{li«h  words — though 

8|K.'iiJ(tiig  IK  II  roKiiilar}-  iietion — as  1  believe  tlutt  the  sttn  will 

rise  ahoro  the  liuriKon ;  and  that  whcii  lie  docs  »o,  be  will  ^re 

light  to  tbe  world.    Hece  there  are  at  Uaot  an  hundred  tnillioM 

of  i-oltintnry  action*  very  cleariy  forcaecn.     Nnr  is  it  merely  audi 

grtterul  uctiouN  ai  lliesci  that  we  ciin  foresee.    We  uau  juiA  a* 

easily  fiwesce  others  the  nunt  precise  and  specJ&c     1  ruresev,  Air 

example,  with  pcrlect  atsurauoe,  that  witeu  ror  friends  rix  oat  nf 

bed  l»-nicirrt>w  muming,  they  will  put  on  their  stocliiii^  and 

shoes,  &C.,  and  not  go  out  to  tJio  street  irilhout  these  haliilitnents ; 
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anil  I  forcsM  vitit  equal  asauniuw,  that  vlicn  they  go  to  bed  to- 
morrow ewiiin^,  ihey  will  put  off  their  stocLiogs  anil  shoes,  &p,, 
and  not  lie  ilown  ictttred  in  these  liubUtmcnta.  Ttie  tnith,  bcyoiid 
all  dispute,  ia,  that  wc  forc«i;  »olun(ary  nctioiison  the  rery  saute 
priiiei|)lf8  n»  wo  furcme  other  kinda  of  actiooft.  Tbe  rules  of  evi- 
dence apply  to  both,  and  appljr  to  both  alilce ;  imd  according  to 
our  «C((ii»intancCr  vith  circannt»iicaa>  enable  us  to  regard  eome  of 
th«ni  as  certatH,  some  of  th«m  nj  pfOhabU,  and  gone  of  tlicm  as 
doutffut 

It  ia  rurious  to  remnrk  tlu:  stroBg  bold  vrhicli  the  doctrine  of 
CoiitingcDcc  has  laLen  <>f  tbc  miods  of  p1iilu»n|>(tcr».  For  a  long 
porkdj  many  tniT«  physical  ecenls  wore  bvlicvod  by  them  to  jit»- 
ceed  from  ckanee.  Even  the  world  itself  was  supposed  by  some  of 
them  to  come  from  tliu  smirce — from  a  fortuitous  concuursc  of 
ntomn.  Thiit  dnctrino,  in  rofcrontw  to  pti\iij(<A,  iii  nov  entirely 
givuti  up  by  them.  But  in  refererii»  to  twlitiuii  or  choico,  it  k> 
nmiutained  by  many  na  atreniiously  as  crer;  and  that,  too,  in 
tpito  of  principle?  irbich  the  gresttr  part  of  mankind  regard  na 

tindisput.ib)«,     TIk  great  tnaasof  mankiodare  poriectlyconvinoMl, 
lut  choice  implies  dnigu,  nnd  that  iltsigu  is  fJie  rery  priueipio 
rhich  chance  is  most  directly  and  utont  pal pnUy opposed •    The 
nt  niibK  of  ninukind  arc  also  convinced,  that  t^ioio*  ik  the  foiind- 

Lutiou  of  all  monility  and  roligioa,  and  that  it  would  be  in  tlic 

rkigbeet  dcp-cc  nhsurd  to  nipghMc  that  n  uinu  acts  cither  niorally 
religiously,  who  acts  from  ckancf — who  arts  at  rti$uloin — vet, 

'lstra.ng(!  to  it'll,  a  Ini-ge  dasa  of  philosophem,  ntK),  what  i»  still 
more  tvundcrful,  a  large  claaa  of  dirines  aUo,  most  cottlidently 
laaintain,  tliat  ebanc«  ia  th«  very  totirct  of  dtoice;  and  coiimo- 
i]uenlly  is  the  rery  tunircc  from  whii*))  all  design,  and  all  looraHty, 
aiKJ  all  religion,  must  spring. 

1  rniinot,  Iwwever,  dontit  tliat  the  timn  will  ci*mc  when  a  rcry 
tliffl^rcnt  doctrine  will  obtiin, — wlten,  as  the  objects  nbich  form 
0iM>  of  the  large  dirinion*  of  nature  are  acknowiedgetl  to  I*  aded 
uj>on,  according  to  the  circumstitni^eA  in  whicJi  tticy  a^(^  placed ; 
ttioue  which  form  ihe  other,  wrtll  ]k  Hckawwlwigvil  to  aci  th&iueJi:f 

-according  to  tJw  cirmmatances  in  whidi  llicy  arc  phued.  Wfaen 
tbis  |H.-no)l  cunies,  the  doctrine  of  clianoe  will  be  entirely  liaiitithMl 
from  philosophy,  and  a  rvgulitr  system  of  goveraiuent  be  allowed 
to  exist  tlirooghoiit  tbe  whole  universe. 
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"  Ttm  tann  sfmpktlijr,"  sajv  Sir  Gilbert  Blanc,  in  liis  Ele menu 
of  UmUcmI  Loffic,  "  haa  been  much  objected  bo:  but,  as  I  nppre- 
bcod,  ntbir  haliiUaueljr  and  imiva^nnbly.  It  is,  like  inoet  «tli«t 
terat  b^ongii^  totheKUiuTfof  life,  ligarative,  bcin|^8  mctaphnr 
tuLcD  rrom  Ml  aflbctioa  of  the  tnind.  The  import  nf  wordsi  ac- 
tvM^lioK  t«  th«  mott  correct  and  r«c«ive(l  rules  of  pbikvophy  ui] 
rkntuTK,  is  oot  at  all  to  be  ileducMl  from  etyoKAogf,  hot  titberht 
be  aiHnimc«l  conTvntionalljr,  accanlhig  to  »  ilvfinitlun,  or  to  be  ai* 
htnd  to  in  Uw  •eaao  alGscd  to  it  bjr  established  usafre.  By  ani' 
ml  lympathjr,  ■■aotmpanttbv  tntvlligent  principle  ofStahl's  hv- 
potluMt.  but  that  mutual  iallucDoe  of  distant  |nrts,  so  aiilitle  anil 
rapid  a*  in  aonie  ioataiioes  to  be  oomjnred  to  tliought  or  tv  li|tbt- 
DJngt  in  oth«r  ia«tancc«i  it  il  an  action  more  tardy  and  habituat. 
If  tliU  tprm  it  t>i  1m!  fvjocttfd,  Minie  olltor  muflt  be  invctiled  (o  «%• 
prra*  what  artuitlly  tiiki-n  pJ.u-r  (n  thooc  operatiimit  uf  tbc  litin^ 
IkuIj-,  by  which,  withffut  the  transmission  of  ponderable  matttr,«r 
l)ic  interretitiMi  of  any  of  its  )iropi>rtiL>6,  tlie  most  indis|>ensal>lL> 
fuiKtioos  arc  carried  on  in  licallh  ;  and  mmrn  of  the  most  striking 
|>]ien(Nueiia  of  dirwnirn.  tnch  an  tlicir  traiiHlation  aud  vonrerMiMti 
can  no  otlienrlse  be  expbuned.  The  medium  of  tbi9  communitt- 
tivn  i«  |>robalily  some  impuiiderablo  fluid ;  but  it  would  here  be 
KUl  or  place  to  dinruss  this  Kttx'e  we  liare  only  to  do  wilh  a  ficl 
n.-frrablu  tv  an  iiitiinsitc  ami  incxpliciiblu  law  uf  life. 

"  It  ifl  tliruiif;h  thtH  energy,  that  nil  llic  prrcoding  fuculticg  art 
and  react  u[ian  caL-h  ulhrr,  in  currj-in^  on  that  barmotiious  play  vf 
tliG  animal  system,  in  whicli  its  nouiid  state,  and  ila  perrectioa  as 
a  whole,  oonsiirfs.  The  most  diiscriptirc  character  of  the  healthy 
state  being  the  <[uietnef;s  »nd  iin[RTCt'j)t>liIcii(«(i  of  tlio  operation 
of  the  rarifliift  fiinclinns  and  ariiaQs.  this  intcrconrse  by  synpoith)- 
it  hnt  little  observable  in  health,  uiid  in  only  manife^iteil  in  taorbiti 
actions,  or  iii  thci^ration  of  medicines.  Urery  aucb  action  must, 
therefore,  carry  a  rt-fcreiite  to  a  corretHKnidlngactioii,  or  prevtout' 
ly  existing  hnhiTttdi*  in  the  healthy  stale.  The  connexion  of  ttte 
atouRch  H'ith  the  head,  the  heart,  the  surface  of  tlie  btfdy,  nnd 
the  kii^neyic,  and  the  reciprocal  flctinn  nf  all  the  functioi)!*  and  nr> 
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aim  wicb  the  skin,  may  be  adduced  n»  some  of  ibe  tnaaC  striking 
Miu!  iiiijKirtaiil  eKiuii[des  ofityiiiputliy. 

"  Syinpfitliy  sccnia,  in  p:ucraU  to  be  auricd  on  by  the  ioatni- 
meotftlity  of  the  ntrves ;  but  to  this  there  &re  important  excep- 
tions. The  spociea  of  sympsthy,  called  by  Mr  Hunter  the  ctmli' 
gmitia,  takes  |>Uco  not  only  in  the  rclnlions  of  iihtv  proximity  and 
COiitiiiuityi  but  by  tb«  iiiHuctMrc  uf  the  coatstningon  thccMitatDcd 
pnrls,  an  ihal  of  the  iutc^iimciits on  the  suhjaivnt  ^lutctra,  in  nwis 
of  n  liicb  docs  there  scctn  t«>  he  atiy  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
scrvi's.  This  may  be  exemplified  by  tliv  relief  aJfanlcd  to  the 
lungs  and  int«BtiiM.<9,  by  lilrrdin^,  blUU'rini*,  or  fom(>nting  the 
nearest  external  surface.  We  find  in  some  old  analnmicu)  books, 
»u  attempt  to  trace  sympathies  to  the  riunifieatioua  pfoceedtng 
fruin  thu  conimoo  trunk  of  a  nervu ;  but  butter  ob«;erratian  han 
proi  e«l,  th.-it  sympatliies  have  little  or  uo  dependeuoe  on  tlic  cuti' 
ocxiim  and  iliHti-ihutinn  of  ni-rvci- 

I. "  There  are  also  eridnnt  indieationi  of  sympathy  in  vegetable 
life;  for,  not  to  mention  t,heeflV-ct  of  t.hit  irritation  of  a  siu^Ie  leailet 
of  tlic  sensitive  plant,  in  makiuf^  the  trbolc  leaf  and  ita  footstalk 
COnlroet)  tliere  in  undeniable  proof  of  it  in  the  cxcil«jncnt  of  the 
roots  uf  trees,  in  ieudin^  up  the  sap  in  coDBe^iuenrc  nf  nn  inHnence 
from  tlut  trunk,  hranolies,  and  leaven,  on  the  return  of  tht-  rerna) 
w.nniitli.  "  *  "  "  If,  ill  the  winter  time,  the  branch  of  a 
vine  be  iutroducnl  into  n  hot-house,  it  ivill  pRHltice  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  lea^B,  bloBsums,  and  finiit,  the  materials  of  wiiieh  eould 
only  lie  derived  from  tlie  excitement  of  tlte  rflots  |n'ii[KiK«tMl  by 
tiympatUy  witli  the  parta  in  conlait  ■wilh  irarni  air.  This  will 
take  plant  even  thiriug  a  fni^t,  iu  uliich  situation,  these  roots 
tvoiild  hare  Ix'cn  in  a  tuqiid  stnte,  hail  tt  not  been  for  the  syinpx- 
thctiv  inllueiicc  of  the  ports  above  ground,  brought  into  artion  hy 
warmth.  The  action  of  the  root«,  therefore,  must  be  e:(cited  from 
what  Mr  Knight,  in  treating  oo  the  same  subject,  i-aWn  •  a  vehicle 
of  irritation,  ariiung  from  an  intense  power  of  producing  mottoa 
in  vegetable  life.' 

"  It  i»  evident  how  much  prooessea  of  health  must  be  deranged 
from  iun  cxccas,  iTefeet,  or  total  stippreHtiton  of  the  sympathetic 
laailly;  and  thin  iiitensa  wide  etoiic  to  the  »|ieciilatiun  of  those 
who  search  deeply  into  the  proximate  causes  of  discnflc,  the  oper- 
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KtHM)  flfmncilini,  bbiI  the  aourcea  of  riror  from  tlie  fiilw  re&rence 

«S  llw  Best  of  clisunlcrB. 
"  ■  Tbeix  exist,'  nf»  Rkbenod,  *  imotg  r11  tht  parts  of  the 

lirinf;  Ikxlyi  iotiiuate  ralatioat ;  all  cmre^umA  to  each  other,  and 

amj  on  a  nxriprocal   iiitvrcoime  of  Benntiona  and  aficctioiu. 

Tbno  liukh  vbich  unite  togctker  all  tbe  urgana,  by  eatabUsliuig 
ft  VOBxkrful  coocomacKi  and  a  perfect  harDum^  anon^  all  ttie 
utioM  that  take  plaoe  ia  the  animal  eooDOtnj',  are  known  under 
tie  BMXWt  o(  tymfMiAiet,  The  nature  (cause)  oFthis  phenooienoo 
M  f*t  UBknotru ;  w-e  know  not  why,  when  a  port  is  irritjtted,  an- 
•tfter  vtry  diitant  |Kirt  pHrlakeR  iu  that  britalidn,  or  even  con- 
tncAa ;  we  do  not  vv<fa  uodEretAnd  what  are  the  instroments  «f 
•jaipatb}-,  tJut  is,  irhat  src  Uk  oi^Eiaiis  which  connect  two  parts 
in  aiiefa  a  moancF,  that  wlicn  odo  fceia  or  acli,  the  other  is  ntfeet- 
etl.  Jlut  thinigh  bejwad  cxplaiiatiim,  t^inpathy  is  not  the  Um 
itn|K>rtjiDt  in  the  cooood))'  vf  living  being? ;  anil  th««e  connexions 
bfttweeu  reniot4  parte,  constitute  ooe  of  tlio  Rio«t  rcmnrlmhlc  dif- 
ferDii«!B  between  thoaebeiDgBatidinur^nitf  bodies.  NothiugEimi- 
lar  ia  uhscnahle  in  dead  or  inanimnte  uatiiTe,  in  which  all  tfaiof^ 
•n  OoniMctcd  tO|ietlMir.  only  by  palpable  and  miiteriai  liiiha  ;  here 
the  chain  ta  tnrisible,  the  conneximi  evident,  the  caww  occult,  and 
the  effect  Apparent.' 

"  >N  hytt  hua  dearly  tJiown,  that  the  ncrrcs  cannot  be  oonBtiler^ 
fd  aa  the  oxdu.<tii'eitiRlninietit«of  KV'nipalhriRtnceaeTeral  imiHcles 
of  a  limb^  wbidi  receire  lilanient*  froni  tlw  saine  uerve,  do  not 
syin]iiitliiEc  togethcri  while  tiierc  niiiy  be  a  do!»c  and  maoifcHl  re* 
lati<in  between  two  parts,  of  ubich  tbo  ucrv^es  have  uo  iuiiuediat« 
coiiiiexiuii,  >incc  each  nervous  filancaC  bxiiog  oue  of  its  cxtreni* 
tics  termiootio;;  in  the  brain,  the  utlier  in  the  part  tu  which  it  ia 
Bent,  remains  disliott  from  ttiuec  of  the  onme  trunk,  and  does  not 
cuDimunicato  with  thom. 

"  Sysipatbics  uiuy  be  disltaguialiecl  into  diffeivnt  kinds.  In 
the  fir»t  plucci  two  orfcauB,  which  execute  MiniUi'  functions  ^— the 
liidnpys  Bi:«y  dupjily  cnch  otiier'a  olhce.  WUca  the  ulcntt  ie  in  a 
«tatv  of  prt^gnaiicy,  tbe  breasts  participate  in  its  cuudition,  and 
tliuv  in  determined  into  them  <  flow  of  humours  iiocGieaiy  to  tbe 
secretion  which  is  to  t»kc  pWe.  Seccndly,  tlic  continuity  of  mem- 
liranes  is  x  powerful  source  of  syntpntliy.  The  presence  of  ironns 
in  tlic  1k)Wc1s  deterniities  iin  uneasy  pniritus  around  the  noetrils. 
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Wlien  lUerc  ia  a  stoiie  in  tlie  blatl(l«r,  a  cvruia  tiegret  of  itdiing 
ri  felt  nt  tilt'  extremity  «f  lite  gtandd.  The  BecT«tioii  of  wvcrsi 
Biiidt)  is  detcrmiDed  in  tliff  sanw  irRuinor  :  Thus,  the  prnencv  of 
food  in  the  mouth  brings  at  tlic  extremity  of  the  parotid  duct,  xu 
irntatioDt  vrbidi  extends  to  the  parotid  glands,  calls  them  into 
acTlion,  ami  increases  their  secretion,  llimlly.  If  the  |iituitar]r 
metnhrxiK-  in  irritated,  tlir  (tinphriigiii,  with  which  Jl  h;is  im  im- 
mediate orgiiuic  cx>iitivxiuii,  Dcrrousi  rosculari  or  njornhniDoiiSi 
contracts,  and  occ3si  on  a  siie«i!i  11^.  Is  not  tfain  sympathy  oiio  of 
tboK  which  Hallet  ascribed  to  a  reaction  of  thf.  MJisoriuja  oowi- 
MM»8  f  If  the  iniiireuioii  prmliired  on  the  olfactory  iii-rrcs  by  suufT 
is  too  powerful,  the  uneuay  scnsattoo  is  transmitted  to  llic  brain. 
which  (lelcrinines  towards  Uie  fli.iphrn^n  a  (]iiiiiitity  (if  the  prin< 
rtple  of  motion  sufiieient  to  cnablt>ihat  m^nibraopsiiddonlylo  con- 
tract the  dimeii aliens  of  tlin  ohenti  8a  a»  tu  <Ijh[wI  a  coluiim  of  air, 
that  may  detach  from  the  pituitary  membrane  the  «ulHtanc«»  lliat 
are  a.  cuttHe  of  iineuin^ss  to  it.  Fourl.lily,  Does  not  the  principle 
of  life  seem  to  contrul  at  picuaurc  the  plicnomcna  of  sympathy  } 
The  roctuiu,  wh«ii  irritated  by  the  pre&eoce  of  the  excrements, 
contracts :  What  caiiite  determines  the  accessory  and  sitnnltjinf^ 
oua  action  of  tlicdiaphragin  and  alKloininal  iniisdeA^  Doea  this 
connexion  depend  ou  orj^iic  com  in  uui  cat  ions?  W|iy,  tlicn,  is  nut 
the  sympathy  reciprocal,  and  why  does  not  tlie  recttim  contract, 
when  the  diaphragm  is  irritated  ?  Fifthly,  Can  the  repeated  ha* 
bit  of  the  Slime  motions  explain  the  liarinony  whidt  is  observed  in 
the  symmetrical  or^anii .'  Why,  witcn  our  &i);ht  is  directed  to  att 
object,  placed  laterally,  does  the  rectus  externus  of  the  eye  on  thitt 
side,  act  at  tlie  same  timv  as  tlic  rectus  internus  of  the  other  eye  ? 
The  intlispensublc  utility  of  tins  phenomenoo,  in  keeping  a  paral* 
(elism  of  the  a-nie  of  riiiiou,  id  lery  obvious  ;  but  who  can  asaiga 
the  cause  f  Why  arc  rotatory  motions,  in  different  directions,  per- 
formi!<l  with  so  much  difficulty  by  the  arm  and  leg  of  the  same 
Ride  of  the  body  ?  Can  it  be  called  a  jn^t  idea  of  the  innumera- 
ble rarieti^B  of  this  pIi«iiomcDon,  and  of  its  frequent  auomaJics,  to 
say,  with  Rcga,  that  they  are  sympftlhies  of  aclUm  or  of  vanlracti~ 
bUity  {cunsensus  actionum)  sympathies  of  sennibilily  (consenHua 
paasioQum-)"     •     •     •     •     • 

"  It  is  by  means  of  »ympatby  thai  ill  the  organs  cooeur  in  thn 
same  end,  and  yield  each  ether  mutual  assiiftance.     [l  affords  um 
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the  MMiuis  of  nplkiiiing  Iioir  an  lUlcction,  al  fint  Ittc-il  nr  litnib^ 
in  ilH  extnit,  tpfvada  umI  exunds  to  all  the  lystem  ;  U  ii  tliUs 
UiAt  cTsrjr  morlnd  pnccs  is  carrini  »»•  Tbn  diseura  ternml  ^- 
Mnl  always  griginalc  thrauf;!)  the  nrdiiuii  «f  aaaocittiiMi,  (dyu* 
pUby,)  ia  Um  uuoUted  bSectioq  of  u  orgu  «r  I  system  of  ot' 

"  In  tact,  tlie  iffcctions  vfaich  Appear  to  at  tnost  complex,  in  the 
number,  lbs  rwiety,  and  the  disuuiiUrity  of  their  •ytnpUtn*, 
cunnsi  of  ooljr  oim^  or  of  s  uiall  numbvr  uf  priniitiYe  er  cMcnttal 
■IsMirta ;  att  tlM  RMt  ira  aooenorjr,  aiMl  depend  on  numeroiu  rpa- 
ImUmm  of  tlw  «flSnla3  orgtn,  with  the  otlior  orf;aiu  of  tlic  aaunal 
Monoiny.  Thus,  if  the  ?tvniacli  'a  tli«  seat  of  iiriution,  frtw  fool- 
IMM  of  ha  ooolotto,  pains  of  all  kinds  rant  on,  but  csp<^.illy  in 
Ihn  bead  and  liinba.  with  a  buroiog  heat,  nauwa,  lo»  of  appctile, 
ADiicty  i  and  the*:  B)-sip(aiD9  ixinstitute  a  diicade,  vhicli  appcan 
to  afieet  tb«  wliolc  fj-Mvui. 

"  Ta  go  CO  u-ith  the  Mine  illustntiun,  Llie  utuoach,  vhcQ  «p< 
prrsM.-d  hy  irrititiiie  iiilHtanccs,  ruDtnirtj  s|>unbtDciNM)/  tn  g*l 
rid  of  tltcM.  Xlio  iioiiiTftal  flisturhunco  uLiA:li  Ihcir  fgtmsa<o  mn 
pwiow.  Menu  direi-tod  luirardii  the  same  end,  a»  if  the  tDflcriiifi 
orgMl  Cftlled  upoa  all  the  ulheia  to  anist  in  relieving  il. 

"  TImms  SgmirgKi,  or  aitgrtgata  nwtioai,  tcodiug  tu  one  ttxA. 
and  aritiiig  out  of  tk«  laws  oT  sympathy,  constitute  tite  diee^isef 
ternieil  geneni,  ns  well  as  tho  greater  jinrt  of  those  wbicli  urc  call* 
C(l  ItKvJ.  It  ift  by  ncana  uT  tlicm,  iind  through  thcae  kiuda  of  or* 
KMiic  ioutmctjoQS,  if  wc  may  be  (lormittcd  to  inc  tfaat«zpire«M<n. 
whii'li  perfectly  expretacs  our  meaning,  that  nature  etmggln  with 
adraotago,  asd  rids  htrsetf  of  t}i«  morbid  prinriple,  or  of  tlic  irauw 
of  the  lliscuc  :  and  the  art  uf  exciting  lutil  tlirortin^  lhL'seiM:tinn& 
fumUhM  the  tnatvriula  uf  thti  moA  iinportiuit  doctriuoe  of  the 
{tnctioe  of  medicine.  1  bare  tued  the  t«rvnfi  excite  and  dirrct ; 
for  it  ia  necps&ary  at  times  to  increuej  at  utiivrs  to  diminish,  tVi«tr 
intensity  and  furcc,  aod  on  Mime  oocaaiouti  to  rsdtc  them,  nken 
oatun,  OTtrrvbelmcd  undvr  dlsensc,  in  ulmost  iocapaUcof  reaction. 
Iliis  last  cirtninietanrc  Ivdongs  to  discuss  of  the  most  dangerous 
liiud,  if  we  ioclutlc  thow  in  wliicli  the  efforts  of  nature,  ttioiigh 
■narketl  by  a  certain  degree  of  eiicrg)',  are  withimt  connexiosi  or 
consent,  and  frustrated  by  their  want  of  cohcreiioo."    '     •     "     • 

"  A  knuivloilgc  of  sympatbtft!  is  of  the  higtiP&t  iniiwu-tani'e  in 
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rfwetko  of  ra«ili<:ine.  When  w«  wixb  t»  a.rcrt  an  irritation 
fixeA  in  a  dittased  nrgan,  pxperionuo  and  obwrvHlioii  jinin^,  that 
it  is  on  the  nr^i  whidi  beam  tn  it  the  doHCHt  syinpatWtic  cvfi- 
ttexiuDs,  that  it  is  uscfuJ  to  a{>ply  medicines  intended  t«  excite 
ooantcr  irritutiMtt.*' 


Thcrt  is  Iiardty  any  part  «f  tlic  body  more  nervous  and  twirei- 
Uve  tliiiii  tlic  |iurta  above  the  Upper  orilicv  of  tlic  etoiiiscli.  nor  any 
part  ill  whid]  sensations  are  mure  habitually  fdl.  Some  pltiluao- 
pherii  bare  eren  fixed  tlie  seat  of  th«  Mnl  in  thia  qii!irt«r;  and 
many  (.-xprnsaiuii!!,  in  cunuBcro  Janf^ii^,  KCDin  to;{ivc  t)ic  aanvtron 
«f  pnpular  opiTaioii  tn  their  doctrino.  It  is  a  quartf  p,  too,  in  m  Tcry 
high  degree  sympalketic.  luilccfl,  aa  part  cf  tli«  hndy  appcara  tw 
tm  more  m.  It  in  hanlly  puimihlv  for  nny  part  nf  the  liudy  to  In 
alTtrlvd  witliout  the  iitfccliuns  being  communicated  by  atfvipalfijf 
tu  the  |>artM  xlxiut  the  U|i|)i>r  oriftra  uf^th«  stotnaoli. 


NoteQ. 


I 


]t  scmictimcB  hiijificns  that  Vfrry  pious  people,  under  llti;  iofirnit- 
lics  or  Kg|Ct  cwmpktu  tlmt  tbcy  have  few  of  tboac  rcligimis  eiaotioiia 
that  were  wont  to  cliecr  them.  Are  we  tn  rondnd^  that  tlmir  tn- 
li^inii  h-M  dtrr^red  or  aljactdmned  tlivni  f  Beyond  all  ^acintion,  if 
Ircligimi  cuu&iHt  in  emotionst  tills  wnuld  iie  n  loj;it)mate  coudusi^ni. 
&itif  the  doctrin«  of  tlw  t«xt  be  jort — that  eniotiooa  |)nK;eed  di- 
rectly from  the  bxiy^wc  have  no  more  r&mm  to  infer  the  dc<:ay 
(ir  iuiuihilation  of  religion  from  tlie  kns  of  emotioDa,  than  from  Ihu 
Ions  (^iFsightt  or  smell,  or  hcuriug. 

Nor  will  it  folltiw  that  coiotiaiiB  are  not  to  be  employ^]  in  reli- 
jiion,  or  that  they  are  of  little  or  no  religious  utility.  Seeing  and 
lituring  proceed  directly  front  the  indiienco  of  the  body  ;  but 
would  any  one  asMrt  that  they  aru  not  t»  In  employed  in  relijpon, 
or  that  they  an*  of  litth;  iw  nn  rdiffimu  ntility  ?  The  ductrilic  I 
4iavi>  Ktat4:il  IkuIk  tu  the  cuiictutiinn,  that  omiilinns  oiieftf  lo  be  em- 
ployed in  Tdigion  ;  tliat  wbcn  pmperttf  rrgtifahil,  ihfjatt'  of  hi^'h 
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irligioUB  utility ;  but  that  it  is  omfy  wbcn  proper)}'  r^ulatof, 
tbcy  ■»  of  u>j  rcligicHB  utilitr  at  all ;  for  th&t  in  thcuQBclves 
thmf  an  mere  RoitsatioiH,  umI  mocIi  d«pMulcnt,  of  course,  on  tke 
bodiljr  tCBpenmeDt  niul  conditiwL  Of  the  truili  of  t}iit  remark. 
■■7  one  inajr  juilgv,  not  Mily  iron  the  difTcrcnt  upccts  prcsentnl 
hj  relijcious  ctpotions,  accordion  to  ciDstitutiona)  feoliu^i  but  trotn 
tb«  still  more  obrinuK  fiiot,  that  many  are  nercr  mote  ready  to 
•peak  with  much  religious  famoM  thao  vben  half  drank. 


KotcR. 


Tbc  nature  of  Mt^/',  and  its  reUtion  to  tke  other  principlen  of 
Mir  fODBtitulion,  I  shall  bars  oocaiion  to  exaipinc  at  Komi;  Icnj^h 
in  the  SecoHd  Pari  a(mj  INiqiiisitiuiis.  In  the  inraiitimv,  I  re- 
mark, that  in  the  general  aeaae  of  the  word  actioa,  belief  is  Fcalljr 
a  species  of  actioa,  a>  mocfa  as  aay  «tlt«r  operation  whaterer— a* 
niwii,  for  tnntancf,  as  tltinking,  or  *]«oai:in^,  or  crcn  aa  walking, 
or  running,  or  Itrjipiiig.  A  iltsLiDctioii,  iit(l«.-il,  is  frwjuDHtly  maile 
factwrvn  te/ieving  and  actinfTi  just  as  a  diatinctioo  is  frcqocotljr 
made  betv«en  thintiitg  and  aettng,  or  bctw««n  speailtig  and  aeti»gr 
and  fiurJ)  dittinrtiniiK  in  rominon  lan^^ua^  are  exraeJinj^ly  oonve-> 
iiient  ;  but  surely  no  p?r»<>n  fiipixMW^  that  thv  uiird  adiun,  in  ita 
■norc  general  m«a»iii{;>  doca  not  incJiidc  nil  thcec  opcrationa  f 

Volition,  too,  haa  power  to  control  6eluf',  ns  well  as  to  control 
actioBft.  Thiit  ojiimtui,  m  I  bavi>  nicntiflEiiHl,  lias  l>eeu  mniiitaiiK-d 
by  rrry  rminvnt  pliilusoijhcrB:  auti  it  is  tbrunlyopiaiun,  I  bid  per- 
Hiadcd>  that  iaut  ail  admissible.  In  fact,  as  I  fitiiiJl  sllcnrardQ  ea- 
dcavuur  to  aliow,  volition  eserU  a  more  itnraediatc  control  o\-cr  be- 
lief, than  nv«r  at^kiuiiH. 

The  t'lrcumstanccs  otso,  which  (lirrct  volition  iii  controlling  b^ 
lief,  arc  in  many  rc8j)cct9  analogous  to  tboec  which  direct  it  in 
cvntrollinguctinns.  JHolinea—iit  tbo  firtnim stances  which  direct 
volition  in  cuntmlling  actioiii^— are  wvll  known  to  Ik.-  Kumctinici 
d»iiD|ilei  sanietimcH  complex,  erimetimcs  harmooiuus,  and  sometimes 
conflictiuft .'  ii"'  ^''^  ''*''y  s*™*  '»  *^^  "^^  '"'"'  <'"irf«»e*— or  the 
riraumstanRes  which  direct  volition  in  fotitrnltin^  l)e]ivf.  It,  too, 
un  ia  well  known,  is  miiictiincs  »iinpk-,  Aonictiiiios  cuu>plcx,  »odk- 
tJmi-s  harmoniou?,  and  sonicliinfH  vuiiflicting. 
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may  add,  tliitt  we  are  likewise  as  retpmitible  for  the  regulation 
(»r  Uilief,  as  for  the  regiibktiuu  of  actioniw  TliU  is  a  iiccensarj-  con-. 
se<tiicncc  of  its  Ixriug  subject  to  tJic  control  of  volition,  for  wlwt- 
ever  is  ooDtrvllcd  by  tliifl  principle,  ie  matter  of  respongiMlity.  Tlie 
truth,  indeed,  as  ulrpady  stated,  is,  tliat  belief  is  tnerely  a  species 
of  action ;  and  we  aie  juat  as  much  buuud  tu  believe  aright  as  tn 
act  arif^ht.  The  Author  of  our  being  lias  g^vcn  us  laws  for  our 
^uidanco  in  both  ca»«s  i  and  in  bot^  cases  we  are  blameablc  if  wo 
du  not  obey  thceo  latrs. 

The  rcsfioii nihility  of  man  fur  his  bcliL'f  has  of  late  ohtainc-d  some 
share  of  ])ublic  atteution  ;  but  every  writer  I  faaie  happened  to  fall 
tD  with  seems  strangelj'  averse  to  place  the  queBlion  on  its  pluin 
and  simple  basts.  A  n3s]>cctable  wiiter,— Dr  Wiirillnw.^iii  eii- 
(It'Avottriug  to  elucidate  the  subject,  remarks,  tliat  he  is  {or  from 
(liiuKtioniiiK  the  truth  of  the  axiatn,  "  thjtt  belief  must  ncc(>«i;KriIy 
currospond  with  tlio  perceptioii  of  cvidcnw,  it  bein;;  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing  iiupossihlu  that  the  mind  should  believe,  or  disbelieve) 
othci'wine  than  evidence  b,  or  is  not  discerned."  "  This  oxioRi," 
he  .^dds, "  ID  quite  entitled  to  the  designation,  being  a  self-evident 
and  indisputable  truth-" 

In  s|iitc,  Jinwevcr,  of  the  gcncm!  prevalence  of  the  asintn,  I  can- 
not but  rif^-ard  it  as  aliiio«t  a  solf-oridcnt  aud  indisputable  error- 
No  evidence,  for  example,  (^an  be  stronp;«r  nji^inst  a  doctrine  than 
that  which  reduces  it  to  a  direct  contradiction  ;  <ind  yet  I  appt-'al 
to  common  experience,  tf  we  do  not  every  day  fall  in  wil}i  [leuple 
whose  opinions  wc  eould  show  ti>  theR)8elvi.-s  to  involve  the  most 
eomplelecontnidietions;  but  who,  ncvej-thelcMi,  continue  to  believe 
them  as  firmly  as  CT«r,*~to  boiievo  them  from  the  mere  liahil  of 
iieiicving,  without  any  D>'idencc  {in  the  cnmrnoQ  eeuae  of  the  ti-rm) 
whatsoerer. 
,  It  is  iiodonbt  truo,  as  evory  one  must  have  observed,  that  peo- 
ple do  not  tiiisft  to  see  evidence  in  ojijioxitinii  to  tieiatiuiuijts  tliey 
iriCHH  to  abide  byi  and  that  they  are  rather  dia|)Ui>cd  tn  shut  their 
^ypB  to  the  lifiht,  than  believe  in  eontrediction  to  it ;  hut  this  only 
discovers  another  analogy  betwi't'n  heiieving  and  aclhig.  I'eople 
dii  not  msh  tn  sec  evidence  in  opposition  lo  ninduct  they  mean  lo 
abide  by,  .ind  aie  r.ithcr  diicpoacd  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  light 
tlian  tilt  in  cunttadictivn  to  it. 
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Dr  Wudlaw  slim  iu«ntin(»,  Uiat  hvliet  h  mocb  afiectad  bj  the 
ilir|irri*frTr  t' ' *—  heart,  and  rTCTv  otic  miut  allow  that  it  actual- 
Ijr  b  •»•  But,  bcyoml  all  question,  IjclJef  it  Dot  more  ithiAti  by 
the  iliiftflritiuns  af  ttip  h«ut,  than  the  ilii|XMtiaDB  of  the  heart  are 
aAMtod  by  belinr  In  mtlitt,  belief  has  obrioiMly  tk«  prior  !n- 
Socon  E  fur  m  man  coo  hare  a  diapoiition  of  heart  ton-anls  any 
tiling,  UbIcm  ba  bw  pNTimialy  bad  sone  hdief  c<»ic«rning  it. 

I  nay.  ftrimft,  inau  the  cbarge  of  tenerity  id  Tenturing  to 
cootest  with  Dr  Warillaw  tl>c  import  of  Scripture ;  but  1  heg  to 
ntnark,  ocwtbdMBt  that  the  Sacred  Writing,  at  least,  nvn  to 
iiti|Hite  blain«  to  vnmg  belief  on  its  on"i  accouiU,  and  not  needy 
cB  aeooont  nf  the  dUpoaitiong  uf  tlw  hearL  Agala  and  agun  io 
ihof  Wfok  vt  tlw  sm  qF  nnhrliff.  in  tbc  same  way  u  they  apcalc  of 
otberaiMjaad  again  and  aj^n  do  Uiey  tram  uBoTthe  danger  of 
utAditf,  in  the  kudo  way  tu  they  warn  ua  i>f  the  danf^r  of  other 
HiBK :  Or,  if  tliey  makf  any  diiTcrvnce,  they  nillier  «e«in  to  gire  t)io 
otril  of  unbettcf  tbc  priorilif.  And,  I  confcs,  I  cannot  but  regiard 
tfiat  pliiloaofihy  as  wore  agreeable  to  Scripture  which  tlimtljf  con- 
Uemna  wrong  belief  on  itaoani  aooMtiv/,  thita  tJixt  which  talm  Ibo 
circuitous  i-ourse  of  cnndcmniug  it  only  on  account  of  the  stale  of 
Ihc  heart  with  which  it  is  conucctcU.  Tbc  Iruth  certainly  is,  that 
both  these  parti  of  nur  frame  net  and  read  an  each  other,  and  that 
hoth  .ire  liirrctti/  repreht^n^ikle,  in  to  &r  m  tlii>y  are  not  guided  by 
the  lawv  which  Uic  Aullwir  of  Niitnrc  has  appointed  for  their  re* 
)tulatiAn.  Were  tiot  every  branch  of  mcnla]  ccicnro,  at  prcMnt,  in 
the  most  iinagtiActwy  statu,  1  ciiunot  dotihl  that  these  Aenlimentt 
would  obtain  tnunediafs  aud  uniTertuil  adiiiituion.  1'he  suppisi- 
lioO)  indeed,  that  wo  arc  not  ii9  directly  bound  to  iieiiitve  arigii  aa 
to  ad  afif;hl~~Ut  attend  to  the  maoafFcment  of  our  t^mtkiKms  a» 
to  the  iiiiuinjrciiieiit  of  nur  diitjMuitums — must  slri^L-  an  nrdinjiry 
mind  as  liacing  a  very  startling  teudcncj',  aud  not  Tery  ohTioasly 
reconcilable  either  witJi  naaoa  or  rcrelalioo. 
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